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THE LIFE 

OF 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 



CHAPTER I. 



"biportaDee of hit life and cbtraeter.— P«mUy Jiiatoiy.— JSarly dwtfaiati«i 
•ad atprentioeship.-- Abacond*j, aad arrives at Philadelphia. 

The lives'of great and useful mea have been conv- 
pared to the course of rivers. They often rise in the 
most-ohsture and desolate regions ; a'child mi^t leap 
oyer their sources; and thorns and briars alone appear 
Hestined to obey their unregarded progress: 

Bat silently that slighted thing 
Shall demoDftnite its Uviag iRriDg. 

TTie stream widens and deepens ; it becomes iiie fsi6e 
of the meadows, and the fertilizer of ^sotesisive dis- 
tricts; it arrives within the sweep of tides andtbe 
bustle of commerce ; conveys prosperity to towns and 
cities; bears on Its bosom the hopes and fortiuMs^f 
millions, and at length reaches the ocean, the bealrtii 
and hope qf a country. 

The liffi^bfl BEijXMnsr*'¥lu^4(^ijN which extends 
through nearijr the whole dt»the* fefghteenth cenlmy, 
realized this micies^'ypj^apkor in a most remarkable 
degree. He wa» a* jcnwe ihe, humble mecdiaaie, the 
yet humbler » son. c of «^ ialipw-ehandler wboae biud- 
nea» he hatetlt iiiid'4^ QQ^^i^qer-rof his couQtry's inde- 
pendence. He Vas an o^)>f^efi(sed apprentioe in the 
obscure and dingy preas-room of a provincial town, 
and one .of the most formidable opponents of 
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British cabinet measuret , and of the whole strength 
of Britain wielded for indefensible purposes. He had 
few advantages of education, yet mingled, finally, 
with the most learned and most p(^te society in 
Europe. Inheriting no patrimony but that of a perse- 
cuted and honest name, he left to his posterity a hand* 
.'•ome fortune realized by his own industry, and claims 
.mpon his country's gratitude never faliy to be repaid. 

Whether considered as a successful tradesman, an 
^experimental philosopher, or a distinguished states- 
man, his history is full of interesting and important 
points : we possess, happily, ample details of it, some 
of the most interesting of them furnished by him- 
self. Let the humblest reader of these pages there- 
fore enter upon them with the assurance of their be- 
ing calculated to give hope to poverty ; to brace the 
sinews of all industrious men with new energy and 
perseverance ; and to shed the light of contentment 
and the blessings of temperance, frugality, and peace, 
on the most humble human lot. 

Franklin's name and family history are to be 
traced to an early period : — to that period, perhaps, 
when his name expressed the freedom and indepen- 
dence for which he so conspicuously and so success- 
fully contended*. He became naturally curious, in 
his prosperity, respecting the early details of his family 
history ; and found that his ancestors were settled at 
Ecton in Northamptonshire, for three centuries, on a 
freehold of their own, of about thirty acres. In the 
parish books of that place he traced, while in Eng- 
land, registers t)fithfe.*fi\aQrria^$:^ stud :d^ths of the 
femiiy as far bac]i pi {1^ bo^s V^t^n^^.^Q 555) . He 
learnt that, from time^iqamemorial,.}!^ eldest son had 
been brought up a smittt,* a ^fo^^>:which his own 
elder brother foUowsd;-;.; 'r ';;. ;;. . ' . 

• Dr. Johnson calb a franlcSD v'C f/litif}pSi^OfianS' tat Chancer and 
Spenier daarly had more digiiilftd'<St>ncC(ACi<m^€f hiSfUk in society. Of 
hit coontry gentleman the former says. 

This worthy rRAMKLiit bore a pane of lillr, 

Fixed to his girdle, white as mornlog milk ; 

Knight of the Shire, first Justice of the Aaiixe, 

To help the poor, the doabtflil to adTiae, 
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Dr Franklin also found that lie was himself the 
youngest son of the youngest son for five suoceedizig 
generations. 

His grandfather, Thomas Franklin, bom in 1598, left 
the paternal village in the decline of life, and enjoyed 
a tolerable competence in the house of his son John, a 
dyer, at Banbury in Oxfordshire. His sons were 
Thomas, John, and Benjamin, who all reached man's 
estate ; but the male line failing in the eldest branch, 
Elizabeth, the only daughter of Thomas Franklin, 
became seised of the land; and her husband, 
Fisher, of Wellingborough, near Ecton, sold it to the 
lord of the manor, a Mr Isted. 

This Thomas Franklin possessed much of the inqui* 
sitive and enterprisin&f spirit of his distinguished 
{p-andson. Bred a smith, he resigned his business, 
studied for the bar, and became a man of consider- 
able consequence in his neighbourhood. ^* Had he 
died," said governor FrankUn, " four years later 
than he did, one might have believed in a trans- 
migration." 

John, the next brother, was a dyer in wool ; and 
the third, named Benjamin, was bred a silk-dyer in 
London, where he accumulated property, and became^ 
in his way, literary and poetical. He retired finally 
to the house of Dr Franklin's father at Boston in 
America, where he died in a good old age. His 
bookish propensities were connected, as we shall see, 
with those of the greater Benjamin, his nephew. 

The family had become Protestants in the dawn of 
the Reformation. Dr Franklin's godfather and uncle, 
Benjamin, used to relate an anecdote which supplies 
a striking picture of the times. They had an English 
Bible (in queen Mary's reign) which, to conceal and 
place in safety, they fastened open, with tapes across 
the leaves, under the cover of a joint-stool. When 
Franklin's great-grandfather used to read it to his 
family, he placed the joint-stool on his knees, and 
then turned over the leaves under the tapes. One of 
the children stood at the door, to give notice of the 
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spproaeli of the proctor; ail ojficer of the spirittial 
eourt, if he ssw him coming. In that caie, the nUsol 
yrsi^ turned down again on its feet, and the Bifbla 
remained concealed as before. 

Persecution therefore did not deter tbem froik 
their Protestantism j nor, when its nnhallowed wea<* 
pons were assumed by Protestants themselresr, did h 
deter the younger branch of the family from; non* 
conformity. In the latter part of Charles the Second's 
reign, Benjamin and Joseph Franklin both declared 
for the dissenting interests ; and the younger brother, 
having married early, and finding a family coming 
quickly, was prevailed upon, in 158d, to emigrate to 
America. Accompanying a party of friends, he at 
first tried amongst them his business of a dyer, but 
this failing, became a soap-boiler and tallow-chandler. 
Here he had four more children, in all seven, by his first 
wife, -and ten by a second; thirteen of whom lived 
to years of maturity, and were married. Dr Franklin 
trell remembered, as he tells trs, to have seen the whole 
of this numerous group round the family board* 

The subject of our memoir was bom at Boston in 
New England, January 17, 1706. His mother, whom 
he characterizes as pious and prudent, discreet and 
virtuous *, was the daughter of one of the first settlers 
of that part of the country, a Mr Peter Folgier, ho* 
BOTirably mentioned in Dr Cotton Mather's " Mag* 

• In thtfoHowioff epitaph, it is troe,(bat TrankliB had too mvehgood ataae, 
to inicribe even a parent's tomb ivitlt a notoriously false compliment) whicli 
be placed on a marble tablet over the gra^e of his parents, after his more sac- 



" Herb lib 
** JosiasFrankUn/and AbiahlUs wife: they lived together with reciprocal affec- 
tion for fifty-nine years ; and, without private fortune, without krcrative era* 
floyiBMt, fey SMidiiona labovr, and honest indnatry* decently sappwted a 
wuicrons Uxaily, and educated, with suceess, thirteen cUMrm and seT«B 
grandchildren. Let this example, reader, encourage thee diligently to di«> 
c&arge the duties of thy calling, and to rely on the support of Divine Provi" 
deiMe. 

" He was piooa and pradant^ 

" She discreet and Tirtuons. 
<* Their youngest son, from a sentiment of filial duty, eoosecratei (hit stone to 
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sialia ChttiAii .Atoerksanft.** EKb Met Krotiiers were 
^jve&tibed to? different trades ; but being, a« he 
quaintly says^ '* the til^e of his father's sons," lie was 
originally designed fbr the ehurch, and was accord* 
Ingly placed sJs the gvammar- school of Boston for 
sbout a year. This clerical destination, was greatly 
^ocouraged by his uncle and sponsor^ BenjamiD, 
tilen residing in Mie &mity, who had already jirepared 
a gooc^y stock of abridged and- short^hand sennons 
Ibr his nephew's fbiture use. But his> father's strait* 
ened cireumstanees ill affording the expenae, and hia 
escellent undievstanding teaching him the folly of edu^ 
eating a child beyond his probable prospects in life, 
Benjamin was finally placed at a respectable English 
achoo], where he continued until he had completed h^s 
tenth year. He states it as something remarkable, 
that he never remembers the time when he could not 
read. 

At the age of ten, much against his own will, he 
was taken home, to assist his father in business. This 
TiBSettled him, and together with the contiguity of the 
sea, and the similar attempt of an elder brother, urged 
him frequently to think of resortii^ to a seafaring lif^t. 
The fiather however was too wise a parent to cettt- 
strain his incUnations hopelessly, and exhibited sobmk 
l^ihg of the practical philosophy of a mind adapted 
to his circumstances. When walking amongst join- 
<er8, l^ricklayers, turners, braziers, Spe,, at their work, 
he waa careful to observe upon which of thes^ 
Qseful arts the attention of Benjamin appeared to 
£x itself. This was one of the most critical points of 
that son's history. It was the best and final effort of 
the father " to fix him in some trade or profession 
that would keep him on the land ; " and the kindness 
of th« moti?e was duly appreciated by the son. It 
opened the only proper door of escape from pursuits 
to which he had an insuperable aversion. From the 
period of these walks, he says, *^ it ever afterwards 
l>eeaiine a pleasure to him to see good workmen handle 
their tools." 
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He WM now placed for a few moiiilis with a 
cousin, a cutler; but his brother James, who had been 
bred a printer, opportunely returning to Boston with 
a set of types from Englauod, the father established 
him there in that business ; and Benjamin was offered 
a situation as his apprentice. This accorded with his 
bookish propensities ; but the term of bondage pro* 
posed was unreasonable, and his seafaring inclina- 
tions yet remained. He at last however signed an 
indenture, at twelve years of age, which bound him to 
his brother until his majority, and decided in a great 
measure the course and fortune of his future days. A9 
the father here resigns all immediate government of 
our young philosopher, the reader may be gratified 
with the following sketch of his person and character, 
delivered by Dr Franklin in old age to Ms only son, 
forming as it does an excellent portrait of a father of 
a family in a subordinate line of life. 

'^ It will not perhaps be uninteresting to you to 
know what sort of a man my father was. He had an 
excellent constitution, was of a middle size, but well 
made and strong, and extremely active in whatever he 
undertook. He designed with a degree of neatness, 
and knew a little of music. His voice was sonorous 
and agreeable ; so that when he sang a psalm or hymn, 
with the accompaniment of his violin, as was his fre- 
quent practice in an evening, when the labours of the 
day were finished, it was truly delightful to hear him. 
He was versed also in mechanics, and could, upon oc- 
casion, use the tools of a variety of trades. But his 
greatest excellence was a sound understanding and 
solid judgment in matters of prudence, both in public 
and private life. In the former, indeed, he never en- 
gaged, because his numerous family, and the medio- 
crity of his f(»rtune, kept him unremittingly employed 
in the duties of his profession. But I well remember, 
that the leading men of the place u^ed frequently to 
come and ask his advice respecting the affairs of the 
town, or of the church to which he belonged, and that 
they paid much deference to his opinion. Individuals 
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wtre also in the Babit of cohsulting him in their prU' 
Tate AfSiiTSy and he was often chosen arbiter between' 
contend!]^ parties. 

^' He was fond of haying at his table, as often as pos- 
sible, some friends or well-informed neighbours, ca* 
pable of rational conversation; and he was always 
careful to introduce useful or ingenious topics of dis* 
course, which might tend to form the minds of his 
children. By this means, he early attracted bur atten- 
tion to what was just, prudent, and beneficial, in the 
conduct of life. He never talked of the meats which 
appeared upon the table ; never discussed whether 
they were well or ill dressed, of a good or bad flavour, 
high-seasoned or otherwise, preferable or inferior to 
this or that dish of a similar kind. Thus accustomed,' 
from my infancy, to the utmost inattention as to these 
objects, I have been perfectly regardless of what kind 
of food was before me ; and I pay so little attention 
to it even now, that it would be a hard matter for me 
to recollect, a few hours after I had dined, of what 
my dinner had consisted. When travelling, I have 
particularly experienced the advantage of this habit : 
for it has often happened to me to be in company with: 
persons, who, having a more delicate because a more 
exercised, taste, have suffered, in many cases, consi* 
derable inconvenience ; while, as to myself, I have had 
nothing to desire." 

Franklin, from childhood, was of a frugal turn, and 
saved money prior to his apprenticeship, which made 
him master of " Burton's Historical Collection;'* 
'^ small chapmen's books," as he describes them, " and 
cheap, forty volumes in all." His father's library 
contained the usual books of the more intelligent non* 
confoirmists of that day^ i, &., those of speculative and 
controversial divinity*; Plutarch's lives, however^ 

• An anecdote of Dr Franklin's childhood has often been given ; but it ex- ' 
hiMts his propensity to innocent hnmonr so eharacteri8tically» that we cannot 
omit it. The father followe<t the patterns of piety he had received from 
bis ancestors, so as to be addicted to very long graces. When therefore, on 
one occasion, the family provision of salt meat for the winter was abon( to 
be pat into a barrel, " Father," said Benjamin, ** if yon were to say grace . 
n0W,0Ytt the whole b«rr«l at oncei it would be a prodigious saving of time** 
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inspind Itis esrly toito for Uogn^kymd weedote; 
IDefoe's Enays on Projects stirred perhaps kb €rst 
propensities to invention and practical enterprise ; sad 
Pr Malhei^s ** Essay to ^ Good/' kis beneToleiit in* 
dinations. He BaenEtiom the last two as tendings 
to gire hiitt a tarn of thinking whick infloenoed m 
principal ftttnre eyents of his life. 

We now hear no more of his preference for the sea ; 
or it remained with him only in the inaoce&t shape of 
the lore of hathing and swimming ; for he steadily ap« 
plied to his brother's hosiness, and became important 
to all his proceedings. Very humble, and humUy 
dealt with, was his first attempt at anthmi^ip-^ 
«• tvretched stuff/' he lived to call it, « in the street* 
ballad style ; '^ bat the mercenary iHrolher found his 
account in comnussioniog Benjamin to hawk some 
of these productions about the streets of Boston, 
particularly a ballad ealled «« The Light-house Tra- 
gedy*' (containing an account of a then recent ship-' 
wreck) and •• a Sailor's Song, on the taking of Tecusk 
or Btackbeafd, a noted Pirate." The father however 
i^monstrated, reminded both brothers that verse- 
makers were generally beggam, and criticised BeBJ»» 
min's productions imtil he relinquished them. 

But he was not unnoticed in a more encouraging 
liuy, and for more hopeful production. MaUlkew 
Adams, esq., an intelligent merchant of Boston, wel-. 
ODDfed hiih to the use of a pretty extensive library ; he 
twSl Locke, and ^>e **' Port Royal Art of Thinking ;" 
atid studied and imitated the Spectator. He ^waks in 
wann terms of his delight at makmg an odd volume of 
tktt latter his own, and the use he promptly made of it. 
^^ This was a publication I had never seen," he says. 
'^ I beagkt the volume, and read it again and again* 
I uras enchanted with it, thought the styk esoelkut^ 
and wished it were in my power to imitate it. With 
this view, I selected some of the papers, made shi^ 
summaries of the sense of each period, and put them 
for a few days aside. I then, without lookii^ at the 
bo(&, endeavoured to restore the essays to tWr dttc^ 
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i^miv ftDd to •xpr«is «aeb tiieogkt at Uiigth> as U 
wa» in tbe otigimi, en^loymg t^e modt appropriate 
iRor44 tb»|; e«eiinr«d to my muui, 
. ^^ I afterwards compare^ my Spectator with the 
CMlgiQAl : I pereeiyed some faults, which I corrected ; 
]Mit I foand that I waiUed a fund of wcNrdss if I may so 
•iipress myself, and a facility of recollecting and em* 
plying them, which I thought I should hy that time 
Mve ae^ired, had J continued to make verses. The 
ccmtineal need of words of the same meaning, hut of 
dilEerent lengths fitf the measure, or of different 
aounda four the riiyme, would hare obliged me to seek 
for a variety of synonymes, and have rendered me 
VMster of them* From this belkf, I took some of the 
tales of the Spectator, and turned them into verse ; and 
after a lime, whea I bad sufficiently forgotten them, I 
9gmi converted them into prose. 

^ Sometimes also I mingied all aw summaries to» 
getker, and a few weeks after endeavoured to ar* 
range them in the best order, before I attempted to 
form the periods and complete the esssiys. This I did 
with a view of acquiring method in the arrangemeni 
of my thoughts. On comparing afterwards my per^ 
ferra«»ce with the <HriginaU man^ faults were apparentt 
wkkh I Qorrected ; b«t I had sometimes the satisifao-' 
tJon to think, that in certain particulars of little inw 
portoBse I had been fortunate enough to improve the 
order of Ihongkl or the slyb ; a^d this encouraged 
xae ta hope that I sHoakl aacpeed, in time, in writing 
decentliy in the English language, which was one <tf 
tke greet c^cts of my ambition." 

Ahont this ttsse, a hter^rj acquaintance oS the 
Moseof Coliins, of Boston, induced Frai^Hn to at-* 
tempt hi« first original composition in prose. . They 
had been disputing verbaUy on the psopriety of he« 
fttofwlng a learned eduoatiom upon the female sex* 
£imdcfin maintained the affirmative of the qfnestien t 
hot his Qpiienssit, having the greater command of 
wmads, left kim mortified with the feeling of a me^ 
' de&at A» they were not again to meet fot 
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some time, Franklin detennined to attempt a reply to 
Collins on paper: and a correspondence was com* 
menced upon the subject. Thus springs the future 
stream of Franklin's literary character, and his sin- 
gular ability for temperate and fair discussion. He 
here again feceives the advantage of his father's su- 
perintendence of his plans. The papers both of Ben* 
jamin and his friend were accidentally seen by him ; 
to Collins he gave the palm of superior eloquence — ^tp 
Franklin, of more correct orthography and punctuation ; 
but far from discouraging his future attempts -in this 
way, he stimulated his plans of self-improvement, and 
fostered his rising ambition. 

His other modes of economising time and money 
were often commendable. He adopted a vegetable 
diet; and offering to maintain himself for half the 
money his brother paid for his board, the overture 
was readily accepted. Out of money saved from this 
half now paid to him, he contrived to obtain what 
was to him a considerable fond for the purchase of 
books : and while his brother and the other workmen 
took their dinner and other meals, his lighter repast of 
biscuit or bread and water, a handful of raisins, or a 
tart, was soon despatched, and afforded him leisure for 
reading and study, which he could obtain in no other 
way. 

Evidently fond of disputation, and having increased 
some previous tendency to scepticism by the perusal of 
Collins and Shaftesbury, he now studied the Socratic 
method of- conducting it, to the g^eat occasional per- 
plexity of his associates; but with great good sense he 
established a rule for himself, never to use the 
phrases '* certainly, undoubtedly," or any others that 
gave an air of positiveness to his opinions; but to 
substitute — ^*' I conceive; I apprehend; it appears to me 
80 and so : it is so, if I am not greatly mistaken." 
«* This habit, I believe," he says, •' has been of great 
advantage to me, when I have had occasion to incul- 
cate my opinions, and persuade men into measures that 
I have been, from time to time, engaged in promoting; 
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And as ihe chief ends of conversation are to inform 
or to be informed* to please or to persuade, I wish 
well-meaning and sensible men would not lessen their 
power of doing good by a positive, assuming mamiei^ 
that seldom fails to disgust, tends to create opposition, 
and to defeat most of the purposes for which speech 
was given to us/' 

Men mast be tanghc at if yon taught them not, 
▲ad things unknown proposed «a things forgot. 

So long as this can be fairly reconciled with sin* 
eerityf this advice may be attended to ; but this last 
line from Pope may probably suggest rather too close 
a connexion with the art of the courtier to be unequi« 
vocally recommended. 

When about four years of Franklin's apprenticeship 
had expired, we find him contributing material assist* 
ance to his brother in the establishment of a news- 
paper — ^the New England Courant. This was .the 
second that appeared in the colonies ; and Mr James 
Franklin was seriously dissuaded by many of his 
friends from undertaking it, on the ground of one 
paper being enough for America ! 

It being Benjamin's office to assist in the distribu- 
tion of the paper, and to conununicate between the 
press and the contributors, he soon imbibed a desire 
to try his hand amongst the latter, and began by 
placing anonymous essays, in a disguised hand* 
writing, under the office-door. Great was his delight 
on finding them attributed to some of the most in* 
genioiis and learned men of the town : he returned to 
his undertaking with fresh vigour, and had even the 
rare good sense to pause when '^ his fimd for such 
performances was exhausted." He then avowed his 
productions, and advanced in the estimation of the 
Bostonian wits accordingly. 

But alas for the propensity of our nature to envy t 
James Franklin soon considered his brother's author<*» 
ship in this point of view. It increased the sale of 
his paper ; this was solid pudding : but it brought the 
poor author empty praise ; and this, in James's opi- 
nion, was dangerous food for. his brother. Dis^^ 
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futM arose: tlie fiiftlief o^cftaioiiaUy forbitrtlod, mA 
ga»erally in BeiMasoiii's favour : the brother was pag«« 
«ioiiate ; our auuiof , now by kabiti aa4 aystemy cool, 
wary, and self^govemable. Every service of a com**^ 
znon apprentice he eould not think it reasonable to 
require of him vrho, as a brother and an atUhoFt had 
claims not often united. At length James's affaira 
were brought to a crisis %yhicli presented him the 
wished- for prospect of liberty. The Massachusetts 
Assembly, which sat at Boston, took offence at tome 
pc^tical remarks in the Courant, and issued a war* 
rant for the apprehension of the printer. BenjamiA 
Franklin was also apprehended, but dismissed with a 
slight reprimand. The brother was sent to prisoor, 
on the Speaker's warrant, for a month, for refusing 
to give up the author ; during which period Benjamin 
exerted himself with great zeal &r the interests of 
the paper, boldly canvassdng the measuree of thcr 
Assembly, and evincing the ^11 ability to make the 
utmost of a persecuted cause. When Jamas was dis^ 
missed, it was with am order of Assembly, ^ that hn 
James Franklin, should no longer print the news- 
paper called the New England Courant." The 
friends of the new undertaking, pecuniary and: lite^ 
rary, now sat in conclave. The order must not be dia* 
obeyed; but the happy circumatamee of BenjamioB 
iMiitiz»g*the same family- name vidth(as it was supposed) 
the same general interest, auggea^ed a method ot 
eluding it ; and James was advis&d to use his barother'ft 
same as printer of the paper, and to cancel his inden* 
turea, that it might upon inquiry appear more fea^ 
sihlyhiiS own. The elder brother however had hi^ 
share of the family acuteness, and stipulated that 
new secret indentures should be signed between them 
for the completion of Benjamin's a{»prentumsliifi« 
This was done; but the future champion of pablio li- 
1»erty was on ^e idert foi; hia ovm. Qoarrals agam* 
ensued. The younger brother too hoaieatly blamc9 
himself for ** taking advantage'^ of hii» nawsttuatioEO^ 
to alk>w a biografher to addi any thing to tkcr 
oensare ; bat he did take advantage of xt in thaiiK 
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dmpaUs himceforward. JiH»«& Acted, it u equally 
e^vident, a ranh and tyxaiiaical part; and undev 
^* the mortifying feelii3g of blows freely adminis^ 
tered," there is little ground for surprise that thia 
able and in other respects worthy lad resolved 
to quit his servitude. *^ It was not fair in me t# 
take this advantage/' he says ; ^* and this I there* 
fere notice as one of the first errata of my life : but the 
imfaimess of it weighed little with me when under 
the impression of resentment for the blows his passion 
too often urged him to bestow upon me. Though he 
was otherwise not an ill-natured man— perhaps I waft 
too saucy and provoking." 

His intention of leaving was avowed ; and thd 
brother took care so to prejudice all the neighbouring 
printers against him, that Franklin could entertain 
BO prospect of employment at Boston. His character 
also was not in good savour with the ruling powers ; 
and his father was too just a man not to avow his dLi« 
pleasure at his present determination. Ck>vert mcasurea 
were therefore resorted to in the management of hia 
departure, which was concerted with his friend Collins ^ 
a passage being taken for him with the latter, in a New 
Yorkvestel, as a lad whom an unfortunate intrigue 
had compelled to leave the place. He was now but 
seventeen ; and escaping on board without molestatiooi 
iound himself at New York in three days, a perfect 
atranger to all its inhabitants, almost pennyless, aad 
wiUiont a line of recommendation. 

But FrankHn never wanted confidence in hkaselff 
no^ despaired of his resources. Finding that one 
Bradford, the established printer there, bad no em* 
ployment for him, but considered it probable that a 
flon of his at Philadelphia would give him work, he took 
the boat without hesitation for Amboy, leaviag hia 
ehest and baggage to oome to him by sea. The passage 
waa stormy, f»d the boat had to pass a night on thei 
coast of Long Island. like many other young sailorSf 
be BOW had his quantum sufficit of a seafanng life^ 
and was compelled to digest his yet small acquiraoeala. 
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ts a philosopher in the company of a drunken Dutch- 
maii, and the only literary companion in the boat- 
honest Vohn Bunyan and his patient Pilgrim. The 
erening he landed at Amboy, having been thirty hours 
on the water without food, or any drink except from a 
bottle of filthy rum, he was violently attacked with 
fever. His remedy was copious draughts of cold 
water, which, happening to produce perspiration, suc- 
ceeded; and the followiiig morning he started on 
foot for Burlington,' fifty miles distant. 

The next evening, after a very rainy day, which 
drenched him thoroughly, he was compelled to put up 
with the miserable accommodations of one of the 
lowest American inns by the road -side, and began 
heartily to repent having quitted his brother. A 
backward course however was now more impracti- 
cable than to go forward. A few miles from Bur- 
lington he found a titled innkeeper and traveller, a 
Dr Brown, who soon diverted his melancholy, and con- 
firmed his sceptical opinions,and with whom he laid the 
foundation of an acquaintance which continued for many 
years. Arriving the third day, Saturday, at Bur- 
lington, he had the misfortune to find that all the Phi- 
ladelphia boats had sailed, and that no other was ex- 
pected to start before the Tuesday following. Asking 
advice as to his proceeding in the mean time, a chari- 
table old woman, of whom he had purchased ginger- 
bread, offered to lodge him, and supplied him with a 
plentiful dinner of ox-cheek, for the compliment of a 
pot of ale. In -an evening walk however he was 
agreeably surprised to find a boat on the Delaware, 
Bailing for the capital ; he bargained for his passage, 
and went directly on board. He had not yet conci- 
liated Neptune ; for the wind fell, the boat was 
drifted into a creek of which her managers knew 
nothing, and another cold October night was spent 
by the young adventurer on the water — ^ushering in a 
miserable Sunday morning, which showed them they 
had passed Philadelphia; when they tacked, and 
reached the city between eight and nine« 
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&ere again Ftmhkllki felt bis destHati<m in no 
small degree. On the road his appearance had ex- 
cited suspicion of his being a runaway lad; and it 
was not now improved by his second voyage, his 
hunger and fatigue, and the working dress he wore 
being crammed with dirty linen. His whole amounifc 
of money consisted of a shilling's-worth of copper, 
idiich he paid for his fare, and a single dollar. 

" I walked," he observesiSitowards the top of the 
street, looking eagerly on belli sides, till I came to 
Market-street, where I met a child with a loaf of 
bread. Often had I made my diimer on dry bread. 
I inquired where he had bougli^ it, and went straight 
to the baker's shop which b^ pointed out to me. I 
asked for some biscuits, expecting to find such as we 
had at Boston ; but they made, it seems, none of that 
sort at Philadelphia. I then asked for a threepenny 
loaf. They made no loaves of that price. Finding 
myself ignorant of the prices, as well as of the different 
kinds of bread, I desired him to let me have three- 
pennjrworth of bread, of some kind or other. He 
gave me three large rolls. I was surprised at receiv- 
ing so much ; I took them however, and baving no 
room in my pockets, I walked on with a roll under 
each arm, eating the third. In this manner, I went 
through Market-street to Fourth- street, and passed 
the house of Mr Read, the father of my future wife. 
She was standing at the door, observed me, and 
thought, with reason, that I made a very singular and 
grotesque appearance. 

** I then turned the comer, and went through Ches- 
nut-street, eating my roll all the way ; and having 
made this round, I found myself again on Market- 
street-wharf, near the boat in which I arrived. I 
stepped into it to take a draught of the river-water ; 
and finding myself satisfied with my first roll, I gave 
the other two to a woman and her child, who had come 
do^sm. the river with us in the boat, and was waiting 
to continue her journey. Thus refreshed, I regained 
the street, which was now full of well-dressed people. 
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led to a IftFgB Quftker^s neeting-bouae xiear th« 
market-place. I sat iow»witk the rertv «itd, aitef 
looking round me lor some time, kearing nothing amt^ 
and beii^ ^owsy from my last night's labour ani 
want of rest, I fell into a sound sleep^ In tki» state I 
coBitiniied till the assembly dispersed, when one of the 
congregation had the goodness to wsike me. Thas 
was consequently the nWt house I entered, or in 
which I slept, at Philadelphia." 

Franklin was directed from that abode of qiikt 
and quiet meditation, the Quaker's meeting-houi^, 
near themafket, Philadelphia, by one of the oongre*- 
gation, to the Crooked Billet inn in Water-street, 
where he dined, and slept soundly till supper-time (ait 
o'clock) when he had to endure many inquiries bf the 
inmates as to his origin and plans. In the morning 
he sought the shop of Andrew BradfcM-d, a printed 
and was cheered by the sight of the only friend he 
iiad seen since he left home — the father, who had come 
np from New York on horseback. Young Bradlbvd 
treated him hospitably, and offered to lodge him untH 
he was better provided, but a>uld give him no work: on 
which, the old man offered to proceed with him to one 
Keimer, another printer of the city ; who, mistakii^ 
the elder Bradford for a fellow^citrsen, received tl£ 
youth with civility, and promised him employment ih 
a few days. Franklin saw at a glance the character 
of his new master, who was the ready dupd of old 
Bradford's questions as to all his connexions an4 
prospects, and in no small degree surprised and mor* 
tified when iliformed of his name. 
' In Keimer he found the professions of printer SEod 
auth<Mr united, as in his own case ; only this worthy 
iBon of the muses had not so ungra<tefally abandoned 
them. He was cmnposing verses in solid printing«metal» 
not findibg them to require the cruffble of writing 
er farther tho«igkt^ and with but one pair of c«re»; 
this metallic stream proceeding soliely out of «^one 
ittal) head.'^— Franklinr aaysr with the greatest slm^ 
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plteit^y-^^'iio «ae coiiAif help hkft!^ — Hdwevwr^ 
ysankiiA wft» the only pressmaor of tlicf two^ $Mi 
CMind kinseif %«kkly tke oaly aofta ia Philade^pliit 
wlio was well aecjoHinted wi^ the whole prisliag 
bttflhiessw After getting Keimer's- press iixto ordeTi 
and wovking it for him, Bradford engaged him 94 
% composkoBr aa well' as to covreet his own and hia ens* 
tomers' blxtBd&ring compositioaa. Bat jealousy w«| 
excited by this a^Uempt to serve two masters ; Keimar 
piovided for him a lodging at Mr Read's (his own land* 
lovd) in a neighhouring street ; and thus commenced 
Franklin's aequaintance with his future wife's £eiinily» 

It was during this first voyage to Philadelplufti 
while the vesael was becalmed off Block Island^ that 
Franklin was cured of his youthful fancy to reHnquisb 
luiimal food. From reading a treatise of one TryoB 
OB the subject, he had in fact entirely abstained for 
aome time from eating any thing that had life ; even 
the takii^ of fish he considered as a species of murder^ 
Hkef havuig done nothing to deserve a violent' deaths 
But the crew at this time busily engaged themselves 
in catching cod, once a favourite dish of Franklin's* 
When it came from the fire, the smell was very tempt*- 
ing ; he says, <' I hesitated some time between prin* 
eiple and inclination, till at last recollecting, that 
when the cod had been opened, some small fish wera 
ibund in its belly, I said to myself, If you eat one 
another, I see no reason why we may not eat you. I 
accordingly dined on the cod with no small degree of 
pleasure, and have since continued to eat like the res0 
of mankind, returning only occasionally to my vegaf 
table plan. How convenient does it prove, to l^ a 
roHonal animal that knows how to find or intend a 
plausible pretext for whatever it has an inclination 
to do!" 

Benjamin Franklin was thus, at (mo remove, in tha 
Tery sphere he was formed to shine in. He was maint 
taining himself independently ; and while at the head of 
Us associates, wad even of his employers^ in every thii^ 
iMleileeCnal, he was working slowly forward in hia 
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own mind and diaracter, upon the same gfetieral plans 
and principtes which he exhibited throughout life. 
Boston troubles, and even friends, except friend Collins, 
aeem to have been forgotten. He saved money ; en- 
larged his literary acquaintance ; and spent his earn- 
ings and leisure time at once frugally and happily. 

The first person of consideration who appears to 
have discovered Franklin's superior parts, was sir 
William Keith, the governor of Pennsylvania. Though 
the debt of gratitude between the parties was never 
large, and the governor finally acted an inconsistent 
part, it evinces some instinctive knowledge of charac- 
ter in sir William, that seeing accidentally the first 
letter of our young printer to his family, he was im- 
pressed so favourably with its contents, as to declare 
that he would soon be, and ought to be, at the head 
of his profession in Philadelphia. This circumstance 
occurred by accident at Newcastle in the county of 
Delaware. Franklin had a brother-in-law, master of 
a trading oloop which frequented that town; from 
which he wrote to our youth an expostulatory letter 
on the grief which his absence had caused his friends. 
Franklin replied in a fair statement of its causes ; 
declining to return, as his relative advised ; but wish- 
ing to stand well in his opinion, and that his friends 
should be informed he was better appreciated where 
he was. Governor Keith, happening to be in company 
with Holmes at the time, perused this letter, pro- 
nounced the author a young man of good parts, said 
thttt he must and should be encouraged ; that if he 
would set up in Philadelphia, he would take care Jo 
transfer to him the public business from the present 
wretched printers of that capital, and to recommend 
him wherever he had influence. 

The Governor was so decided, at the time, in 
this feeling in Franklin's favour, that, on returning to 
Philadelphia, he called upon him at Keimer's, to the 
gre.iit Surprise of both himself and his employer ; took 
him to dnnk wine with him at a neighbouring tavern ; 
and proposed at once, that he should solicit his father 
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to plaee him in business. Ifis proinises of the patroa* 
age, which as governor he oooid insure to him, wor^ 
seconded by those of a colonel French, his friend, who 
was connected with the government of the province of 
Delaware. Franklin of course readily concurred in 
such unexpected and flattering plans. Sir William for* 
ther offered to write a letter to his father, with which 
Benjamin Franklin was himself to proceed by the first 
vessel to Boston. 

After this, he was invited to the table at the go* 
vemment-house, and received as a known public fa- 
vourite of Keith : but the scheme of his commencing 
business for himself it was thought proper not as 
yet to avow. 

In the spring of 1 724, he proposed to Keimer to return 
to Boston to visit his family. The Governor furnished 
him with the ample recommendation he had promised; 
which, with his entirely altered appearance, surprised 
his friends in no small degree. His father's heart 
was open to him again ; but his brother James could 
not be softened by the intervention of either parent. 

After inquiring carefully as to sir William Keith's 
general character, the elder Franklin determined re* 
spectfuUy to decline his offers for the present. He con* 
sidered him a man of *' small discretion," as he told 
Benjamin, '* to think of setting up a young man in bu* 
siness, who wanted three years of man's estate ; ** per* 
haps he became acquainted too with the small reliance 
that was to be placed upon sir William's constancy. 
He was naturally pleased however with the circum* 
stance of Benjamin obtaining so distinguished a 
patron, and commended him for it ; acknowledging that 
he must have been both industrious and frugal to re* 
turn so well provided in a few months (about seven) 
and givng his hearty consent to our youth's remaining 
at Philadelphia. His inclination for dispute and satire 
he advised him to control, and to endeavour,, by the 
time he came of age, to save money for his own use in 
the way proposed ; promising that, if he then came 
near the mark, he would not fftil to help him through. 
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Bb Mead ColUwi ivm «o i^euidL'widi AaidAm's ai]«» 
ceM U Fhikdelfifeia, thst ke Msmed a f iifcuatiea he 
luid oliteixied in flM Boatcm poBt-Kimee, mik a riew la 
Mtum with him. 

The (mly adTantege, therefore, which he ohtasneA 
liy thU Toyage, was a raconeiliialion io the greiUer 
nd hotter pavt of hk Camily, a circmnstance which he 
aeemf doif to have appreeiated. He re*embarked for 
New York in the course of the summer, calUag in ait 
Viewport, Rhode Ifilaad, hy the wmy, to vkit his bro- 
ther John. Here he recetyed a comnuMioa from one 
Y&naaa^ a friend of his brothers, to collect a debt for 
him in PeQaaf Ivaoia (about 35Z. curnency) which sooii 
taught him how little he was to be intrusted, at thia 
tame, with aobre Important business. 

la the Toyage from Newport, he accompanied a 
female Quaker and her family, to -wham he states him^ 
self to have incurred no small obHgsfeion. Observing 
a considerable familiarity between him and her 
aerrants, ahe took faim aside, and sidd, ^ Young 
man, I am in pain for thee ; lAioa. hast Jio parent ta 
ivatch oner thy conduct, and thou seemeat to be igno* 
rantof the^wwld, and the snares to which youth k 
espased. Rely upon what I tell tifcee.: those ar» 
v^jmen of bad .ehamoter ; I peiKeire it m all ik&tr 
flo^ons. if thoa .dost not ts!ke caffe, they will Jieafl 
tkee into dang«r. T^ief are «tra&geM im thee ; a»if 
advise thee, by &e friendly intenest i talcae i« thy pre«> 
A^Fvation, to ionn no canneicion wkOi them.^' 
* On &is 44ubt2Bg h«r opuBLioBi of his jconpasiafis, eh^ 
^we htm «ome further datsiis seqieidatig Atem ; asA 
$k» ijMtte pKMited both her kindness asd her discrimina^ 
4aon. The capfeain missisg some pl»fce o» Afiix arriviA 
lat New York, suspicion fell ufon theae youf^ wosiev. 
^Iliftir lodgings, to which Fcankiin h^d been invHed, 
Init refiised to go, w^e aeasc^jcd, and the pro^vtjr 
ibund there. ^< Ajidthas^ after haviag been saved frovi 
;ona rock ecmcealed under w»ter, it>poii which the vea- 
ael stEack during our paasag», I escaped aaother of a 
atiUBwra daqgerons naturae'' 
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A% lHhw yi*k^ iMiw &iK>iuB and fvomm ot iodUam 
iliveratfy <Mur yoiu»g philofiopber's history. Bunitl^ 
tbe g€r7en»or (a sgn of tlie cekbinted bishop Burnet) 
lieftriDf of the goodly freighit of books which Frwuklim 
1bro«gbi ynth him, desired the ca|»Uin to bring him 
ta itbi gO¥efQine»t<ioii8e ; displayed a .well-funushed 
librvy ; and «sliered into a long oonFersation witk 
him on literary subjects. Here also he found his 
fijend CoUuis waiting &>r him, who had so far 
fstgMeu their wannly^cherished philosophy, as to 
become a «onfinned dram-drinker and gamester* 
Franklin had to pay some c<msiderahle debts for him» 
before th^y coidd proceed to the capital ; and was 
thus tempted to expend the mcmey he had received 
for his brother's friend. This he calls *' one of the 
first great errata of his life." 

In Philadelphia Ckdiins could obtain no situation, 
his habits being, as Franklin thought* suspected. Ht 
&U therefore into entire dependence on his £riead, 
viio re]<ates as &lk)ws the adventure that happily closed 
this profitless union. 

«' ^l^enhe had drunk a little too mudi, he was very 
keAdstrong. Being one day in a boat together, on the 
StekMKrane, with some other young persons, he refused 
to take his tucn in lowmg. * Yov shall row for me/ 
said he, ^ till w;e g^et home.'—* No/ I replied, * w^ 
■rill not row fiw yon.'-^' Yosi shall,' said he, * or re* 
main upon the water all night' — * As you please/ 
* Let us row,' said the rest jof the company ; *• wihat 
JlignifiM whether he assists or «w>t.2' 3ut Already 
saagrj with him for his ccmduct in other respects, I 
■pensisted in my refusal. He then swore that he 
iinould mak« me row, or would throw me out of the 
Imit ; and he 4nade np to me. As soon as he was 
wthin my reach, I took him by the collar, gave him a 
violent thrust, and threw him hesd foremos|t into the 
.xiver. I knew that he was a good swimmer, and was 
tberefiwe under no apprehensions for his life. Before 
he could turn himself, we were able, by a few strokes 
of 0Uf oars, to place ourselvea out of his reach -, and 
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whenever he touched the boat, we askod him if he 
would row, striking his hands at the same time with 
the oars to make him let go his hold. He was nearly 
suffocated with rage, but obstinately refused making 
any promise to row. Perceiving, at lei^th, that hia 
strength began to be exhausted, we took him into the 
boat, and conveyed him home in the evening, com- 
pletely drenched. The utmost coldness subsisted be- 
tween us after this adventure. At last the captain of 
a West-india ship, who was commissioned to procure 
a tutor for the children of a gentleman at Barbadoes, 
meeting with Collins, offered him the place. He ac- 
cepted it, and took his leave of me, promising to dis- 
charge the debt he owed me with the first money he 
should receive; but I have heard nothing of him 
since." 

Sir William Keith, on reading the letter which 
Franklin brought from his father, pronounced hia 
decision " too prudent,'' re-asserting his own strong 
epiniou of our hero's merit, and his determination 
instantly to do for him what the father refused. He 
was resolved to have a good printer in Philadelphia, 
he said ; Franklin was the man he wanted; he would 
procure the necessary types from Eiu^and, for which 
he should repay hftn when able. What young man 
could have believed him insincere ? <' I naturallj 
thought him/' saysFrankHn, *' one of the best men in 
the world." 

It was now arranged that he was to prepare an in- 
ventory of types and presses ; which having produced, 
and brought within 100/. sterling, the Governor sug- 
gested that he had better proceed by the annual 
ship from Philadelphia to London, to select his own 
types, and to open a correspondence with the English 
booksellers. Some months having first to expire, 
Franklin resumed his engagement with Keimer. 

This singular old tradesman was evidently Frank- 
lin's butt. The latter, from the good company he 
kept, and the constant improvement of his own 
powers, felt it no great presumption to aeaume equality 
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with his employer, who had once hefen a disciple of 
the celebrated French prophets. Franklin describea 
Iiim as retaining much of his enthusiasm and supersti- 
tious particularities to old age. Upon him he exer- 
cised his power of argument freely, puzzled him with 
his ^ Socratic method,' and drew him into endless 
difficulties and contradictions, until he would rarely 
answer him a question without inquiring what was to 
be Franklin's inference. They entered, at length, 
into a soft of joint agreement to erect a new sect ! 
Keimer was to be the prophet, and Franklin the 
champion of the scheme ' against all comers : ' but a 
practical test of the master's coiistancy was first to be 
made. He was to relinquish animal food, and enjoin 
entire abstinence from it. The weak old man appears 
to have persevered for some time, during which he 
seems to have been the dupe of Franklin's love of 
humour, but finally gave in, and re-commenced ani- 
mal food, by devouring a whole pig at a single sitting. 
Franklin, at this time, contracted a more honour- 
able engagement with Miss Read, his landlord's 
daughter. Neither of the parties had reached their 
nineteenth year ; but she was very sensible and pru- 
dent, in Franklin's esteem, and, her friends seem to 
have possessed as much caution as Franklin's. The 
marriage was prevented by her mother, on account of 
their youth ; but no objection was taken to a gay 
young man of such respectable prospects. 

He has left a character of his three principal lite- 
xary associates at this time, which throws consider- 
able light on his own. Two of them were articled 
clerks to a solicitor, the other a merchant's clerk; 
one a religious, intelligent, and very worthy youth^ 
according to Franklin's own description, named Wat* 
son; the other two, Ralph and Osborne, unsettled in 
their religious principles, chiefly by his own ar* 
guments. The whole party were, of course, professed 
critics, and Ralph and Osborne poetical enthusiasts. 
The poets, like some greater ones, could never agree ; 
l>Ut Fri^nklin or^arily copfined himself to reading and 

8 
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eritieidii]^ poeta for amu^einent, or witii a view to in* 
erease his stock of words, and improve his taste.* 
. An agreement beii^, on one occasion, entered 
into for each of the partf to produce a^metricai 
version of the eighteenth psalm, Ralph called on 
Franklin a few days hefoire the time appointed, aiui 
produced what the latter thought a piece of som^ 
merits Franklin had heen, in the interim, «iucii 
engaged, and wa^ not ready. Finding this, Ralph 
importuned him to play off a literary experiment on 
the othe):s,, adid particularly on his opponents. " Os* 
born'^," said he, "never will allow the least merit 
to a poem of mine." (He was perpetually advising 
him to stick to his counter, where he would find dili* 
gence and punctuality his best recommendations.) 
*^ He is not so jealous of you ; take this, and produce 
it as yours ; I will pretend to have had no time to 
produce any thing." 

The friends assembled ; Watson first produced a 
tolerable performance: Osborne a much better ofie ^ 
Ralph's was now called for, but he declared he had no- 
thing to bring forward. The party then looked to 
Franklin, who, with great unwillingness, and several 
apologies for his ly&nt of time for fall correction, 
brought out Ralph's psalm. It was no sooner read^ 
.thsm admired rapturously. Ralph alone proposed some 
emendations, for which Osborne was bitterly severe 
upon him. *'.But who could have imagined that 
¥Vanklin was capable of such a performance I" said 
te. '* Such poetry, such force, such fire ! He htm 
brea improved cm. the original. In common oonvier- 
liatiQn he seems to have no choice of words ; he he* 
dilates and blunders ; and yet how he writes ! " This 
afl^ir conftftned Ralph's resolution to devote himself ' 
ilo poetry, in which, as we shall presently »ee, he 
earned himself a place in Pope's Dunciad, altbcHigh 
IpoBseased of considerahie powers ^f mind and abiliti&B^ 
an another line of composition. 

As the period for Franklin's proposed vdyage toEi^* 
iand approached, he applied &oqaeiitl]r«t tlie go? en»> 
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mteS^'haaMe fear lik letters of credit md r e con u a e ndai^ 
tion; ^t a ^nre daf im ahrajs appointed. Hie soiU 
XQg of the i^ip was postponed more llian obce ; btit the 
gOTernor etill was not ready. At last,- when the ▼«»- 
iei was about to sail, and Franklin called to reoeiTO 
his letteiB and take leave of sir Wiliiam, the ooloniai 
secr^ary told him that the goremor was noch en<- 
gaged with official papers, but would be down at New« 
ceatie before tiie ship. 

fVankliii enfoarked, and dropped down to ^at port : 
lUlph also, deserting a wife and child, sailed with 
him. Here was surely another erratum in Franklin'a 
history: snch a companion for his chosen friend! 
But Ralph's plan of finally abandoning his family does 
BOt appear to have been fully disclosed at this time. 

Arriving at Newcastle, Franklin fiDond that the 
governor was certainly there ; but the secretary re- 
eeived him with apologies, and assured him that it waa 
with the greatest regret sir William Keith could not 
see him; but he would not fail to send the promised 
letters on board, and wished him heartily a successful 
voyage and epeedy return. Franklin was discon«- 
certed at this conduct, so coni^ary, apparently, to his 
£rst cordial professions and general treatment of hin ; 
hat he was not yet suspicsous. He therefore finally ar-' 
sanged his biith, stores, 4^. When the govemor'a 
despatches £or England were brought on board by 
eolonel French, and Franklin inquiied for his Letters, 
he was infonned by the captain that they were all de- 
posited in one ha^, which hie could not then have dia-* 
tiirhed, but that he would give him an opportnaiity for 
kttpecting it during the voystge. 

'Oar yooDg philosopher now felt satisfied he wae 
OB the high road to faaoe and ^rtnsie, miagled 
feeely with the most respectable passeaagers in the 
vessdl, and obtained, with fiafl>ph; the hxHh origin 
nally designed Hov a legal ^enctieatan (Mr IJaiaiitfiin} 
and his son, who -were recalled to i^liadelpUa jvtst as 
the vessd was a^toot to sail* A ..^aker meroha^t 
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Afr Denhaxn, was on board, and sailed with him, 
with whom Franklin contracted a lasting friendship. 

In the British channel Franklin was permitted, as 
agreed, to look for his letters, and finding six or seven 
with his name on them, as committed to his care, had 
no doubt all was right. He landed in England^ 
in December 1724, and reached London on the d4th of 
that month. 

One of his letters was addressed to the king's^ 
printer; another to a stationer in the city, whose shop 
happening to be first in his way, he determined to go 
thither immediately. He delivered his packet to the 
master himself with no small confidence, as from go- 
vernor Keith. ** I do not know such a person," was 
the stationer's reply : but opening the letter, he ex* 
claimed, '' Oh ! this is from Riddlesden ; I have just 
found him out to be a complete rascal, and will re« 
eeive nothing further from him." So delivering the 
letter again to Franklin, he turned on his heel toward 
..another person. Our adventurer was now staggered ; 
and revolving the strange delays, and the altered 
conduct of the governor towards him, with other cir- 
cumstances, in his mind, he began to suspect himself 
duped. In this emergency, he happily found his 
Quaker friend, who assured him that Keith, far from 
being able to give him letters of credit on London* 
had no credit anywhere where he was known : that 
none who were acquainted with him depended on hia 
promises; and that therefore his letters were not 
better than blank paper for Franklin. Riddlesden'a 
character (the writer of the refused letter) Frank- 
lin and his friend both knew to be indifferent; he 
had nearly ruined the father of Miss Read : but the 
letter itself was evidence of his intriguing disposition. 
It appeared to allude to some secret plan, disconcert- 
ing Mr Hamilton's designs in coming to England; 
and being handed to that gentleman, on his arrival soon 
after, furnislmd that important inforauition foT which 
he ever acknowledged himself obliged tQ Franklin^ 
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At the sttggestion of the worthy Denham, he re* 
linqiiished all dependence on sir William Keith's pa- 
tronage at once, and applied himself to seeking em- 
ployment in his business. He was brought, at any 
rate, to the most propitious spot in the world, for 
his improvement both as a printer and in all his 
favourite pursuits. Franklin, in his journal, dis- 
misses Keith's character in a strain of very impartial 
and manly forbearance ; ascribing his desertion of 
him to the habit " which a foolish wish to please 
every body may produce ; and having little to give/* 
he says quaintly, " he gave expectations. He was, 
otherwise, an ingenious sensible man, and a good go* 
vemor for the people, though not for the proprieta- 
ries, whose interests he disregarded. Several of our 
best laws were of his planning, and passed during his 
government." 

Thus introduced to that country whose very throne 
he was destined to shake, the subject of our memoir 
obtained employment at one Palmer's, a considerable 
printer in Bartholomew-close. His earnings were 
considerable, but his habits gay ; and his friend Ralph, 
an idler and a spendthrift, depended wholly upon him. 
They lodged together in Little Britain, in rooms for 
which they paid 3^. 6d, a week. Ralph's ambition 
was to become an actor ; but the ruling powers of the 
drama of that day gave him no encouragement, and 
Wilkes, the manager of Druiy Lane, candidly ad- 
vised him to seek some other mode of subsistence. 
He then offered to engage with one Roberts, a book- 
seller in Paternoster-row, to produce a succession 
of essays after the manner of the Spectator ; but the 
publisher did not approve of his specimens. Making^ 
a similarly fruitless effort for employment with the 
scriveners, Ralph resigned himself to dissipation. 

Franklin became a compositor on the second edition 
of " Woolaston's Religion of Nature," which awoke a 
train of metaphysical reflections in his mind. This 
resulted in his printing, on his own account, " A short 
Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and 
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FMay** iN^ikk AdTanoad Inm ia bk ei^^ymrV Mtina- 
tion aa a jroung man of talent, while he aKpoatuJa/led 
with hijn on the looseness of his principlea. The pioot 
was dedicated to his friend Ralph, with the followiiif 
motto from Dryden : 

— — Whatever h, ti r)f hf. But parbBnd mm 
S4es but a part o' the chain, the neareit link : 
His eye not oarr^ iog to that equal beam 
That poises all above. 

We suppose it is in allusion to the principles of 
thi^ production that Franklin says, '' My printing this 
was another erratum *,'* 

This pamphlet procured him soijie literary acquaint- 
ances. A neighbouring surgeon introduced him to 
Mandeville, the author of " The Fable of the Bees :'* 
and this led to his frequenting Mandeville's club at the 
Horns in Cheapside ; he contracted with a seller of 
second-hand books for the use' of his stock ; met at 
Batson's coffee-house with Dr Pemberton, sir Isaac 
Newton's friend, and was promised an introduction to 
that great sage. Sir Hans Sloane welcomed him to his 
repository in Soho-square, and purchased of him an 
asbestos purse, and some other American curiosities. 

He now recounts another grand erratum of his life— » 
the total neglect of his engagement with Miss Read ; 

• In a letter from I>r Franklin to Mr B. Vaughan, dated Nov. 9, 1779, wc 
Inve the following accoant of this pamphlet ; 

** It was addressed to Mr J. R.j^tnat is, James Ralph) then a youth of aboot 
my age, and my intimate friend f afterwards a political writer and historian. 

" The purport of it was to prove tiio doctrina of fal«, from the supposed aft 
trihntes of God, in some such manner as tfais. That in erecting and govern- 
ing the world, as he was Infiniteiy wise, he knew what wonid be best ; tot- 
aiteiy good, he must be disposed — and iAfinitely powej-fnl,he must be abla— Co 
execute it. Consequently, all is right. 

** There were only an hundred copies priated, of wbidi I g are a Hw to 
friends; and afterwards, disliking the piece, as conceiving it might have aa 
H! tendency, I barnt the rest, except one copy, the margin of which was filled 
with manoacript notes by Ljfons, author of the Ji^lUbUit^of Hunum 
Judgment, who was at that time another of my acquaintance in London, t 
was not 19 years of age when this was written. 

" In 1730, I wrote a piece on the other side of the question, which 
Iwgvn with laying for its foundation this fact; ' That almost all men lit ail 
i(g€» and counirUa have, at times, m^de uae ef ^Kktzm^ Thenee 1 rea» 
foned) that if all things are ordained, prayer must, among the rest, be 
•rdained. Bat praying exists, therefore all other things are not ordained, 4c. 
Thia yaoiphlet wtas never printed, and the manaseript has been lost. The 
great uncertainty I found in metaphysical reasonings disgusted me : and I 
failted that kind of reading and study for etkera nore satiifaatery/* 
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ke T»r&e hmvmg written to l:i«r more tiian one lettet 
from London, to inform her that he was. not likely 
soon to return* She also appears^ however, to haya ' 
liecn something of th« philosopher in love, haying 
been some time married on Franklin's retnrn. 

Ralph now openly avowed his intention of never 
more returning to his wife and child, and took a mistress, 
whom OUT hero chiefly maintained ; hut at length leflb 
London to open a village school in Berkshire. During 
Ms ahsence, Franklin took liberties with Mrs T***, 
"*which she and Ralph alike resented, and which pro- 
duced a final separation between the friends : — another 
erratum, says our honest auto-biographer. 

After the completion of twelve months at Palmer's, 
Franklin removed to the printing office of Mr Watts, in 
lincoln's-inn-fields *, where he continued during the 
whole of his subsequent stay in the British metropolis. 
He found a contiguous lodging with a widow, lady 
ia Duke-street, opposite the Catholic chapel, for 
which he paid at his old rate of 3s. $d. weekly, and 
received no new impression in favour of Christians 
^rom his occasional notices of the Romish supersti* 
tions in this family and neighbourhood. His land- 
lady was a clergyman's daughter who, marrying a 
Catholic, had abjured Protestantism, and became ac- 
quainted with several distinguished families of that 
persuasion. She and Franklin found mutual pleasure 
in each other's society. He kept good hours ; and she 
was too lame generally to leave her room ; frugality 
was the habit of both ; half an anchovy, a small slice 
of bread and butter each, wifh half a pint of ale be- 
tween them, furnished commonly their supper. So 
well pleased was the widow with her inmate, that 
when Franklin talked of removing to another house, 
where he could obtain the same accommodation as 

* When he came to England afterwards^ aa the agent of Maflsachnsetti* 
be went into the printing office of Mr VVatta in WiUl-street, liucoluVinn^ 
Helds, and going iq) to a pacticnlar press (now in the posfeasion of Meaera 
CoK and Bnyln, of Great Queen-street) thus addressed the two workmen s 
'* Come, my friends, we wili drink together ; it is now forty years since t 
«»rked like yon. at this press, as a jonrneyman printer." He sent for a gallon 
«f porter, and they drank ** success to printing." 4 
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with her for 2s. per week, she became generous in 
his favour, and abated her charge for his room to that 
sum. He never paid her more during the rest of his 
stay with her, which was the whole time he continued 
in London. In the attic was a maiden Catholic lady, by 
choice and habit a nun. She had been sent early in 
life to the Continent to take the veil ; but the climate 
disagreeing with her health, she returned home ; de- 
voted her small estate to charitable purposes, with the 
exception of about IS/, a year ; practised confession 
daily ; and lived entirely on water-gruel. Her pre- 
sence was thought a blessing to the house ; and several 
of its tenants in succession had charged her no rent. 
Her room contained a mattress, table, crucifix, and 
stool, as its only furniture. She admitted the occa- 
sional visits of Franklin and her landlady ; was cheer- 
ful, he says, and healthful : and while her supersti- 
tion moved his compassion, he felt confirmed in his 
frugality by her example, and exhibits it in his jour- 
nal as another proof of the possibility of supporting 
life, health, and cheerfulness, on very small means. 

During the first weeks of his engagement with Mr 
Watts, he worked as a pressman, drinking only water, 
while his companions had their five pints of porter 
each per day ; and his strength was superior to their's. 
He ridiculed the verbal logic of strong beer being ne- 
cessary for strong work ; contending that the strength 
yielded by malt-liquor could only be in proportion to 
the quantity of flour or actual grain dissolved in the 
liquor, and that a penny-worth of bread must have 
more of this than a pot of porter. The Water- Ame- 
rican, as he was called, had some converts to his sys- 
tem ; his example, in this case, being clearly better 
than his philosophy ♦. 

* For 'While the niucllaginoas qualities of porter may form one criterion of 
the iionrishment it yields, it does not follow that mere noarishment is or oufht 
to be the only consideration in a laboaring man's use of malt-liqoor or any. 
other aliment. It is well known that flesh-meats yield chyle in greater 
abundance than any prodnction of the vegetable kmgdom ; but Franklin 
woald not have considered this any argument fur living wholly npo« meat. 
The facTis, that the stimulating qaality of all fermented liquors (when mode- 
rately taken) is an essential part of the refreshment, and therefore of the 
strength they yield. 

*' W« curse not wine— the vile excess we blanie." 
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Franklin was born to be a revolutionist, in mtiny 
good senses of the word. He now proposed and car- 
ried several alterations in the so-called chapel^laws of 
the printing office ; resisted what he thought the im- 
positions, while he conciliated the respect, of his fel- 
low-workmen ; and always had cash and credit in the 
neighbourhood at command, to which the sottish part 
of his brethren were occasionally, and sometimes 
largely, indebted. He thus depicts this part of his 
prosperous life : — ^^ On my entrance, I worked at first 
as a pressman, conceiving that I had need of bodily 
exercise, to which I had been accustomed in America, 
whore the printers work alternately as compositors 
and at the press. I drank nothing but water. The 
other workmen, to the number of about fifty, were 
great drinkers of beer. I carried occasionally a large 
form of letters in each hand, up and down stairs, 
while the rest employed both hands to carry one. 
They were surprised to see, by this and many other 
examples, that the American Aquatic^ as they used to 
call me, was stronger than those that dri^nk porter. 
The beer-boy had sufficient employment during the 
whole day in serving that house alone. My fellow press- 
man drank every day a pint of beer before breakfast, 
a pint with bread and cheese for breakfast, one be- 
tween breakfast and dinner, one at dinner, one again 
about six o'clock in the afternoon, and another after he 
had finished his day's work. This custom appeared to 
xne abominable ; but he had need, he said, of all this 
beer, in order to acquire strength to work. 

*' I endeavoured to convince him, that the bodily 
strength furnished by the beer could only be in pro- 
portion to the solid part of the barley dissolved in the 
water of which the beer was composed ; that there 
was a larger portion of flour in a penny loaf, and that, 
consequently, if he ate this loaf, and drank a pint of 
water with it, he would derive more strength from it 
than from a pint of beer. This reasoning however 
did not prevent him from drinking his accustomed 
quantity of beer, and paying every Saturday night a 
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icore of four or fire shiUiogs a week for tim caised 
leverage } an ezpence from which I was wholly ex* 
tmfL Thus do these poor devils continue all theip 
Uvea in a state of voluntary wretchedness and poverty* 
' ''*' My example prevailed with several of them to re* 
aounce their abominahle practice of hread and cheesa 
with beer ; and they procured^ like me, from a neigh* 
liouring house, a good basin of warm gruelt in which 
wafi a small slice of butter, with toaated bread and 
Butmeg. This was a much better breakfast^ which 
did not cost more than a pint of beer, namely, three* 
halfpence, and at the same time preserved the head 
clearer. — Those who continued to gorge themselvea 
with beer, often lost their credit with the publicaa, 
£rom neglecting to pay their score. They had thea 
recourse to me to become security for them, their Ugkif 
as they used to call it, being out. I attended at the 
pay-table every Saturday evening, to take up the littU 
sums which I had made myself answerable for, and 
which sometimes amounted to near thirty shillings a 
wedk. 

*' This circumstance, added to my reputation of be* 
ing a tolerable good gabber^ or, 'm. other words, skilful 
in the art of burlesque, kept up my importance in the 
chapel. I had, besides, recommended myself to the. 
esteem of my master by my assiduous application to> 
business, never observing Saint Monday. My extra-^ 
ordinary quickness in composing always procured me 
such work as was most urgent, and which is commonly 
best paid ; and thus my time passed away in a very 
pleasant manner." 

Franklin, from boyhood, waa a capital swimmer. 
He had studied and practised Thevenot's doctrines ; 
and displayed, during his stay in London, that agility 
pK the Thames which procured him great admiratioo* 
Betuming one day with a party from Chelsea, b^a 
swam the greater part of tho way from that place to 
Blackfriars bridge, displaying a(|uatic feats at which 
the spectators were astonished, and in which it af»* 
pears he had few equalai 
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He hefftenthf used • ktle, wksn s. bey, as a s(»t of 
wml for /die hnmaii body. Bwimming he calh a 
kmd of rowing' with the axans aad legs ; and the addiw 
tkm of a sail^ as he terms it* was suggested by hia 
approaching a pond, while flying a kite on a summer'a 
day. *' I tied," he says, ^' the string to a stake, and 
tiie kite ascended to a considerable height above the 
f&adj. while I was swimming. In a little time, beiag; 
desirous ol amusing myself widi my kite, and of enjc^ 
mg al the same time the pleasure e£ swimming, I 
vetmmed, and loosing from the stake the string with 
Ae little stick which was fastened to it, went agaia 
into the water, where I found that, lying on my back, 
and holding l^e stick in my hands, I was'drawn alongf 
the surface of the water in a very agreeable manner. 
Having then, engaged another boy to carry my clotiiefl 
found the pond to a place which I pointed out to him 
on the other side, I began to cross the pond with mj 
kite, which carried me quite over without the leasfe 
&tigue, and with the greatest pleasure imaginable. I 
was only obliged occasionally to halt a little in my 
oourse, and resist its progress, when it appeared that 
by following too quickly I lowered the kite too much ;: 
by doing wHch occasionally, I made it rise again* I 
lacve never since that time practised this singular 
mode oi swimming, though I think it not impossible 
te cross in this manner from Dover to Calais. The 
paeket'boat however is still preferable," 

Sir William Wyndham sent for him, in consequence^ 
of his fame in this art, to teach his sons to swim, and 
proposed a handsome remuneration to him for his 
tiouble : so that Franklin conceiv^, had he remained 
in England, he might have opened a swimming schodL 
with very good prospects of jsuccess. "Had the over- 
tuve," he says, *' been made earlier by sir William, and 
when he was less disposed than he now was to return tO; 
Amenea, ha wimld certainly have accepted it, and at* 
tmnpited some public establishment of the kind." 

He also^ about this- tune, entertained a. proposal 
ffom a very intellig-^ili and well-educated &llow>« 
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workman to tranel over Europe witb him, working 
by the way. But his good friend Denham, whom lie 
frequently consulted, was against this project, and soon 
induced him to relinquish his present engagement, 
and prepare for returning to his native country. 

Denham had come over to Europe to purchase 
goods for a general store in Philadelphia, in which he 
had of late been very successful. Admiring Frank* 
lin's industrious and frugal turn, he now invited him 
to become his assistant in arranging and packing the 
goods, and to engine with him afterwards as a supe- 
rior clerk ; promising that, as soon as he should be 
qualified for the adventure, he would commission him 
with a cargo of provisions for the West Indies, obtain 
him certain custom among his friends, and concern 
himself in his future establishment in a mercantile 
way. He was to have 50/. per annum at the com-* 
mencement of the engagement; less, he says, than 
he now earned ; but the better future prospects it of- 
fered, and the cheerful thoughts of returning home, 
induced him to close with it. 

Franklin gives one trait of this amiable man*s cha* 
racter, which must have inspired him with a high 
sense of his honour. Some years previous to his pre- 
sent appearance in England, he had failed in business 
at Bristol, and compounded with his creditors. On 
his return at this time in better circumstances, he 
invited all of them to an entertainment, which they 
considered only as a tribute of respect ; but on the 
first remove of the plates, each creditor found upon 
the table an order on a banker for the payment of the 
balance originally due to him, with interest to the 
day. 

Franklin passed about eighteen months in London, 
working hard at his business, improving his know- 
ledge, and extending his acquaintance. But his 
friend Ralph, his book purchases, and occasionally 
frequenting the theatre, kept him poor. Twenty- 
seven pounds out of his earnings went in the first 
item alone; his fellow-adventurer however seems 
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by no means to have spared endeavours to sueceed ia 
his tunL 

ITie subject of this memoir took leave of the print* 
ing business, and closely engaged himself for some 
weeks in assisting his friend Denham in collecting his 
freight. They sailed from Gravesend for Philadel^ 
phia, 2ad July 1726, on board the Berkshire, Clerk, 
master. 

The leisure-hours of this voyage were memorable 
for prodacing the first draft of Franklin's plan for his 
conduct in life, which there will he occasion to speak 
of shortly. His journal, kept throughout the voyage, 
exhibits the observant character of his mind. The 
following is a characteristic extract :-— 

** Tuesday f August 9, 
** Took our leave of the land this morning. Calms 
the fore part of the day. In the afternoon, a small 
gale ; fair. Saw a grampus. 

<^ Friday f August 19. 

^' This day we had a pleasant hreeze at East. In the 
morning, we spied a sail upon our larboard bow, 
about two leagues distance. About noon, she put out 
English colours, and we answered with our ensign ; 
and in the afternoon, we spoke with her. She was a 
ship of New York, Walter Kippen, master, bound 
fnmi Rochelle in France, to Boston, with salt. Our 
captain and MrD. went on board, and stayed till 
evening, it being fine weather. Yesterday, com- 
plaints being made that a Mr G n, one of the pas« 
sengers, had with a fraudulent design marked the 
cards, a court of justice was called immediately, and 
he was brought to trial in form. A Dutchman, who 
could speak no English, deposed by his interpreter, 
that when our mess was on shore at Cowes, the pri- 
soner at the bar marked all the court cards on the 
back with a pen. 

*' I have sometimes observed, that we are apt to 
fancy the person that cannot speak ibtelUgibly to us, 
prop(»:tionably stupid in understanding ; and when we 
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■peak l«»ar tbiM iPivds of fiagUth to a fiMwigMr, U 

is louder than ordinary, as if we thought his deai^ 
and tbat he had U»t th« use ol his ears as. well as his 
tonguew SoBtmMng like this, I inagine^ might ba 
ilie caae of Mr G 'n ; he fimcied tbs Dutchnwi 
aould not see wh«t he was about, because ha cottU 
]U>t undArrtand English, and tkerefbre boldly did k 
before his face. 

'^ The eyidenee was plain and poahhre ; the priaoner 
could not deny the fact, but replied, in his def«nce» 
that the cards he marked were not those we commonly* 
played with, but an imperfect paek which he afterwards 
gvfe to the cabin»boy. llie atiomey-general ob- 
served to the court, that it was not likely be should 
take the pains to mark the cards without some ill- 
design, or some further intention than just to give them, 
wben he had done, to the boy, who understood nothing 
at all of cards. But another evidence, being called, 
deposed that he saw the prisoner in the main-top one 
day, when he thought himself unobserved, marking a 
pack of cards on the backs, some with the print of a 
dirty thumb, others with the top of his finger, 4^* 
Now there being but two packs on board, and the 
prisoner haying just confessed the marking of one, 
the court perceived the case was plain. In fine, the 
jury brought him in guilty, and he was condemned t» 
be carried up to the round^top, and made j^t th«rei» 
in view of all the ship's company, during the space of 
three hours,, that being the place where the act was 
committed, and to pay a fine of two bottles of brandy. 
But tiie prisoner resisting authority, and refusing t9r 
submit to punishment, one of the saitors stej^ed up. 
ahok and let down a rope to us, which we, with mu(& 
Btmgglingt made fast about his middle, and hoisted 
hira up into the air, sprawling, by maaa force. We let; 
him hang, cursing and swearing, for near a quarter of 
an hour ; but at length he crying out murder ! and 
looking Uaek in the face, die sope hmng overtort 
about his middle,* we thought pvoper to let him down 
again; and oar mess ^have exoommiuacatod him Hih 
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<< Our €gcei^»niinicated shipmate thinluiii^ proper to 
CMMiply with the acntence the court piuMed opon hiiBi 
%aA ^xpna^mg' himself willing^ to psy the fiae« wo 
have this morning received him into unity .again. 
Man is a sociable being, and it is, for ought I know, 
one of the worst of punishments to be excluded from 
society. I have read abundance of fine things on the 
subject of solitude, and I know it is a common boast 
in the mouths of those that affect to be thought wisOf 
that they are never less alone than when alone, I ac» 
knowledge solitude an agreeable refreshment to a 
busy mind ; but were these thinking people obliged 
to be always alone, I am apt to think they would 
quickly find their very being insupportable to thenu 
I have heard of a gentleman who underwent seven 
years' close confinement in the Bastile at Paris. He 
was a man of sense, he was a thinking man ; but be- 
ing deprived of all conversation, to what purpose 
should he think ? For he was denied even the instru- 
ments of expressing his thoughts in writing* There 
is no burden so grievous to man as time that he 
knows not how to dispose of. He was forced, at last, 
to have redourse to this invention ; he daily scattered 
pieces of paper about the floor of his little room, and 
then employed himself in picking them up, and stick- 
ing them in rows and figures on the arm of his elbow 
chair ; and he used to tell his friends, after his re- 
lease, that he verily believed, if he had not taken this 
method, he should have lost his senses. One of the 
philosophers, I think it was Plato, used to say, ^' That 
he had rather be the veriest stupid block in nature, 
than the possessor of all knowledge without some 
intelligent being to communicate it to. 

^' 'Tis a common opinion among the ladies, that if a 
man is ill-natured, he infallibly discovers it when he 
is in liquor. But I, who have known many instances 
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to the contrary^ will teach them a more efFeetaal 
method to discover the natural temper and disposition 
of their humhle servants. Let the ladies make one 
long sea- voyage with them, and if they have the least 
ffpark of ill-nature in them, and conceal it to the end 
of the voyage, I will forfeit all my pretensions to their 
&vour. The wind continues fain" 
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CHAIPTER II. 

T^ktJ^ of circnmsUBcefl in ^Philadelphia.— Miss Read married.— the Govei^ 
teor superseded, and ashamed to see him. — ^Illness of Franklin and his em- 
ployers—Death <t>T the latter, and Franklin's retarn to the printing basinesa. 
•—New engagement with Keimer. — Quarrels with and leaves bins, to becou* 
a master. — Commences bosiness in partnership, and in a very hamble way. 
-xThe Jttnto. — Specimen of his early essays.— Rite of his paper.— Dissolves 
the paitnership, and succeeds gradoally on his own accoimt. — Marries. 

FiUKKLiN and his friend landed at Philadelphia the 
11th of October, and found Keith no longer governoTy 
hehig superseded by major Gordon. He seemed ashamed 
at meeting Franklin in the streets, but they passed. 
** I," says he, " should have been equally ashamed 
myself at meeting Miss Read, had not her family^ 
justly despairing of my return, after reading my letter, 
advised her to give me up, and marry a potter of the 
name of Rogers, to which she consented ; but he never 
made her happy, and she soon separated from him^ 
refusing to cohabit with him, or even bear his name, 
on account of a report which prevailed of his having 
another wife. His skill in his profession had seduced 
Miss Read's parents ; but he was a bad subject al- 
though an excellent workman. He involved himself 
in debt,, and fled, in the year 1727 or 1728, to the 
West Indies,- where he died." 

With Keimer appearances had improved ; he had 
a shop well supplied wuth stationery, various new 
types, a number of hands, though none good, 
and seemed to have plenty of printing business. A 
store in Water-street was taken by Mr Denham, 
where Franklin attended closely to business, ap« 
plied himself diligently to accounts, and was very sue- 
cess&il in the disposal of goods. The friends lodged 
and boarded together. " He was sincerely attached to 
me," Franklin says, '^ and acted towards me as if he 
had been my father. — On my side, I respected and 
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loved him. My situation was happy ; but it was a 
happiness of no long duration." 

In February 1727, when the subject of our memoir 
had just entered his twenty-second year, both were 
taken suddenly ill. Franklin's disorder was a pleu- 
risy, which brought him to the border of the graye^ 
4ind from which he suffered so much, that he began, 
aa he says, to consider death as a deliverer, felt a sort 
of disappointment when he found himself likely to re- 
cover, and regretted that he had still to experience, 
sooner or later^ the same disagreeable scene a«»r 
again. 

Denham died, and with him Franklin^s expectationa 
of being established in the business they were pursa* 
ing ; the affairs of this worthy man were in so ub« 
settled a state as to be taken into the hands of has 
creditors. His friend therefore was once more com- 
pelled to look into the wide world for an occupation. 

His brother»in-law Holme, being now in Phila* 
delphia, advised his rettnm to the printing business:; 
and Keimer tempted him with an offer of larger wagsa 
to take the management of his establishment. Franfe* 
Hn was however disgusted with all he could recol* 
lect of his old employer ; he had also heard abad chft« 
racter of him in London from his wifis and her friendBf 
and did not wish to have any more connexion witE 
lim. 

He again sought for employment therefore as a 
merchant's clerk, but being disajqaointed, was com^ 
pelled to close with Keimer's proposals. He found 
in the printing-house the following hands :-* 

^^ Hugh Meredith, a Peansylvanian, about thirty* 
ftve years of age. He had been brought up to hus<« 
bandry, was honest, sensible, had some experience, 
and waa fond of reading ; but too much addicted to 
drinking. 

'* St^hen Potts^ a young rustic, just broke horn 
•ehool, and of rustic education, with endowmenta 
rather above the common order, and a competent por« 
tioa of undesstanding and gaiety; but a littlt idleu 
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*' Kcdmsr had^eogag^d theM two at ^ry low vi^es^ 
which he had promised to raise every three mooithi • 
shiUiag a week^ provided theis improvement in th» 
tjFpogiaphic artahould merit it. Tlua future incseaM 
of wages was the hait he had made use of to ensnare 
tliem. Meredith was to work at the press, and Pottv 
to bind hooks^ which he had engaged to teach them^ 
though he understood neither himself 

*< John Savage, an Irishman, who had been brought 
up to no trade, and whose service for a period of foiu 
years Keimier had purchased of the captain of a shipi 
He was also to be a pressman. 

«« George Webb, au Oxford scholar, whose 'time h^ 
Iiad in like maamer bought for four yearSfi, Jntesding 
him for a compositor. I shaU speak more of him 
l^esently. 

<« Lastly, David Harry, a country lad^ who was ap« 
jj^reaticed to him*" 

Fraakliu's natural sagacity hfid now been improved 
hy experience, 't I soon perceived," says he, " that 
Keimer's intention, in engaging me at a price so much 
above what he was accustomed to give, was that I 
might foraa all these raw journeymen and apprentices, 
who scarcely cost him any thing, ajid who, being in* 
dentured, would, as soon as they should be sufficiently 
instructed, enable him to do without me. I neverthe^ 
less adhered to my agreement. I put the office in 
order, which was in the utmost confusion, and brought 
hia pec^le by degrees to pay attention to their wockt 
and to execute it in a more masterly style." 

Franklin thqught it singular to see an Oxford 
scholar in the condition of a bought servant* He was 
not more than eighteen years of age, and related 
following particulars of himself: *^ Born at Olou^ 
eester, he had been educated at a grammas sdioolf 
lUdd had distinguished himself among the sch<^ara by 
his superior style of acting, when they represented 
dfanaatie performances. He was a member of a lite- 
vary club in the town ; and some pieces of his con^o* 
siti%a, in proa« as well as in verse, had beea insestod 
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in the Oloucestet papeni. Hence he Wdfl setit to 
Oxford, where he remained ahout a year; but he 
was not contented, and mshed aboTe all things to 
see London, and become an actor. At length, havii^ 
received fifteen guineas to pay his quarter's board, he 
decamped with the money from Oxford, hid his gown 
in a hedge, and travelled to London. There, having 
BO friend to direct him, he fell into bad company, 
Boon squandered his fifteen guineas, could find no way 
of being introduced to the actors, became contempt 
tible, pawned his clothes, and was in want of bread. 
As he was walking the streets, almost famished with 
hunger, and not knowing what to do, a recruiting- 
bill wafr-put into his hand, which offered an imme- 
diate treat and bounty-money to all who were dis- 
posed to serve in America. He instantly repaired to 
the house of rendezvous, enlisted himself, was put on 
board a ship, and conveyed to America, without even 
wilting a line to inform his parents what was become 
of him. His mental powers were considerable ; he 
was lively, witty, very agreeable, but very dissi- 
pated." 

John, the Irishman, soon decamped ; and Franklin 
began to spend his time very pleasantly with the rest. 
Out of doors, he cultivated his acquaintance with 
persons of intelligence and consideration. Keimer 
keeping the seventh day for a Sabbath, and the cus- 
toms of the city not allowing them to work on Sun- 
day, Franklin now had, or thought he had, two free 
days for study ; all his little circle looked up to him 
for information, and treated him with'great respect ^ 
his companions in business especially, as they found 
Keimer relied wholly upon him, and could himself 
4each them nothing. His only source of uneasiness 
was his debt to Vernon, not yet paid ; and his savings 
were too small to afford him hopes of being able to 
discharge it soon. 

Keimer's press being frequently out of order, 
Franklin was printer's joiner; and when particular 
types were worn out, as there was at this tiwm no 
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letter-feuader in America, he woald contrive to fom 
new letters of lead in matrices of clay, using the oM 
letters for punches, and thus produced tolerable sub*- 
fttitutes. He was also occasionally the engraver of 
various ornaments^ -made printer's ink, gave an eye to 
tiie shop and to the warehouse, and was in every 
respect a factotum. But he was destined to exhibit 
the versatility of his genius upon a larger sealer 
Keimer began to speculate upon the possibility of 
doing without him; became imperious, uncivil, and 
difficult to please ; and on the payment of his second 
quarter's wi^es, gave him to understand they were 
too heavy. 

Franklin says he bore with his lU-humour for a 
length of time patiently, observing his affairs to be 
deranged. They finally quarrelled, and parted upon 
the following occasion. Our young printer, hearing a 
noise in the street, left his work to see what was the 
matter; which Keimer observing, commanded him, in 
a noisy, reproachful manner, to return to it. 

This taking place in the public street, piqued our 
philosopher not a little. He went in, the master fol* 
lowing. '^ The quarrel became warm on both sides ; 
and he gave me," says Franklin, " notice to quit him 
at the expiration of three months, as had been 
agreed upon between us ; regretting that he was obliged 
to give me so long a term. I told him that his regret 
was superfluous, as I was ready to quit him instantly ; 
and I took my hat and came out of the house, beggii^ 
Met^dith to take care of some things which I left, and 
bring them to my lodgings." 

In the evening, Meredith came to Franklin; and the 
conversation naturally turned upon the difference, and 
the state of Keimer's affairs. Meredith predicted that- 
Franklin's departure would be the master's ruin, as 
his creditors were already alarmed; and dis»i»ded him 
from returning to New England, as he prop^^td;. ob- 
serving that, by waiting for the opportunity, a vacancy 
of great advantage to him must soon occur in Phila- 
delphia* When Franklin obje^t^ bis want of mowy* 
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to fAmervedf timf Mi (Meredith's) liMiber kad a v««y 
]i%h opiznon of him, asd, from a csonvensataoa tiott 
tod already passed hetween them, he was sure tbat lie 
iPOttki mdTanoe whatever might he neoessary to eata* 
hliaik them in partnership. '* My tidie unth Keimer,*' 
added he, **.i(rill he at an endfiext spring. In the mean 
time, we may send to London for our press aad types. 
2 know that I am ik> workman; hut if you agree to 
tile proposal, your skill in the husiness will he ha* 
lanced by the eaplt&l I shall furnish ; and we will share 
liie proits equally." ^* Hie proposal was seasonaiblet 
and 1 fell in with it. His lather," adds Franklsa, 
** who was then in the town, approved of it. He knew 
tiiafe I had some ascendancy over his son, as I kad 
keen able to prevail on him to abstain a long time 
from drinking brandy ; and he hoped that, when more 
elosely connected with bim, I should cu^re him entirely 
of this unfortunate habit." 

The father took a list frtmi Franklin of what woald 
be necessary to furnish an oi&oe, which he immediately 
directed one of the merchants to procure upon his ere* 
dit ; the young men agreeing to keep their arrange- 
ment secret *Until the materials -should arrive : ©ur 
anther was to find work in the m^an time eft the other 
printing-house^ This however he «oald mot dbtain ; and 
keimer, being pressed with some prititiiig from Neir 
Jersey, sent a 'Ctvil message to Frank;lin, tellii^ him 
that old friends 'oug^t not to be ^sonited tm iaccounit 
of a few words which were the effect of a momentary 
passion, and inviting him to return. Mereditli joined 
in the invitation, particulai^ly as it would a&rd iaok 
Hie opportunity of Improving himself in the busi- 
ness; and the parties soon lived upon better "terms 
than before their separation. 

The T^ew Jersey business was in ftwK; »the sprinting 
«f money-bills for that colony, and vequired bot£i 
types and engravings which JCeimer could not «rup|^ 
iinrithoiit '^ranklin'e aid. He tnow ^evelore had to 
-fftfilish: these as before, and, finally, .to repair to &i^ 
^aglon with Jfieoaer, ^whersy the^wh<lle^being eoMeoteA 
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fAtk&ctoriiy^ ike iBttUt reoetTod a «iHn «l aamej; 
wliicli upheld his credit for some ^lime. 

Here Franklia's aoquaintazioe beetans nameront 
wd respectable. Several distiagnkhed persons of 
the proviaoe having been appointed a conunittee to 
' aite^d tbe press, and see tbat no more bills m^eve 
prxDkted tbim were directed by law, they were witii 
Franklin and has employee oontitraally ; and the focmet 
evidently possessing ^he more cultivated and fertHe 
miad, a greater value was set on his company and 
eonver8ati(m, Franklin was invited to their houses^ 
introduced to their friends, and^ honoured with civi- 
Uties i&om which Keimet was excluded. The subject 
of our memoir, was indeed placed by the side of no 
very formidable rival ; Keimer evinced grdat practi* 
eal ignorance* of life, was rude in his manners, dirty 
and slovenly in his person, and enthusiastic in that 
sort of religion which permitted hhn to be no smali' ^ 
knave. Among his friends, Franklin could, at length, 
enumerate judge Allen, Bustil, the secretary of the 
province, Messrs Pearson and Cooper; several of the 
Dnuths, who were members of the assembly, and Isaae 
Decow, the surveyor-general. . These friends, all ob* 
tained during the short interval of three months in 
mrhidi he remained at Budingtoii, continued more or 
less connected with him during the whole of his future 
Ufe. Decow was a keen old man^ whose history was 
3aot greatly diasimilar to that of Franklin. He told him, 
Ihat when young he was employed in wheeling clay for 
the brickmakers ; that he learnt to write after he was 
^.ege^; then caiiriedrtb^ elmin for the surveyors, who 
%mght him their art ; and that he had now by his in^ 
dvka^ ac^ired a. good estate. '' I foresee," said he, 
" that^ott will soon work this man,Keim<&r out of 
^is btt^^esiS) and make a fortune in it at Philadel* 
iphia.*' A-tthis time he h^d not the least jutmatifm 
4>f Franklin^s ixitention to setupvai^y where. 

Soon. after Franklin's ^return to Phjjiadeiphia, the 
^f^W t^f^s whieh had been ordered arrived froqa 
iLondon. He atid Mesedilh left .K^m^r, and totok ^ 
^ojpnaar'the }madfietririia^« th^ rent joi whiph wab 
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twenty- four pounds a year. To lessen it, they parted 
off a portion of the house for Thomas Godfrey, a gla* 
zier; and had just put their press in order, and expended 
all their cash, when George House, an acquaintance 
of Franklin, brought a countryman to them who had 
been inquiring for a printer. The extent of his first 
order in business was about five shillings, which 
Franklin says gave him more pleasure than any 
equal sum he afterwards earned ; and the gratitude 
which he felt on this occasion, inclined him, oftener 
than he should have been otherwise disposed, to as^st 
beginners. Some persons however foreboded their 
speedy downfall. A gentleman named Samuel Mickle, 
in particular, of a solemn aspect and a very grave 
manner of speaking, stopped Franklin one day, 
and asked him if he were the young man who had 
lately opened a new printing-house? Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he -said that he was sorry 
for him; because Philadelphia was a sinking place, 
half the people already bankrupts or near being so ; 
and added such a detail of existing and impending 
misfortunes, that he left Franklin half repentant of 
his new plans. This person however continued to 
live in the decaying place he had described, and to 
declaim in the same strain, refusing for many years 
to buy a house, because all was going to destruction* 
** Until at last," says Franklin, " I had the pleasure 
of seeing him give five times as much for one as 
he might have bought it for when he first began 
croaking." 

. Early in his career as a printer, Franklin formed 
most of his acquaintance into a club called the JvvrOy 
which met on Friday evenings ; and drew up for them 
a body of rules, requiring that each member should in 
his turn produce one or more queries, to be discussed by 
the company, on any point of morals, politics, or natural 
philosophy ; and should every three months read an 
essay of his own writing on some subject generally 
interesting. The meetings' of the society were to be 
conducted by a president, in a sincere spirit of 
inquiry after truth, without foacteess for di^utei or 
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desire of victory. To prevent distraction or division 
all positiveness of opinion, direct contradiction, %c.f 
were prohibited under small pecuniary penalties. 
Some of the early members were — Joseph Breintual, 
a copier of law-deeds, a friendly, middle-aged man, 
fond of poetry, and a tolerable composer in that de- 
partment of the belles-lettres, of sensible conversa- 
tion, and an ingenious mechanic ; — Thomas Godfrey, 
an able self-taught mathematician, afterwards inven- 
tor of what is called Hadley's Quadrant, a man of 
contracted knowledge upon general subjects, and by 
no means a pleasing companion: like most other 
great mathematicians, Franklin says, he expected uni- 
i^rsal precision, and was for ever denying or distin- 
guishing upon trifles, to the great annoyance of the 
society : he soon left them ; — Nicholas Scull, after- 
wards surveyor-general, a man of considerable read- 
ing, who acquired a considerable share of mathemati- 
cal knowledge, with a view to the practice astrology, 
the delusions of which he soon discovered ; — William 
Magu ridge, a joiner, an excellent mechanic, and a 
judicious, worthy man ; — Robert Grace, a young gen- 
tleman of fortune, who loved punning, and had some 
pretensions to true wit ; — and W. Coleman, a mer- 
chant's clerk, " about my own age,*' says Franklin, 
" who had the coolest and clearest head, the best 
heart, and the most exact morals, of almost any man I 
ever met with." He afterwards became a consider- 
able merchant, and one of the provincial judges. A 
close friendship subsisted between him and Franklin 
for a period of forty years. The society continued 
nearly as long, and was throughout a flourishing 
•school of philosophy, morality, and politics. 

The original rules of this institution are worth 
preserving here, as exhibiting the honest struggles of 
Rowing intellect among the members. Instrumental 
as it was in the formation of many public measures, it 
existed for nearly thirty years without being publicly 
known. 
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Hules fott a Club firmerly establifhedm FkUadelphim^ 

Prefvious question, to be answered at every meeting : — 

Have you read over these queries this morning, in 
order to consider what you might have to offer totha 
Junto touching any one of them ? viz, 

1. Have you met with any thing in the author you 
last read, remarkable, or suitable to be communicated 
to the Junto, particularly in history, morality, poetry* 
physic, travels, mechanics, arts, or other parts of 
knowledge ? 

. 2. What new story have you lately heard, agreeable 
for telling in conversation ? 

K 3. Hath any citizen, in your knowledge, failed ia 
in his business lately, and what have you heard of the 
cause? ~ 

4. Have you lately heard of any citizen's thriving 
well, and by what means ? 

5. Have you lately heard how any present rich msji^ 
here or elsewhere, got his estate ? 

6* Do you know of any fellow- citizen Avho has lately 
done a worthy action, deserving praise and imitation, 
or who has lately committed an error proper for ua 
to be warned against and avoid ? 

7. What unhappy effects of intemperance have you; 
lately observed or heard ; of imprudence, of passion^ 
<m: 01 any other vice or folly ? 
. 8, What, happy effects of temperance,, of prudence^*, 
of moderaJtion^ or of any other virtue ? 

9. Have you, or any oi your acquaintaaace, beea 
lately sick or wounded ? If so^ what remedies were 
used, and what were their effects ? 

10. Whom do you know that are shortly going voy- 
ages or journies, if we shouild have occai»ioa to send 
^ them 2 

1 1.. Do yon think of any thing:, at ppeaent, in whiek 
the Junto may be serviceable to mankind^ to tli«ir 
country, to their friends, ov to themselves ? 

12, Hath any deserving stranger arrived in towns 
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&tbe last meeting, that yoa heard of ; and what have 
you ieard or observed of his character or merits ; aiD$ 
whether, think you, it lies in the power of the Junto 
to oblige him, or encourage him as he deserves ? 

IS. Do you know of any deserving young beginner^ 
lately set up, whom it lies in the power of the Juntos 
any way to encourage ? 

' 14. Have you lately observed any defect in the laws 
of your country, (of) which it would be proper to move- 
the legislature for amendment ; or do you know of any 
beneficial law that is wanting ? 

15. Have you lately observed any encroachment on 
tlie just liberties of the people ? ' 

16. Hath any body attacked your reputation lately; 
and what can the Junto do towards securing it ? 

17^ 1b there any man whose friendship you want^ 
aoQ^ which the JuntO) or any of them, can procure for 
you? 

18. Have you lately heard any member's character 
attacked, and' how have you diefended it? 
• 1§. Hath aiay man injured you, from whom it is ia 
the power of the Junto to procure redress ? 

20. In what manner can the Junto, or any of liiem^ 
assist you in any of your honourable deigns ? 

SI. Have jon any weighty affair in hand, in which; 
y«a think the advice of the Junto may be of service 1 

2^ What benefitft have you lately received fronr 
any man not present f 

. SHv is thertt- aoy^ (difficulty in matters of ofduicm, o£ 
jttfitice,. and injustice, which yoAt would gladly have 
discussed at this time I 

' 34. Da you see any thing amiss in the present cus** 
HMns or prQeeeddngS: of the Junto, which might be 
a^neaded ? 

Any person to be qualified, to stand up, and lay his 
hand on his breast, arid be a^ked these questions, viz, 

'}< S£&ve y<yi]i any ipajl^lar disrespect tx> amy pre- 
sent members? 
Answer, 1 have not, 

3 2 
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d. Do you sincerely declare that you love mankind 
:'m general, of what profession or religion soever ? 
Answer. I do. 

3. Do you think any person ought to be harmed in 
bis body, name, or goods, for mere speculative opi- 
nions, or his external way of worship ? 

Answer, No. 

4. Do you love truth for truth's sake? and will you 
endeavour, impartially, to find and receive it yourself, 
and communicate it to others ? 

Answer, Yes. 

The business in which Franklin and his friend had 
embarked succeeded rapidly ; all the members of their 
club exerting themselves to send them work. Brein- 
tual alone procured for them, from the Quakers, tbe 
printing of forty sheets of their history, the rest being 
pledged to Keimer. It was a folio, pro patria size, 
in pica, with long-primer notes. Franklin composed 
a sheet a day, and Meredith worked it off in the even- 
ing ; the distribution, and other casual jobs, fre- 
quently detaining them afterwards till eleven o'clock. 
Yet so determined was Franklin in doing his sheet per 
day, that one night having broken his form by acci- 
dent, and reduced two pages to pie*, he immediately 
distributed, and composed it over again, before he 
went to bed. His application to business was soon 
notorious. The new printing-office being mentioned 
at the merchants' club, a general opinion was given 
that it must fail, there being already two printers in. 
the place ; but a Dr Baird observed, " The industry 
of that Franklin is superior to any thing I ever saw : 
I see him at work when I go home from the club ; and 
he is at it again before his neighbours are out of bed." 
One gentleman, who had heard this observation, im- 
mediately offered to supply the new house with sta- 
tionery, 8pc. 

George Webb, meeting with a female friend who 

• Pie—n (echnioil pbraie, meaning a bums of types fallen oat'of their lines 
or pages into confasion. 
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lent him money to bay out the remainder of his time 
from Keimer, now ofifered himself to Franklin and 
his partner, as a journeyman. They could not employ 
him ; but Franklin incautiously communicated to him 
one of his most important designs for the future. He 
told him that he soon intended to begin a newspaper, 
and should then have work (the only paper in Phila- 
delphia, at that time, being one printed by Bradford ; 
a wretched, uninteresting thing). Notwithstanding 
he requested Webb not to mention the circumstance, 
his intentions were told to Keimer, who immediately 
published proposals for a new paper, and employed 
Wehh to manage it. Franklin was much displeased 
at this ; but the circumstance only contributed to ths 
developement of his powers, and his more complete 
success, at last, in the object which he had in yiew« 
To counteract Keimer's plans, he wrote several 
amusing pieces for Bradford's paper, under the title 
of the " Busy Body. " We extract the first of these 
papers, as a fair specimen of Franklin's attainments 
at this time in point of style : — 

" THE BUSY BODY. No. 1. 

" Me Andrew Bradford, — I design this to ac* 
quaint you, that I, who have long been one of your cour* 
teous readers, have lately entertained some thoughts 
of setting up for an author myself, not out of the least 
vanity, X assure you, or desire of showing my parts, 
hut purely for the good of my country. 

" I have often observed with concern, that your 
* Mercury' is not always equally entertaining. The 
delay of ships expected in, and want of fresh advices 
from Europe, make it frequently very dull ; and I find 
the freezing of our river has the same effect on news 
as on trade. With more concern have I observed the 
growing vices and follies of my countryfolk; and 
though reformation is properly the work of every 
man^ that is, every one ought to mend one, yet it is 
too true, in this case, * that what is everybody's bu- 
siness is nobody's business; ' and the business is done 
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•eoftTdiaglir. I iheivffiwe, npoa iDiten dttlibenil»oii, 
think lit to take nobody's whole business into my 0mL 
hands, and, out of seal for the pablic good, design to 
erect myself into a kind of censor norum^ purposing 
tomakense of the ' Weekly Mercury' as a vehicle in 
which, with yoar allowance, ray remonstraiiees ehall he 
conveyed to the world. I am sensible I liaTe,in this par- 
ticular, undertaken a very unthankful office, and espect 
Httle besides my labour for my paiBsi Nay, tt is pro- 
bable I may displease a great number of your readers, 
who will not very well like to pay ten shillings a yeut 
Sot being told of their faults. But as most people de* 
Hght ia censuare, when they themselves are not the 
etbjects of it, if any are offended at my publicly ex* 
yosing their private vices, I promise they shall have 
the sastis&ction, in a very little time, of seeing their 
good frieftds and neighbours in the same 'CircuBi^ 
efeances. 

** However, let the fair sex be assured t^at I shaH 
always treat them and their aifalrs with the utmoc^ 
decency and respect. I intend, now and then, to de* 
dicate a chapter wholly to their service ; and if my 
lectures any way contribute to the embellishment of 
their minds, and brightening their understandings, 
without offending their modesty, I doubt not of having 
their favour and encouragement. 
; ** It is certain that no country in the world produces, 
naturally, £ner spirits than ours ; men of genius for 
every kind of science, and capable of acquiring, to 
p^lection, every qualification that is in esteem among 
mankind. But as few here have the advantage of 
good books, for want of which good conversation is 
still more scarce, it would doubtless have been very 
4K»eptable to your readers, if, instead of an old out-of- 
date article from Muscovy cr Hungary, you had en- 
tertained them with some well- chosen extract from a 
good author. This I shall sometimes do, when I hap- 
pen to have nothing of my own to say, that I think of 
Boore consequence. Sometimes I purpose to deliver 
Isotnres of saorality or philosophy ; and, because I am 
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naturally inelitted to be roeddling wftli thiis^ that do 
not ooncem me, perhaps I may sometimes talk tslf 
|K>litics. And if I can by any means famish out a 
nv^ekly entertainment for the public, that will give a 
rational diversion, and, at the same time, be instmc** 
tive to the readers, I shall think my leisure hoars 
well employed ; and if you will publish this, I hereby 
invite all ingenious gentlemen and others (that ap- 
prove of Such an undertaking) to my assistance, and 
correspondence. 

•* It is like, by this time, you have a curiosity to be 
acquainted with my name and character. As I do 
not aim at public praise, I design to remain concealed ; 
and there are such numbers of our family and rela- 
l;ions at this time in the country, that though I hav^ 
signed my name at full length, I am not under the least 
lapprehension of being distinguished and discovered by 
it. My character, indeed, I would favour you with, but 
that I am cautious of praising myself, lest I should b6 
told my trumpeter is dead ; and I cannot find in my 
iieart, at present, to say any thing to my own disad- 
Tantage. 

** It is very common with authors in their first per^ 
formances, to talk to their readers thus: — If this 
meets with a suitable reception, or if this should meet 
with due encouragement, I shall hereafter publish, ^, 
^is only manifests the value they put on their own 
writings, since they think to frighten the public into 
their applause, by threatening that unless you ap*» 
I^'ove what they have already wrote, they intend 
never to write again, when perhaps it may not be a 
pift matter whether they ever do or no. As I have not 
observed the critics to be unfavourable on this ac* 
count, I shall always avoid saying anything of the 
kind, and conclude with telling you, that if you send 
tne a bottle of ink and a quire of paper by the bearer^ 
you may depend on hearing further from 
•'Sir, 
*^ Your «iost humble serrant, 

**Thb Bust Body/' 
3 4 
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The attention of the publie became fixed, by meang 
of these papers, on the ** Weekly Mercury," and the 
proposals of Keuner were disregarded ; so that before 
he had carried it on three-quarters of a year, he sold his 
paper to Franklin, who quickly turned it to great advan- 
tage. He introduced, at once, a better type and style 
of printing, and enlivened it with occasional extracts^ 
and original essays of superior merit. Some remarks 
on an existing dispute between governor Burnet and 
the Massachusetts Assembly, in particular, made the 
paper exceedingly popular, until the leading men of 
Philadelphia, finding it in the hands of a man of talent, 
wished to conciliate and oblige him. When there- 
ibre Bradford, being the government printer, worked 
off an address of the House to the Governor in a 
coarse blundering manner, and Franklin and his part- 
ner re-printed it in a style of peculiar neatness, they 
were voted printers to the House for the year ensuii^. 
On this occasion Mr Hamilton, having returned from 
England, exerted himself much in their favour. 

Vernon about this time put Franklin in mind of 
the debt he owed him ; but on receiving a letter of ac- 
jknowledgment, requesting a little further forbearance, 
he desisted from pressing his claim ; and in a short 
time, Franklin paid the principal, with interest. Me- 
redith's father however, who was to have paid for 
their printing-house, according to agreement, had 
been able to advance only 100^. ; and another lOOL 
was due to the merchant, who sued all the parties. 
Bail was accordingly given, and Franklin had great 
reasons to fear the money would not be raised in 
time. In this extremity, two friends of his, William 
Coleman and Robert Grace, came to his assistance se- 
parately, unknown to each other, and without any ap- 
plication from him. Each offered to advance him ail 
the money that should be necessary to enable him to 
take the business on himself, but objected to his con- 
tinuing in partnership with Meredith, in consequence 
of his low and profligate habits. ** I told them," says 
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FraioldinY *^ it would be disk>iioiirable in me to pro* 
pose a separation while there remained any prospect 
pf the Merediths fulfilling their agreement, because T 
thought myself under gre^t obligations to them for 
nvhat they had done already; but if they failed, and the 
partnership must be dissolved, I must then accept 
i;he kind assistance of friends." To Meredith, Franks* 
lin shortly after remarked, that perhaps his father 
was dissatisfied with their partnership arrangements, > 
and would not advance for the firm what he would for 
Jiis son alone, offering, in such case, to resign the 
whole to his partner. This the latter declined. "I 
was bred A fanner," said he, '^ and it was folly in me 
to come to town, and put myself, at thirty years of 
age, apprentice to a new trade. Many of our Welsh 
people are going to settle in North Carolina : I am 
inclined to go with them, and follow my old employ- 
ment." He finally agreed, that if Franklin would pay 
the debts of the firm, and some small ones of his 
own, return the 100^ advanced, and give him 80/. and 
a new saddle, he would relinquish all his interest in 
the partnership. This the latter cheerfully acceded 
to; and, as he wanted money, took half from one of his 
friends, and half from the other. We are now brought 
by our narrative to the year 1729. 

There being at this time only 1500/. paper-currency 
in the province of Pennsylvania, a clamour arose among 
the tradesmen and lower orders for more. But the in* 
crease was opposed by the opulent part of the commu* 
nity, who imagined it would result in the general depre-* 
ciation of credit, as it had already done in New Eng- 
land. This point had been discussed in the Junto ; 
and Franklin was on the side of an addition, from 
a strong persuasion that the sum issued in 17S3 had 
increased the trade, employment, and even population, 
of the province. " I remembered well," says he, 
*♦ when I first walked about the streets of Phila- 
delphia, eating my roll, that I saw many houses in 
some of the most important streets, with bills on their 
doorsy *' to be let,' whereas now I see the old ones 
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an tnliabited, ud waay new xm»s Miiifig^*' 8ftott}|f 
lifter tkiSf be pablialicd «n anomymotti pamphlet, «A* 
titled 7%e iV«#tiiv fm(2 Necessity of a Paper OurreMSfy 
viiich was well received ; and the opponents of the 
•eeasore, having no writers aiaong th^m capab^ <if 
•nsweriDg it, the point was carried in tlie House by a 
considerable majority; Franklin being appointed %$ 
print the money. 'iHiis was a lucrative job to ocor 
author, who lived to see other sums put in circulation 
-on die same principle ; trade and population increas* 
ii^, in the mean time, in full pr<^)€Hrtion. Mr Hamilton, 
Fnmklin's friend, shcntly afterwards procured him 
the printiz^ of the Newcastle paper-money, as well as 
^f the laws and votes of that government, whi<^ was 
continued in his hands as long as he followed the 
hosiness. About this time he opened a small stationer's 
shop, and circulated blank bonds, and agreements of 
all kinds, the most correct that had ever appeared in the 
province ; being indebted for the forms of ^em to his 
firiend BreintuaL He obtained likewise an able com- 
positor, of the name of Whitemash, frcrni London, and 
to<^, as an apprentice, the son of Aquila Rose. 

To secure his credit and character as a tradecmany 
Franklin was not only really industrious asid frugal, 
but took great pains to appear so. He dressed plainly, 
went to no places of public diversion ; even liis read- 
ing was private, so as to form no drawback upon his 
apparent diligence. He himself frequently brought 
hmne in a wheelbarrow the paper pundiased . at the 
stores. Being now esteemed an industrious thriving' 
young man, and paying duly for what he bought, the 
merchants sought his custom ; while Keimer'e credit- 
declined daily, until at length he sold his printing*- 
house to an af^irenitice of his, whom Franklin tiad 
instructed in the business. The friends of 4^is young 
man having considerable interest; Franklin was at 
fiflit apprehensive of a powerful rival, and accondingiy 
proposed a partnership, which, fdrtnna^ly for hins, 
was r^ected with scchh. David Harry became proad, 
oarekss of his business, and expensive in bis habiliB, 
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tmitAhh iMi^tts «iiflr«lyfell a'vniy, and lie follotrwl 
Kmaier (o Barbadoe^. No other printer BOiir remained 
i& PiiUedelphia bat Bradford, wto was rich, and 
taxied little ab«at his trade. As he held the p08t% 
offiyee, his paper obtained a ^der circulation than 
i^^aaklin'e, both from the idea that he must have better 
loppcHrtBBities of procuring information, and from his 
efforts to keep his rival's paper from the public ; for 
iPraaklin could only receive and send papers by the 
post by bribing the postmen, Bradford taking care to 
lerbid their taking it out ; **a practice," says Franklin, 
** ivhich I thought so meanly of, that when I after- 
wards came into the same situation, I took care never 
to imitate it/' 

In 1789, Mr and Mrs Godfrey, with whom he 
boarded (as they still lived in part of his house) pro- 
posed a match for him ^vi1^ the daughter of a relative 
0f theirs, whose parents al^o encouraged the affair, 
inTiting iVanklin frequently, and leaving the daugh- 
ter and him together. Franklin at length commis- 
aioned Mrs Godfrey to inform the young lady's friends, 
i^at he expected as much money, for a marriage por- 
^n, as would payoff the running debt upon his print- 
iMf-house, to the amount perhaps of 100/.; they re- 
plied, that tS^ had no such sum to spare, when he 
•uggested that they might obtain it by way of mort- 
gage on their house: but they now abruptly pre- 
tended not to approve of the match ; said that print- 
ing was a poor business ; that the types would be soon 
defaced and useless ; that Keimer and Harry having 
failed in succession, he wotild, in all probability, 
shortly do the same, &c. Frankitn considered this 
«o udkandsome, that when Mrs Godfrey afterwards 
brought him more favourable accounts of their dispo- 
ntion towards him, he declared his resolution to have 
no further connexion with the family ; and differences 
abort^y afterwards arose, in consequence of which 
they left the house. 

But Franklm had turned his thoughts seriously to 
marriage ; and after havii^ made overtures in oiket 
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places, he found that the busineBs of a printer wtts ia 
small repute, and that he was not to expect mone^ 
with a wife. In the mean time, he sayS) his youthful 
passions often hurried him into intrigues with low 
women, which were attended with expense, and occa«» 
sional disgi'ace. He resumed his attentions theret 
fore to Miss Read, as he still lived on intimate terms 
with the family ; and when he observed her frequent 
dejection and solitary habits, could not at times avoid 
reflecting that his own inconstancy had been their 
primary cause. Their mutual affection, in fact, was 
renewed, but there were formidable obstacles in the 
way of their union. She had married a man who had 
long forsaken her during Franklin's absence in £ng* 
jiand ; and although the marriage was considered as 
invalid, the husband being said to have had anothet 
wife at the time, there was no actual proof of the 
circumstance, and the reports of his death could be 
traced to no certain origin. Besides, he had left many 
debts, which his successor might be called upon to 
pay. Notwithstanding these difficulties, Franklin 
married this lady, September 1730; neither the former 
claim on her (if any) nor any of its consequences* 
ever appeared ; but he found the union every thing thai 
could contribute to his prosperity and happiness. 

About this period, he formed what he justly call$ 
the bold design of endeavouring to arrive in his prac- 
tice at moral perfection. " As he knew," he says, 
" or thought he knew, right from wrong, he could not 
see why he might not always do the one, and avoi d 
the other." Now, therefore, he formed the following 
scale of virtues and precepts : — 

1. Temperance. — Eat not to dulness; drink n lot 
to elevation. 

2. Silence. — Speak not but what may benefit 
others or yourself; avoid trifling conversation. 

3. Order. — Let all your things have their places ; 
let each part of your business have its time* 

4. Resolution. — Resolve to perform what yoa 
ought ; perform without fail what you resolve. 
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5. FEuoALiTr. — ^Make no expense but to do good to 
others, or yourself ; t. e,^ waste nothing. 

6. Industry. — ^Lose no time ; be always employed 
in something useful ; cut ofif all unnecessary actions. 

7. SiNCBBiTT. — Use no hurtful deceit ; think inno- 
cently and justly ; and if you speak, speak accordingly. 

8. Justice. — ^Wrong none by doing injuries, or 
TOuitting the benefits that are your duty. 

8. Moderation. — Avoid extremes.; forbear resent- 
ing injuries, so much as you think they deserve. 

10. Cleanliness. — Tolerate no uncleanliness in 
body, clotbes, or habitation. 

. Jl. Tranquillity. — Be not disturbed at trifles, or 
at accidents common or unavoidable. 

12. Chastity. — 

13. Humility. — Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JPranVUnl renMrkable icbemeor morab uid MlMiicipliae.-^HIi Joamal of 
Tirtnovs and vldoas condoct.— Partial taceess, freqnent failorei, recorded. 
»His soapticUm,aiid religloiis noCtons.— The Innto.— PoorHtchard'a Alma« 

. jM«k«— Hto daddad mcoms In bvlBeaa.— A eddbnited ^preaeher delected 
as aplagUrlfU— A more cdebratedjone, Mr Whitfald, at^FUiadelpliifc-* 
Franklin's acqaaintance and correspondence 'with him.— Fhllososhical 
teTentioDS and di8coreries.--FenttsyWanian fire-places. 

Wb pause at this period to review his remarkable 
scheme of self-govermnent, and that plan for es- 
tablishing his moral habits, for which he has been 
much applauded. On imbibing the scepticism which 
Collins and Shaftesbury taught him very early in life, 
be plainly saw, that if the influence of revealed reli- 
gion was withdrawn, some severe system of personal 
discipline must be substituted for it : but he declares, 
in his old age, that he never was without some reli- 
gious principles ; that he never for instance doubted 
the being of a God, or that he governed by his pro- 
vidence that world which he made in wisdom ; that he 
always believed the soul of man to be immortal, and 
would be, here or hereafter, punished or rewarded. 

In 1728 he composed a short liturgy or form of 
prayer for his private use, of which the fragment 
preserved in his family contains many excellent 
moral sentiments. He adores the Heavenly Majesty 
for all the mercies of nature, the station of man in the 
creation, heat and cold, rain and sunshine, and, for 
delighting in the happiness of his creatures. ** Thou 
art my friend, my father, and my benefactor," he says, 
" praised be thy name, O God, for ever !" In a short 
service, of which these sentiments form the introduc- 
tion, he there purposes to read and meditate on ex- 
tracts from Ray's Wisdom* of God, Blackmore on 
the Creation, or Fenelon's demonstration of the 
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Mttgof a CM, or else to speod tome time in fierfouft 
•ilezice, contemplatiiig tiieeie themes. 

Then to sing Milton's Hymn to the Creator, aftcr- 
Urards to read some moral discourses, or something ex* 
citing to moral virtue. 

' Then to pel^ion «* Supreme Ooodness" lor assist* 
ance in eschewing vice and persevering in virtue. 

Concluding with thanks for peace and liberty, food 
and raiment, for the common benefits of life, for 
64ends and their prosperity, for the fewness of his 
enemies, &c. 

To insure the habit of attention to these rules of 
conduct, he considered it would be best, while aiming 
at the whole, to devote a week's particular attention 
to each of the virtues in succession, and determined 
^inthfully to mark in a book, with a little black spot, 
each day's transgrression of that virtue. Thus, in a 
quarter of a year, he proposed to try his strength 
upon the whole ; proceeding, he says, like a man who, 
Imving a garden to weed, does not attempt to eradi- 
cate all the bad herbs at once, which would exceed 
his reach and strength, but works on one of the beds 
first, and then proceeds to a second. 

His idea of order requiring that every part of his 
business should have its appointed time, he thus 
divided the twenty-four hours of an ordinary day :— 

Rise at five. Ask the question, What good shall 
I do this day ? Until seven — wash, address Powerful 
Groodness, contrive day's business, take the resolu* 
tion of the day, prosecute the present study, and 
breakfast. Eight to eleven — ^work. Twelve to one- 
read or look over accounts, and dine. Two to five- 
work. Six to nine — ask, What good have I done 
today? put things in their places; supper; music; 
diversion or conversation; examination of the day. 
Ten to four — sleep. 

Our author honestly confesses the abundance of his 
faults upon this scheme. After a while, he went 
through one course only in a year, then one in several 
years, till at length the multiplicity of his affairs, as 
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lie Bays, voyaffes abroad, &c. caused him to neglect i^ 
altogether. In his old age however he records, 
that while, with respect to order, he was from the 
first almost incorrigible^ to the fair portion of the 
other virtues which he attained by this method he 
owed the whole of his success in public and private 
life. 

He once proposed to have enlarged the scheme 
with a book containing comments on each precept| 
to be called the " Art of Virtue," but never com- 
pleted the design. He tells us however, that his lead*** 
ing moral doctrine would have been, tfiat vice is not 
hurtful because it is forbidden^ hut forbidden because it 
is hurtful. His basis of morality was therefore self- 
interest. The great question is, whether he had eyes 
and heart to view that interest in a sufficiently ele- 
vated point of view. 

The Junto agreed, about this time, to unite 
their separate stock of books, and thus to form 
a library, to which the members should have com 
mon accessy the place of their meeting (or hired- 
room) being the repository. By this means, it was 
thought, they would be able more readily to refer to 
authorities during their friendly debates, and every 
member would have the advantage of perusing the 
books of all the rest. But the scheme did not work 
well : each thought his books worthy of more care 
than they met with ; and after a year's trial the plan 
was relinquished. It suggested however to Frank- 
lin the idea of a public library. He proposed to 
erect fifty subscribers of 40s. into a company, who 
were also to pay 10s. a year afterwards for fifty 
years, the proposed period of its duration. By the 
help of the Junto, the fifty shares were quickly taken 
up : the scheme became popular ; and the company 
afterwards increasing to one hundred shareholders, 
they obtained a charter. This institution, we are 
told, was the parent of all those numerous subscrip- 
tion libraries which now prevail in North Ame» 
rica, and which Franklin, with an excusable vanity> 
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describes ad having materially improved the coavei> 
cation of the Americans, diffused universal knowledge 
amongst the fanners and tradesmen, and contributed* 
in no small degree, to that assertion of the civil 
rights of the colonies which resulted in their final 
Independence. 

At this time there was not a good bookseller's 
shop in any of the American colonies south of Bos^ 
ton ; there were printers and stationers in New York 
and Philadelphia, but they sold only paper, ballads^ 
almanacks, &c. : people disposed to read used to be 
under the necessity of sending for their books from 
England. The new library was open one d^ ia 
the week, for the purpose of lending books to the 
Bubscribers, on their promissory notes to pay double 
the value if they were not duly returned. And 
Pranklin observes, in after-life, that the objections he 
met with in soliciting the subscriptions* made him 
■feel the impropriety of presenting himself as the pro- 
poser of any useful project that might be supposed to 
raise his reputation above his neighbour. *^ I there* 
fore," says he, " put myself as much as I could out of 
eight, and stated it as a scheme of a number of friends 
who had requested me to go about and propose it to 
such, as they thought lovers of reading. In this way 
my affairs went on more smoothly, and I ever after 
practised it on such occasions, and from my frequent 
spccess can heartily recommend it. The present 
little sacrifice of. vanity will afterwards be amply 
repaid. If it remains awhile uncertain to whom 
•the merit belongs, some one more vain than yourself 
would be encouraged to claim it, and then even envy 
will be disposed to do you justice, by plucking those 
assumed feathers, and restoring them to their right 
owner." Franklin's personal advantages from this 
library were not small ; he imported the books, and 
freely used them for private study; thus at once 
, accelerating his fortune and his mental improvement, 
4ind repairing the loss of that learned education 
3BFhich was once intended for him* His circumstances.: 
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fmta. the period cf n^ich ire are trriting, became 
daily easier ; and refleoting often on what his father 
«sed to imiH'esB upon him in youth -*''See8t timi 
m man diligent in his calling; he shall stand befdre 
Idngs, he shall not etand before mean men/' — he 
lived in his advanced age to realize this proverb ift 
« remarkable manner. *' I did not Hiink," says he, 
** that I should ever literally stand before king^, whkk 
liowev«r has since happened ; for I have stood beftuie 
£ve, and even had the honour of sitting down wi^ 
<xne^ the king of Denmark, to dinner." 

Franklin describes his wife as equally frugal and 
AUggnt with himself. She assisted him in his busl- 
ness, folding and stitching pamphlets, tending the shop, 
and making small purdbases for him in the way of 
ftrade. He kept no idle servants, his.ts^le was plain 
snd simple, and his furniture homely. His break- 
fast, for instance, was bread and milk ; and he ate ft 
<fat of a twopenny earthen porringer, with a pewtclt 
ospooB, indulging himself with no tea. But onB 
morning our philosopher discovered a china bowl 
^with a silver spoon, upon his breakfast table, whkh 
cost twenty-three ehillii^s. These were bought for 
liim, without his knowledge, by Mrs Franklin, wto 
bad only the sound apology to make, that she thought 
her husband deserved a silver spoon and china bowl 
WB well as any of his neighbours ! This, he says, was 
tiie first appearance of plate and china in his house. 

In 1782 he published his Almanack, which was 
continued about twenty-five jrears under the name of 
**ilichard Sanders," and connnonly -called Pdm- 
Rkiuxrd's Almanack. The work was replete with 
vse&l information, ai^ particularly suited to the 
iMa and rising peculation of the colonies. It sooia 
came into general demand, and Franklin vended ati* 
imally ten thousand copies. In his own precise anJL 
clear way, he filled all the spaces that occurred bt^ 
.tween the remarkable days in the Calendar with 
fffoverbial sentences, inculcating par^cuiarly ho^ 
xestyand frugality, adapted to the dnmmetanoes ^ 
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$M, vesdent. ^It is hard ft^ tm empty scKit to *sktni 
nprigkty*' was one of these proverbs. **'€rod lielps 
tbem that help themselves;*' "he that lires upon 
bope will ^ie fasting ;*' *< at the workitig man's doot 
hojiger looks in, hat dares not enter/' — ^were cthcm. 
Ik the Alnkanack of 1757, he brought all these «cat* 
ttfed counsek togertiher, and formed them into a con- 
nected discourse, as the harangue of a wne old man 
to the people attending an auction, and entitled tbem, 
« Tlie Way to Wealth." This piece has been printed 
in all the principal languages of Europe, in a variety 
of forms. We subjoin ifee whole in our Appendix*, 
nothing of a more characteristic nature having pro* 
ceeded from our aut^K>r'« pen. 

In the conduct of his newspaper, as a vehicle of 
{Kiblic instruction, Franklin also acted with his ttsual 
H^ood sense and promptitude; as far as it was compa* 
tiliie with the free discussion of public measures, he 
eaxefully excluded personal attacks. To the pleas of 
some aealots for a different course, his reply was cu» 
rious. They would urge, he says, the liberty of the 
press, and that a newspaper, like a stage-coach, should 
afford a place to all who would pay for it. His an- 
swer was, that he would furnish copies of the objec* 
tionable pieces for the private distribution of the 
pvties (thus preserving their good will) but not 
mtrude on his subscribers what might be private 
scandal, or might be deemed so. His selections from the 
Spectator and other works were very attractive to 
readers of such limited education and means of know- 
ledge as surrounded hhn ; while his own original 
contributions evinced the rapid growth of his intel* 
lect. He particularizes a Socratic dialogue, and a 
discourse on self-denial, as amongst his most success- 
ful essays. The subjects were characteristic of the 
writer ; the former being designed to prove, that no 
Ticious man could be, strictly, a man of sense ; and 
tbe latter, that virtue was not secure until its prac- 

« See App»n4t% K«. 1 
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tice became habitual, and free ixom tbe dominion of 

contrary desires. 

. He was a strong advocate for women of the middle 
classes being taught the practice of reading, writing, 
and accounts, in preference to music, dancing, and 
unsuitable accomplishments. Of the importance of 
this he supplies an instance from his own observa- 
tion. A journeyman of his was sent by him to 
Charlestown, Carolina, where a printer was much 
wanted, provided with a press, type, &c. on an agree- 
ment of partnership, according to which, Franklin 
was to have one -third of the final profits of the trade. 
He was a well-educated young man, but ignorant of 
accounts, and while he lived, they were never regu- 
larly remitted ; but at his death, his wife (educated 
in Holland) gave the clearest statement of all the past 
transactions he had ever managed, and conducted the 
business in future with the greatest punctuality and 
success ; so that, after bringing up a large family re- 
jspectably, she was finally able to buy the printing- 
bouse for her son. 

In 1733, he began to turn his attention to the ac- 
quirement of languages, and became familiar with 
the French, Italian, and Spanish, successively. From 
these he proceeded to regain and extend his know- 
ledge of Latin, in which he never had more than one 
year's instruction, he observes, in the early part of 
life. Here the unexpected facility which he derived 
from his acquaintance with the European languages, 
urged him to suspect that boys are wrongly put to 
Latin first. It is, as he states, as if we were placed 
on the top of a flight of staii-s, at once, for the sake of 
walking down them easily ; whereas, if we begin at 
the lower, we shall most easily reach the top. 
But surely he argues too precisely from his own 
case. — His object was simply the acquirement of 
certain languages, and he brought to their study a 
mind unusually disciplined. Boys are easily taught 
the classical languages, and especially Latin, as. a 
means of mental discipline, and because the form and 
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Structure of that language will, at the same time, 
facilitate the acquirement of erery other. 
. Affluence, never better deserved, now shone upon' 
our aspiring tradesman : when, haying been ten years 
absent from Boston, he made a second journey to 
visit his relations. He called at Newport on his re- 
turn, to see his brother James, who had removed 
thither with his printing-office ; their meeting was cor- 
dial, and all former differences were forgotten. His 
brother, being in a declining state of health, requested 
him to take a nephew under his charge, and bring 
him up to the printing business ; a kindness which 
Franklin nobly considered to have been a matter of 
some " justice" to his brother, in recompense for the 
disadvantage he sustained from his leaving his service 
so abruptly. 

About this time our author became acquainted with 
a young preacher of the Presbyterian persuasion, who 
came to Philadelphia in 1734, and who, with all Frank- 
lin's scepticism, attracted much of his attention. Gifted 
with a sonorous voice, he delivered extempore moral 
discourses of a very superior description, which drew 
large congregations, composed of all classes of the 
citizens. Franklin's attention was fixed by the ab- 
sence of all peculiar religious dogmas, which distin- 
guished them," and which soon drew down upon the 
preacher the censure of his brethren. The synod 
of the province was moved to sit upon his supposed 
delinquency as a heterodox preacher ; when Franklin 
publicly espoused his cause, and became the chi#f 
champion in a paper war which was undertaken by 
his hearers in his defence. 

But a most untoward discovery of the opposing 
party turned the tide of popular applause. One of 
the orator's best sermons was traced to a review im- 
ported from England, in which it was quoted almost 
verbatim from the celebrated Dr Foster. On this 
being known, all his other friends abandoned his 
cause ; but Franklin slyly argued, " that he rather 
approved of his giving good sermons of other people's 
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romfi^iti^m, ibsn hsA €ne» of hb owto.'* The msn 
afterwards owned that none of his discoarses wns 

original, and left Philadelphia in disgrace. With lam 
Franklin finally left off attendance on public worshipE. 

To avoid perplexing applieations for admittance, 
the institution of the Junto had hitherto been kept ns 
much a secret as possible. But its members were 
now too conscious of its advantages, or too well dis- 
posed to exhibit them, to be restrained by FVanklin't 
^ieter policy of confining their number to twelve. 
He therefore proposed the following plan for the 
virtual extension of the club, without sacrificing its 
original principles. Every member of the old insti^ 
tutioQ waa to endeavour separately to form a Junto 
under his own direction, subordinate to that in* 
stitution. He was not to disclose to the new esta- 
blishment the operation of the parent society, but to 
Qommimicate to the latter whatever interesting infor« 
mation, and all the advantages of new connexions, 
which could be derived from the former. Here was 
therefore a system of concentric clubs, thi'ough 
which large portions of the Phiiadelphians might he 
influenced, in political and private, as well as literary, 
matters^ It promoted the direct interests of the 
members m thek respective pursuits of lidfe, while it 
increased their stores of knowledge and sources ci 
amusement ; and though not more th^n half the de- 
signed number of subordinate clubs was^ formed^ 
Franklin constantly availed himself of their infi^oence 
t* feel the public puke,, and carried measures, bf 
their assistance,, which would otherwise have failed; 
Indeed, we cannot help tracii^ to these favourite 
social schemes of our author, much orf his subsequent 
ibflueaee suod consequence in America. 

In 173a^, the subject of our memoir was una«a- 
mooasly chosen clerk of the Pennsylvanian Assembly. 
This, though a subordinate political post (giving him 
no vote, m the proceedings) introduced him to the 
public buainesst of tho colonies in s6s most iitiporta^.t 
locns), as^w«ll «a to thapa^Bsooal ac^aintaaje^of ftU 
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themembm of tbe hQ»s#; and, hf n&cm&ag hin tl» 

public printui^ and other business, was every way 
conducive to his prosperity. 

His re-election in 1737 being opposed by a new 
member of some consequence (though ultimately car- 
ried), he furnishes us with one of his dbaract^iatic 
recipes for conciliating an honest and powerful foe. 
The gentleman in question, like Franklin, collected, 
books ; and the latter, hearing that he possessed a 
scarce and curious volume, p^tely requested the. 
loan of it for a few days» It was sent immediately, 
and Franklin returned it in a week, with another note> 
compressing his obligation to the owner; who, whea. 
they resumed their respective posts in the assembly, 
noticed Mr Franklin politely, which he had never 
before done ; and ever afterwards acted as his friend. 
^He that has once done you a kindness,' says our 
pliilosopher^ *■ will be more ready to do you another 
than he whom you yourself have obliged.' 

Bradford, Franklin's competitor in the pubUcation 
of a newspaper, being deprived of his ofloLce of 
deputy postmaster at Philadelphia in 1737, colonel 
Spottswood, the postmaster-general, gave the ap« 
pointment to the latter, who readily availed himself 
of its advantages for facilitating the eirculation oi 
his paper, and improving his connexions throi^hout 
the province. 

Shortly afterwards, his easy circumstiKnces^ com- - 
bined with his influence in the Juntos, induced him 
ta propose certain, public improvements, the conse* 
quen£jes of which will be felt in Philadelphia to 
remote ages. The most important of his early 
measures of this kind^. was ttte establishment of a 
fiie-compony. His plana were directed rather to the 
prevention of this awful calamity^ than ta any scheme 
of insurance against actual loss. He first drew up 
and circulated remarks- on the • cajpeLessness both of 
principala and 8ervsy:its in reapect to* fire,., aceompa-* 
nie^ with sugg^esticms for the better preventing of 
accidents, and for cen4erin^ prompt asaistanoe i» 
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cftse of coBA^tation. Attention being exci|;ed to the 
gubject, he now suggested the formation of a com- 
pany, each of the members of ivhich should engage 
to keep a certain number of leathern buckets, and 
baskets and bags for packing goods, which were to 
be sent to any fire ; the number of members^ot to be 
more than could conveniently meet once a month, and: 
spend an evening in the discussion of those topics. 
When, therefore, more than thirty citizens were 
willing to unite, they were advised to form a distinct 
con4>any ; and thus arose a number of associations, 
which included nearly all the respectable inhabitants. 
Attendance upon the^meetings of these useful con* 
craves was' enforced by small fines, which were 
devoted to the increase and repairs of the engines, 
ladders, &c. Philadelphia became, by means of these 
institutions, remarkable for its general security from 
fire ; never losing, says Franklin, for a space of fifty 
years, more than one or two houses at a time by^ 
that calamity, and this but seldom. 

Another of his early public efforts was the regula- 
tion of the night-police. This was also effected 
through the discussions of the Junto. The old plan 
was, for the constables of the day to summon a num- 
ber of the householders indiscriminately, to act as a 
night*watch ; those who chose to be exempted paying 
them a compliment of six shillings a year. Franklin 
objected to the irregularity with which this tax pressed 
upon the public, being levied upon all housekeepers, 
independent of the value of their property, and sub- 
ject to the constant abuse of bad substitutes being 
provided. He therefore proposed the hiring of com- 
petent men, who should constantly serve, and be re- - 
munerated by an ad valorem tax impartially levied. 
The Assembly of the province afterwards embodied 
Franklin's original ideas into a law of this kind. 
- Our narrative now conducts us to a connexion 
between two of the most remarkable characters of 
the 18th century, the sceptical Franklin, and the 
enthusiastic Wrivfiei.d. The latter was, in 1739, 
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returning to Georgia from England (where he had 
just obtained priest's orders) having previously made 
•a considerable impression, in the Trans- Atlantic 
Continent, in favour of his orphan-house in that 
«tate. He had been, in England, too bold or too irre- 
gular to be fully allowed the use of their pulpits 
by the clergy ; and the same objections to his pecu- 
liar strain of preaching followed him to Philftp- 
delphia. Our philosopher however was not to be 
- deterred by the example of the great or the inte- 
rested ; and though never himself a powerful speaker, 
he seems throughout life to have admired ^H 
duly appreciated good oratory. He decidedly ranks 
Whitfield among the most efficient of the public 
-speakers with whom he ever came in contact ; he re- 
gularly attended him to the fields, to which he was now 
driven, and amused himself with observii^ his pro- 
gressive influence, and the number of his hearers". 
" It was matter of speculation to me," he says, " to 
observe the extraordinary influence of his oratory cm 
his hearers, and how much they admired and re- 
spected him, notwithstanding his common abuse of 
them, by assuring them they were naturally half 
beasts and half devils ;" but he testifies that the 
revolution effected on the public mind at Philadel- 
phia was as unquestionable as it was creditable to 
the talent which produced it. Sometimes he gathered 
a quiet and most extensive congregation in the stress 
of Philadelphia ; and Mr Franklin, on one of these 
occasions, was at the pains of ascertaining the possi- 
ble radius of a semicircle throughout which he could 
be distinctly heard. Whitfield took his station on 
the steps of the court-house in Market-street ; and 
Franklin, retiring backward as far as he could plainly 
distinguish the preacher's voice, found it possible to 
do so to Front-street, which gave, as he calculated^ 
an area that would accommodate more than thirty 
thousand hearers, allowing two square feet for each 
person. Franklin particularly admired the- distinct- 
ne93 of his articul^tipi^ 9xi4 ikff dinergy of his manner , 
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and etUbit^d in his owq oondiitst a fair instance of 
Whitfield's success, as an advocate for works of 
charity. He had advised him to build his orj^an- 
house at Philadelphia, rather than in the state of 
Geoigia, as it would be much easier to transfer the 
children to the former place, than materials and 

•workmen to the latter; but Whitfield rejected his 
counsel^ and therefore Franklin refused to contribule 
to his scheme. In this temper he attended one of 

4iis charity sermons for the funds of the orphan- 
house ; and having in his pocket a handful of copper 
money, three or four dollars in silv^, and five pis- 
toles in gold, he resolved to give him no part of 
them. In ihe progress of the sermon, Whitfield so 
ieic shook his resolution, that our philosof^er deter- 
mined to afford him the cc^per ; at another successful 

•stroke of his oratory, the silver he thought must go ; 
«ad so admirable was the final appeal, ^^ tiiat I emptied 
my pockets wholly," he says, " into the collector's dish, 
gold and all !" We do not remember to have met 

•with a fairer proof of the triumph of clerical elo- 
quence than this. Franklin was ordinarily of no 
enthusiastic temperament ; he was, on this occasion, 
averse from the immediate object of the preadienr, 

' and indifferent, at least, to the religious basis of his 
arguments. 

We must give our readers an instance of superior 
caution in this affiedr, on the part of one of Frank- 
lin's Mends. This gentleman, being of the same opi- 

' Bion as Franklin about the Georgian orphan-house^ 
emptied his pocket before he left home, lest he should 
he led into temptation. But being moved at the 
meeting equally with his friend, he applied to a Quaker 
•who stood by, for a loan of money to contribute. 
* Any other time, friend Hopkinson,' he replied, * 1 

' ^would lend to thee freely ; but not now, for thou 
»eemest to me to be out of thy right senses.' By fre- 
quently hearmg him, Franklin asserts, he could ac- 
cnrately distinguish the sermons Mr Whitfield ha4 

'4«livered.repeatedly, fifom those which were c^m{K)se4 
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to the former ; certain points of tlie argument and 
fvophaliod passages being pressed with a dextevity 
maiob improved hy repetition, until every accent and 
modification of the voipei he says, was in inimitable 
musical cadence, 

Franklin became an intimate private aequaintance 
of Whitfield, and took an active part in procuring a 
large covered building for the accommodation of his 
congregation. On a subsequent occasion he offered 
to accommodate him at his house during his stay at 
Philadelphia, and continued to correspond with him 
at intervals during the rest of the preacher's life* 
He says nobly, that while some of his enemies affected 
to suppose Whitfield had sinister views in his publi^^ 
collections, he, who knew him intimately (being em? 
ployed in printing his sermons, journals, &c.) 
never suspected it, but believed him to be in all 
bis conduct decidedly an honest man. Pr^i^klin 
however blames him fpr committing himself so often 
to pt^p^i and contends that he wpi|l4 have left: a 
nnvh more numerous and respectable body of adr 
mrers, had he never written any thing fqr the pres§. 
The following letter is tpo charapterjstic of ^he wrjr 
ter^ and too excellent in i^seRentiment^^ tQ be he^p 
4Mnitted ;*t- 

Mr FaANKi«i)f to ^he Rev, Gbqrgk ^niTvi^p^ 

Philadelphia^ June 6, 1758. 

SjR, — \ received your kind letter of the !?n4 in- 
stant, and am glad to hear that you increase in 
strength. I hope you will continue mendipg till you 
recover your former health and firmness. ' Let nje 
know whether you stjU use the cold bath, aijd wh^t 
effect it has^ 

As to the kindness you mention, I wish it couH. 

have been of more service to jrou. But if it had, the 

only thanks I should desire is, that jrou would eiways 

be equally ready to serve any other person tjiat may 

^ • 4 « 
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Med yonr asristance, and so let goodoftoes go round, 

/or mankind are all of a family. 

For my own part, when I am employed in senring 
others, I do not look upon myself as oonferring 
&vourB, but as paying debts. In my travels, and 
since my settlement, I have received much kindness 
from men to whom I shall never have any o]^rtu- 
nity of making the least direct return, and numberless 
mercies from God, who is infinitely above being 
benefited by our services. Those kindnesses from 
men I can therefore only return to their fellow-men, 
and I can only shew my gratitude for these mercies 
from God, by a readiness to help his other children, 
and my brethren. For I do not think that thanks and 
compliments, though repeated weekly, can discharge 
our real obligations to each other, and much less 
those to our Creator. You will see, in this my notion 
of good works, that I am far from expecting to merit 
heaven by them. By heaven we understand a state 
of happiness, infinite in degree, and eternal in dura- 
tion. I can do nothing to deserve such rewards. He 
that, for giving a draught of water to a thirsty per- 
son, should expect to be paid with a good plantatKM, 
would be modest in his demands, compared with those 
ivho think they deserve beaven for the little good 
they do on earth. Even the mixed imperfect plea- 
sures we enjoy in this world, are rather from God's 
goodness than our merit : how much more such hap- 
piness of heaven !. For my part, I hare not the vanity 
to think 1 deserye it, the folly to expect it, nor the 
ambition to desire it ; but. content myself in submit- 
ting to the will and disposal of that God who made 
me, who has hitherto preserved and blessed me, and 
in whose fatherly goodness I may well confide, that 
he will never make me miserable, and that even the 
afflictions I may at any time suffer shall tend to my 
benefit. 

The faith you mention has certainly its use in the 
world. I do not desire to see it diminished, zim 
would I endeavour to lessen it in any man. "Qut 1 
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-m^h it were more prodactiye of good works than I 
liave generally seen it. I mean real good works; 
works of kindness, charity, mercy, and public spirit ; 
not holiday- keeping, sermon-reading and hearing ; per* 
forming church ceremonies, or making long prayers 
filled with flatteries and compliments, despised even 
by wise men, and much less capable of pleasing the 
Deity. The worship of God is a duty ; the hearing 
and reading of sermons may be useful ; hut if men 
xcist in hearing and praying, as too many do, it it as 
if a tree should value itself on being watered and 
putting forth leaves, though it never produced fruit. 

Your great Master thought much less of these out* 
ward appearances and professions, than many of his 
BEiodern disciples. He preferred the doers of the 
word to the mere hearers ; the son that seemii^ly re« 
fused to obey his father, and yet performed his com* 
jnands, to him that professed his readiness but ne* 
glected the work ; the heretical but charitable Samar* 
ritan to the uncharitable though orthodox priest, and 
sanctified Levite ; those who gave food to the hungry^ 
drink to the thirsty, raiment to the naked, entertain* 
ment to the stranger, and relief to the sick, though, 
they never heard of his name, he declares shall in 
the last*4ay be accepted ; when those who cry, Lord ! 
liord I who value themselves upon their faith, tibough 
great enough to perform miracles, but have neglected 
good works, shall be rejected. He professed that he 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repent* 
ance ; which implied his modest opinion that there 
were some in his time who thought themselves so 
good, that they need not hear even him for improve* 
inent ; but now-a-days we have scarce a little paraoa 
that does not think it the duty of every man within 
his reach to sit under his petty ministrations, and 
that whoever omits them offends God. I wish to 
such more humility, and to you health and happiness ; 
being 

Your friend and servant, 

B. FrakkiiXN* 
4 s 
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Frmtiklfo acted in every thing upon system, at fiur 
Ht his knowledge and opportunities permitted* His 
partiwrsliip business at Gharlestown having Inlly 
ansTt^red his expectations, he carried oat the pcinci« 

Sle on a wader scale^ in proportion as he fonnd neigli« 
ouring colonies in want of printers. The |dan he 
adopted was, to select one of the most competent aad 
discreet of his own workmeli, and enter into explicit 
articles of partnership with him for six years ; Frank* 
lin -famishing all the capital for materials^ flic, in the 
first instance, and his partner devoting himself to 
procure and conduct the business. He speaks with 
great satisfaction of the general issue of these engage^ 
ments; they remunerated him for his money, and 
ostablished several respectable families in the differ* 
ent colonies ; most of his partners being able to par» 
diase his interest at the end of their term^ and Uit 
connexion ending in all cases, he assures us, vnik 
liersonal good*will. Men of business will o<m* 
nider this no slight proof both of his diseretton and 
good fortune* In his personal narration, he endea* 
yours to show from these circumstances, the impofl* 
Ance of very speddc articles being in all oases drawn 
vp between partners in trade. 

His situation in the capital of Pennsylvania gaV6 
Franklin full opportunity for the display of his 
ipowers as a rising tradesman, politician^ and i^ilo* 
aof^er : -^points of his character essentially depending 
en each other. He was too prudeht not to seeare 
first (let all men of business observe) those pecuniary 
«dvantagee^ and that opulent ease, by which Alone 1^ 
could have become the important public man We find 
him. His newspaper, about the year 1740^ ^vas al^ 
most the only oae in great demand in the central 
Mates of America, ahd became v^ry lu^aiiv« ; he 
therefore fouM the pleasing truth of one of his proM 
rerhial sayings, that *« after getting the first hundred 
pounds, it is much easier to get the second, and 
realize, at least, three-fourths o? another. Learning 
is to tbe studk>us, riches to the careful; as well as 
favour to the bold, and heaven to the virtuous." 
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In 1742 Franklin launched his first practical in-^ 
vention in philosophy, by presenting a friend, Mr. 
Robert Green, of Philadelphia, with the model of an 
open stove for the better warming of rooms and eco- 
nomy of fire-wood, pit-coal being unknown at this pe- 
riod, as an article of fuel, in that city ; and he published, 
shortly aft«r, a pamphlet to promote its use, entitled 
** An account of the new invented Pennsylvanian 
fire-places, wherein their construction and manner 
of operation is particularly explained ; their advan- 
tages above every other method of warming rooms 
demonstrated; and all objections that have been raised 
against the use of them answered and obviated." 

The provincial governor of the day, Mr Thoma*, 
ofiered our philosopher a patent for his invention, 
which he respectfully declined. It rewarded him 
fiufflciently, he states, that his friend Grace, for one, 
fihould find it useful to him in the way of trade ; and 
with regard to the public, he argued that our per« 
8onal advantages from the inventions of others should 
induce us to communicate to the world, as freely as 
{>08sible, any discoveries we may be enabled to make. 
Although, therefore, in England his invention was 
not only pirated, but a patent granted to an iron- 
monger for the sale of it, with some slight alteration 
^which was no improvement) Franklin allowed the 
trick to succeed, hating disputes, as he says, and de« 
termined not to profit by patents. On this same 
principle, he afterwards suffered several patents to be 
worked from his invention, without any compensa- 
tion. 



4 4 
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CHAPTER V. 

Franklin's efforts to promote pnblic education.— Military schemes for the 
defence of the province of Pennsylvania.— Management of the QaaVers. — 
Bstablishroent of the nniverslty of Philadelphia*— ^ommenoet bis expert* 
McnU on electricity.— Employed in negociations with the Indians, and 
as a commissioner to settle the joint defence of the colonies.— Albany 
meeting, and plans of an union between the colonies. 

No philosopher of ancient or modem times ever more 
fully perceived than our author the natural union 
between knowledge and virtue ; we now therefore find 
Him occupied with various projects for enlightening, 
the public mind. His first effort of this kind was for 
the formation of an academy in 1743 ; but the only 
gentleman in Philadelphia whom he considered com- 
petent as a principal, declining to act, the undertaking 
was suspended for a short period. But in 1744 ano- 
ther project of his, the Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia, was more fortunate, and soon ranked amongst 
its members all the leading persons of the province. 

In the same year he was the patriotic advocate of 
the rights and liberties of his country. A Spanish pri- 
vateer having ascended the bay of Delaware as high as 
Newcastle, our author thought of the defenceless state 
of the capital, and published a pamphlet called ''Plain 
Truth, or serious considerations on the present state 
of the city of Philadelphia, and provinces of Pennsyl- 
vania, by a tradesman of Philadelphia," exposing their 
dangers, and exhorting his fellow- citizens to prompt 
and united measures for the public defence. The 
characteristic soundness of the author's reasoning, and 
the remarkable effect produced by it, induce us to 
give an extract. 

" The enemy," says he, " no doubt have been told, 
that the people of Pennsylvania are Quakers, and are 
against all defence, from a principle of conscience ; 
this, though true of a part, and that a small part only, 
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of tbe ifdtsUtMitiBt is ecmtooBfy nsid of the whole | 

and what may make it look probable to strangen is, 
that in fact nothii^ is done by any part of the people 
towards their defenee. But to refuse defending one't 
self, or one's country, is so unusual a thing amonjf 
mankind, that possibly they may not believe it, till by 
experience they find they can come higher and highet 
vp our river, seize onr vessels, land, and plttnder our 
plaiEtatidns and villages, and retire with their bdoty 
unmolested* Will not this confirm the report, and 
give them the greatest encouragement to strike one 
bold stroke for the city, and for the whole plunder of 
the river ? 

^' It is said by some, that the expense of a vessel to 
gaard our trade would be very heavy, greater thaa 
perhaps all the enemy can be supposed to take from 
us at sea would amount to ; and that it would be 
cheaper for the government to open an insurance 
office, and pay all losses. But is this right reasoning ? 
I think not ; for what the enemy takes is clear loss to 
us, and gain to him ; increasing his riches and strength, 
as much as it diminishes ours, so making the differ* 
ence of double ; whereas, the money paid our owik 
tradesmen for building and fitting out a vessel of 
defence remains in the country, and circulates among 
us ; what is paid to the officer and seamen that navi* 
gate her is also spent ashore, and soon gets into 
other hands; the farmer receives the money for het 
provisions, and, on the whole, nothing is clearly lost 
to the country but her wear and tear, ot as much aS 
«he sells for, at the end of the war, less than her first 
cost. This loss, and a trifling one it is, is all the in- 
<3onvenience ; but how many and how great are %ht 
conveniences and advantages ! And should the enemy^ 
through our supineness, and neglect to provide fot th^ 
defence both of our trade and country, be encouraged 
to attempt this city, and after plundering us of our 
goods, either bukn it, or put it to ransom, how grieat 
would that loss be ! besides the confusion, terror, and 
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distress^ so many handreds of families would be in- 
volved in ! 

**' The tboaght of this, latter circumstanee so much 
affe<^8 me, that I cannot forbear expatiating some- 
what more upon it. You have, my dear countrymen 
and fellow-citizens, riches to tempt a considerable 
force to unite and attack you, but are under no ties 
or engagements to unite for your defence. Hence, 
on the first alarm, terror will spread over all ; and as 
no man can with certainty depend that another will 
etand by him, beyond doubt every man will seek 
safety by a speedy flight. Those that are reputed 
rich will flee, through fear of torture to make them 
produce more than they are able. The man that has 
a wife and children will find them hanging on his 
neck, beseeching him with tears to quit the city, and 
save his life, to guide and protect them in that time of 
general desolation and ruin. All will run into con- 
fusion, amidst cries and lamentations, and the hurry 
and disorder of departers carrying away their effects. 
The few that remain will be unable to resist. Sack" 
ing the city will be the first, and burning it, in all 
probability, the last act of the enemy. This, I be- 
lieve, will be the case, if you have timely notice. But 
what must be your condition, if suddenly surprised, 
without previous alarm, perhaps in the night ! Con- 
fined to your houses, you will have nothing to trust to 
but the enemy's mercy. Your best fortune will be,, 
to fall under the power of commanders of king's 
ships, able to control the mariners ; and not into the 
hands of licentious p'tivatecrs. Who can, without the 
utmost horror, conceive the miseries of the latter? 
when your persons, fortunes, wives, and daughters, 
shall be subject to the wanton and unbridled rage, 
rapine, and lust, of negroes, mulattoes, and others, 
the vilest and most abandoned of mankind. A dread- 
ful scene ! which some may represent as exaggerated. 
I think it my duty to warn you : judge for youjselves." 

Afterwards he expostulates witH the Quakers :— 
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«< On whom may we fix our eyes urith tlie leui^ 
expectation that they will do any ihiog for our seou* 
xity ? Should we address that weidthy and powerful 
body of people, who have ever since the wargovemedl 
our elections, and filled almost every 9eat in ou:? 
assemhly ? Should we entreat them to consider, if no^ 
as friends, at least as legislators, that protection is aif 
truly due from the govemment to the people, as obe^ 
dience from the people .to the government ; and that 
if, on account of their religious scruples, they them- 
selves could not act for our defence, yet they 
might retire, relinquish their power for a season^ 
quit the helm to freer hands, chosen hy their own 
interest too, whose prudence and moderation, with^ 
regard to them, they might safely confide in ; secure^ 
from their own native strei^th, of resuming again 
their present station, whenever it shall please them i- 
Should we remind them, that the puhlic money, raised 
from ally helongs to aU; that since they have, for their 
ofrn ease, and to secure themselves in the quiet enjoy«» 
ment of their religious principles (and may they long 
enjoy them !) expended such large sums to oppose peti^ 
tions, and engage favourahle representations pf their 
conduct, if they themselves could hy no means be freo 
to appropriate any part of the public money for our 
defence, yet it would be no more than justice, to 
spare us a reasonable sum for that purpose, which 
they might easily give to the king's use as heretofore^ 
leaving all the appropriation to others, who would faith* 
fully apply it as we desired ? Should we tell them, that 
though the treasury be at present empty, it may soon 
be filled by the outstanding debts collected, or at 
least credit might be had for such a sum, on a single 
vote of the assembly ? that though they themselves 
may be resiraed and easy unde:^ 0iis naked, defence*^ 
less state of the country, it is far otherwise with 
a very great part of the people — with t«, who can 
bare no confidence that God will protect thoee who 
neglect the use of rational means for their security, 
nor have any reason to hope that our losses, if we 
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A#ald mtt»e %n% maj^ be made up by eollectJons in 
oar fftvocir at hofme. Shotild we conjure tbem bjr all 
tlie ties of tie^hbonrhood, fri^ndi^ip, jnstice, And 
bumanify, to consider these thingiB ; and Wbat diartrac* 
flofi, misery, and confasion, what desolation and dis* 
fre6s, may possibly be the effect of their unseasonable 
^edoiiiinan<7 and perseyeranoe ? Yet all would be in 
rain ; for they have already been, by great numben 
^f the people, petitioned in vain. Our late governor 
did for years solicit, and request, and even threaten, 
theth in tain. The council have since twice remon- 
atrated to them in vain. Ilieir religious prepos- 
iessions are ui^hangeable, their obstinacy invincible. 
Is th^e then the least hope temainitig, l^at from 
" that quarter any thing should arise for onr security? 
And is out prospect better, if we turn our eyes to 
the strength of the opposite party, those great and 
Hch men, merchants and others, yiho are ever raiHng 
at Quakers for doin^ what their principles seem to 
requiiie, and what m tjharity we ought to believe 
they think their duty, but take no one step them- 
aelves for the public safety ? They have so much 
wealth and influence, if they would use it, that they 
might easily, by their endeavours and exainple, raise 
a military spirit amoilg us, make us fond, studious of, 
aM expert in, martial discipline, and effect every 
thing that is necessary, under God, for pur protection. 
But ermf seems td have taken possession of their 
hearts, and to have eaten out and destroyed every 
generous, noble, public-spirited sentiment. Rage at 
Sie disappointment of their little schemes for power 
^aWB tlieir souls, and fills them with such cordial 
hatred to their <yponents, that every proposal, by the 
execution of which those may receive benefit aiS well 
as themselves, is rtjfe^ted with indignation. ' What,' 
aay they, « shall we lay out our mbney td protect the 
trade of Quakers f Shall we fight to defend Quakers ? 
No ; let the trade perish, and the city bum \ let what 
will happen, we shall never lift a finger to prevent kr.' 
Yet tliQ Quakes have emscietice to plead for the^ 
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MsofaUioa not to ight, wllieh Yhtee g^allitiiMi kftvA 
not. Coziiei«»e with yoU| genikmen, ii oa tbc 
cytlier side of the question : conecienoe ei^ini it m s 
duty oti jovL (a&d indeed I think it such on ertiy 
man) to defend your country, your friendSf your aged 
parents, your inves, and helj^esa children ; and yet 
yoii resolve not to perfonn this duty, but act contrary 
to your own consciences, because the Quakers act 
according to theirs. Till of late, I could scares 
belieye the story of him who refused to pump in a 
sinking, ship, because cme on board, whom he hated* 
would be saved by it as well as himself. But mcht 
it seems^ is the Unhiqypiness^ of human nature, that 
our passions, when violent, often are too hard for the 
united force of reason, duty, and religion." 

We mutt subjoin the conclusion of this spirited 
piece, as containing a strong eulogium on tha^ pareiU 
country against which Franklin afterwards was called 
to act so much like an enemy :--« 

*'^ All we want is order, discipline, and a few can* 
non. At present we are like the separate Mamentt 
of flax before the thread id formed, without strength, 
because without connexion; but union would make 
IIS slaxHig, and even formidable, though the great 
Should neither help nor join us ; though they should 
even oppose our uniting, from some mean views of 
their own, yet* if we resolve upon it, and it please 
Ood to inspire u« with the necessary prudence and 
v%our, it may be effeeted. Great numbers of our 
peo^e are of British race ; and thougli the fierce 
fighting animals of those happy islands are said t6 
abate their native fire and intrepidity, when removed 
to a fore^ clime, yet wiUi the people it is not so ; 
our neighboufs of New England afford the world a 
CGbvindng proof^ that Britons, thoi^ a hundred 
yeais tvam^laated, and to the remotest parts of the 
earth, may yet retain, eveti to the third and fourth 
descent, that a^l for the public good, t^at military 
ftomeaa^ and that undaunted spirit, whidi has in 
•vary age distmguished their nation. What numbera 
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htive we HkewWI of dioseirave people ytihoBe fathers 
in the last age made so glorious a stand for our reli* 
gion and liberties, when invaded by a powerful French 
army, joined by Irish Catholics, under a bigoted 
popish king ! Let the memorable siege of liondonderry^ 
and the signal actitms of the Inniskillingers, by which 
the heart of that prince's schemes was broken, be per* 
petual testimonies of the courage aiid conduct of those 
noble warriors ! Nor are there wanting amongst us 
thousands of tliat warlike nation whose sons have, ever 
since the time of Caesar, maintained that character he 
gave their fathers, of joining the moBtobiUnate courage 
to all the other military virtues : I mean the brave 
and steady Germans, numbers of whom have actually 
borne arms in the service of their respective princes ; 
and if they fought well for their tyrants and oppres« 
sors, would they refuse to unite with uS in defence of 
their newly-acquired and most precious liberty and 
property ? Were this union formed — ^were we once 
united, thoroughly armed and disciplined — was every 
thing in our power done for our security, as far as 
human means and foresight could provide — ^we might 
then, with more propriety, humbly ask the assistance 
of heaven, and a blessing on our lawful endeavours. 
The very fame of our strength and readiness would 
be a means of discouraging our enemies ; for it is a 
wise and true saying, that one sword often keeps ano^ 
iher in the scabbard. The way to secure peace is to 
secure war. They that are on their guard, and ap* 
pear ready to receive their adversaries, are in much 
less danger of being attacked^ than the supine, secure, 
and negligent. We have yet a winter before us, 
which may afford a good and almost sufficient oppor<* 
tunity for this, if we seize and improve it with a 
bec(xning vigour. And if the hints contained in this 
paper are so happy as to meet with a suitable dispo* 
sition of mind in his countrymen and fellow-citizens, 
the writer of.it will in a [few days lay before them 
a form of an association for the purpose herein men* 
tioned, together with a practicable scheme for raising 
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^e money aet^sarjr for the de^dfe of oar tnde^ 
city, and coantry* witkoat laying a burtiben on any 
man." 

The effect of this appeal was prodigioas : it aroused 
the capital at cmce. A public meeting was; called in 
Whitfield's preaching-house ; and fVamclin being re* 
quested to produce his promised plan, which was in 
fact that of a general volunteer, militia, twelve hun* 
dred signatures to it were , obtained on the occasion^ 
In the neighbourhood the flame spread with equal 
ardour. Copies of the address being promptly circulated^ 
ten thousand men .were soon enrolled, who furnished 
themselves Tidth arms, elected officers, and formed 
themselves into a regiment, without any important 
aid from the government. They met with great punc- 
tuality, every \5reek, to learn the manual exercise; 
the female part of the community inflaming their 
gallantry, by providing and presenting them with 
colours, which were covered with devices and appro- 
priate mottoes supplied by Franklin. The Philadel- 
phia Association requested our author to become their 
colonel, which he modestly declined in favour of a 
Mr Lawrence, who was accordingly appointed. 

He next contended, that a battery below the 
town was essential to its security, and proposed to 
raise a sufficient sum, by lottery, for its erection and 
support. This scheme also was popular : the shares 
were taken off immediately; Franklin, Lawrence, 
and another friend of the measure, were dispatched 
to New York, to solicit the loan of cannon, until their 
own should come from England. Some were bought 
forthwith at Boston, and mounted, the merlons being 
constructed of timber and earth for the present ; and 
the proprietary were solicited for assistance, although 
with little hope of success. At New York they at 
first found the governor, sir William Clinton, very 
unwilling to comply with their request; but, after 
dinner, Franklin watching the movements of the 
battle, and pressing his suit accordingly, six cannon 
were at first promised, then ten, and, after a few bum- 
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pen more, teighte^iif^^ fttie l8*poiindeisB9'' flSjfs out 
tatlior, ^«Wliioh, wtth tbe csriiageg, irare soon tmui* 
ported, and mounted on omr batteries.'' During ikt 
rest of the war between €mat Britain and Spain, the 
Asfociatiofi of Philadelphia r^ularly mounted gwd 
cm their batteries e^ery x^ght, and Franklin took his 
turn there ad a common soldier. 

Being sdon after, in ocmsequenoe of these efforlt, 
made a member of the governor's council, Franklin 
proposed to promote the recent measures thcough the 
Influeiiee of the clergy. A public fast was prodaioied 
at his suggestion, the pulpit echoed with patxiotic ad*- 
dresses, and the enrolling was carried on with great 
«pirit and activity among all cla^ses^ except Quakeffl. 

With this respectable part of the commnnityi 
Franklin's friends began to fear he had embroiled 
himself hopelessly on this occasion. But he knew 
them better, it appears. A Mr Logan, a distin* 
gui^hed member of that persuasion, had written aa 
address tothe Friends in ^vour of defensive war, and 
feubscribed siitty pounds to the batterv above^men^ 
tioned. This gentleman had in his youth acoompadbd 
the celebrated William Petm to America, a« his 
private secretary, and gave Franklin the following 
anecdote of their connexioui. Their vessel, in itii 
passage, was chased by a supposed enemy ; a&d ihe 
captain pressed the passengers, «s well as crew, into 
his service, except Penn and his associates, whom he 
e^cpected to find impracticable; but Logan, to his 
l^urprise, joined in manning tho guns, while the rest 
of the Quakers retired below« In a short time it was 
discovered that the vessel bearing down upon theta 
was friendly; and the young secretary, running to ia* 
totm his master, was rebuked for his apparent will*- 
ingness to abandon the principles of the Friends on 
the occasion. Logan replied to him, 'I being thy 
fiervant, why didst thou not order me to eome cbwnf 
But thou wast willing enotigh that I should stay to 
fight the ship, when thou thoughte^ there was danger/ 

Our author's own expedimbe of the oonduot oi the 
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Quakerft hftd girtn him reason to suppose tlieitt not 
altogether inimical to defensive measures in whicli 
fhej were not called upon to join ibo directly. Dur« 
ing the public fenrour respecting the battery, it waft 
proposed that a small sum should be granted by the 
fire-eompany in aid of that scheme; but when it was 
recollected Uiat the Friends were twenty-two in num« 
ber, out of the thirty of which the company consisted, 
the minority could hardly hope for success. A meet* 
ing however was appointed to consider the subjectt 
"wlien the other eight members punctually appeared, 
with but one Quaker, a Mr Morris. He was strenuous 
in his opposition, and deprecated even the discussion 
of the grant, as tending to disturb the long-continued 
harmony of the ccHnpany. The hour for proceeding 
to business at length arrived, and still no increase of 
Friends. Mr Morris then requested a little delay, 
for he was quite sure that his brethren were coming* 
Pranklin however states the following strange facts. 
A waiter called him down to speak with " two gen* 
tlemen," who proved to be members of their own 
ix>dy« They informed him that at a neighbouring 
tavern six other Friends were waiting to come with 
tliem, if necessary, and vote /or the meajsure,but that, 
as it might involve them in disputes with their 
brethren, they requested not be called upon except 
in case of necessity. Secure of his object, Franklin 
now returned to the society, and consented to a fur- 
ther delay, which Morris considered as very fair ; and 
after the lapse of an hour, he remaining still unsup- 
ported, the[measure was carried by eight to one. " Thus 
as of the twenty-two Quakers, eight were ready to 
vote with us,*' says Franklin, and " eleven, by their 
absence, manifested that they were not inclined to 
oppose the measure, I computed that the proportion 
of Quakers sincerely against the defence, was as one 
to tilenty-one only." Franklin avers distinctly, that 
his long experience in the Fennsylvanian assembly 
gave him constant opportunities of observing evasive 
conduct in the Quakers, and their never-ending em* 
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WrrMtmezH on the question of wftr. Desiront of 
conciliating the government at home, they were un* 
willing to refuse all supplies of that nature, whi^ 
their regard for their own principles would hare 
taught them to deny* Monies, known to be de^ 
•igned for military purposes, were therefore, for a 
kng time, granted *^for the king't use.** But when 
a i^local governor demanded sudi supplies, as this 
phrase would have been inapplicable, others were 
invented. On one occasion, he says, the vote was for 
^* bread, flour, wheat, and other grain^*' with a view 
to include gunpowder ! He therefore observed to t 
member of the fire-company, when he was apprefaen« 
#ive of being outvoted in his proposal in favour of 
the battery,—** If we fall, let us move the purchase 
of a fire-engine with the money : the Quakers can 
have no objection to that, and— ^en — we will buy a 
great gun, which is certainly a fire-engine.*' 
. Franklin's post of clerk to the Assembly, he was told, 
would be endangered, during this memorable year, 
by his conduct in military affairs ; and he was 
urged to resign, being MSured the Qtiakers Would 
endeavour to displace him. His r«iply to a young 
expectant of the office, who gave him this advice (oat 
of regard, as he said, to his honour) was not lacking 
in sagacity. He had read, he observed, of some pub^ 
tic men who made it a rule never to ask for an office^ 
and never to refof>e one. ' I Approve,' said he, * <rf 

. this rale, and shall practise it with a small addition. 
I shall never ask, nor refose, nor ever resign, an 
office. If they will have my office of clerk, to give tO 
another, they shall take it from me. I will not, by 
giving it up, lose my right, some time or other, of 
makijQj» reprisid on my adversaries;* 

SpeS^ng forther of the tergiversation of the 
Quakers, ariaiiig from their public pledges respecting 

.merican 



* he comme^}s the policy of an obscure Amer 
fleet, with whieh he about this time became acquainted^ 
ealled the t>ttnkers. They complained to him of the 
calumnies tiiat were in circulation respecting them \ 
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t^hen h^ advised tie pttblifeatteh of Iheil* ptindple* ot 
articles df belief. One of the ^oilhders of tbe iedt 
replied, "When we Were first drawn together as a 
society, it pleased God to enlighten our minds so f!a| 
as to see th6t some doctrines which were esteemed 
truths were errors, and that others Which we had 
esteemed errors were real truths. From time to 
thne he has been pleased to afford us farther light, 
and our principles have been improving, and our 
errors diminishing. Ndw Ive are not Stire that Mft 
iire arrived at the end of this progression, atid tit th6 
{>erfection of spiritual or theological knowledge ; and 
we fear, that if we should once print our confesslott 
of faith, we should feel ourselves as if bound and 
confined by it, and perhaps be unwilling to receive 
further improvements ; and our juniors still more sor, 
Its conceiving what these eldei^ and foundersi had done 
Was something sacred, never to be departed from." 

The argument of this honest man resembles that of 
H modern writer of much greater name,* who, aftet 
triumphantly narrating his progress through every 
known gradation of opinions on the person of Chris^ 
boasted literally, " That he did rioi knoia when his 
creed would he fixed!** 

At the close of the Spanish and French war in 174d, 
Franklin renewed his attention to the subject of edn- 
cUtion. The Junto was again moved to influence the 
j^ood work of founding a superior academy, and ottt 
author circulated proposals relating to the education 
of youth in Pennsylvania, and * Ideas of an English 
School, for the consideration of the Trustees ;' the 
tvhole being announced as the plan of some * public* 
spirited gentleman,' according to bis former advice of 
keeping individuals in such cases in the background. 
A subscription was proposed to be paid by five 
annual instalments, and the sum of 5000/. was soon 
engaged for, and placed under the management of 
twenty*fo«r trustees j Franklin and a Mr Francis being 
Intrusted to draw up the constitution of the academy. 
ThiA beii^ accomplished to his sMisfaetfen, a hoase 

• Dr Friefttcy. 
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was hired, «nd the school opened the same year. Of 
this institution a leading feature was the perfect 
education of youth in the English language ; a 8ub« 
ject upon which Franklin was strenuous all his days. 
In choosing the rector, it was enjoined that 'great re* 
gard is to he had to his polite speaking, writing, aaad 
understanding, the English tongue.' 

The original house of. the institution was soon too 
small for the students ; and the preaching-house for- 
merly named wa^ finally appropriated toUieir use; It 
was huilt, Franklin^ informs us, for no particular 
sect; while the moving cause of its erection was 
a want of public accommodation for Mr Whitfield, 
the subscribers to the building agreed that it was to 
be opened for the use of any respectable religious 
teacher ; so that, Franklin drily observes, '* had the 
mufti of Constantinople sent a missionary to preach 
Mahometanism in Philadelphia, he would have found 
s pulpit at his service.' Through this general 
designation of the building, Franklin, on the demise 
of one of the original trustees, was chosen in bis 
place, as ' a man of no sect ;' and at the period 
when the academy wanted better accommodation, the 
building being rarely required for its first purposes, 
and its funds being in arrears, a fair compromise was 
suggested between the parties. The trustees of the 
building ceded it to the academy, who paid all its 
debts, and agreed to keep open, for ever, a capacious 
public hall for the use of any preacher requiring it, on 
the terms of the original trust. 

This institution was deservedly popular, not only in 
Philadelphia and other parts of America, but also in 
England ; and many considerable donations were ac- 
cordingly bestowed upon it. Two large gold medals 
were brought over from friends in England by Dr 
Franklin (in 1775) as prizes for such young geij^tle- 
men as should compose the best essays on subjects to 
he proposed by the college. For one of them there 
were five competitors, who wrote upon the following 
flubject— '* The motives to and advantages of a perpe^ 
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fual union hiehoeen Britain and her coianiesf* and the 
essays were of such great merit, that they were not 
only published in all parts of America, but afterwards 
reprinted in England. Such an institution had long 
been a desideratum in the colonies, and now became 
Talued in proportion to its importance. It was filled 
with able professors. Its funds were continually in- 
• "creased by contributions from England, to the period 
of the separation of the colonies, and land, &c. was 
granted for its use by the proprietaries, and also by the 
assembly ; and finally the trustees were incorporated 
hy charter. Thus a^rose the university of Philadelphia, 
the seat of American literature and science, which has. 
supplied the United States with its most eminent 
scholars, competitors in scientific attainments with 
the literati of the world. 

It is here due to Franklin to observe that, to the 
close of life, he was peculiarly tenacious of the pri- 
mary design of this academy, namely, to afford the 
young people of Philadelphia an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the English tongue, and to cultivate 
amongst them superior correctness and delicacy of 
taste in English composition. Even when stepping 
into the grave, in 1789, he declaims against the too 
great preponderance of Greek and Latin, and '^ the 
starvation" of the English part of the scheme of 
education ; and imagines himself surrounded by the 
departed spirits of his dear friends, the original 
founders, urging him to use the only tongue of theirs 
now left, in demanding that justice for the next ge- 
neration which had been denied, he says, to the pre- 
"sent. Many of his reflections on this subject are 
sensible, but some prejudices were also mingled with 
it ; attributable, in a great degree, to the contracted 
sphere of his own education. Justice perhaps re- 
quires us to insert here, from his observations on the 
original intentions of the founders of the academy 
* (1789) the following illustration of his opinions;— . 
*'The origin of Latin and Greek schools among the 
different nations of Europe is known to have been 
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tfhis^^tbsittolU between three and &ur hundred yearf 
past, there were np hooks in any other language ; al) 
the knowledge then contained in hooks, vie. the theor 
logy, the juri8prudence« the physic, the art»military, 
the politics, the xnathematicH, and mechanics, the 
natural and moral philosophy, the logic and rhetoric, 
the chemistry, the pharmacy, the architecture, and 
every other branch of science, being in those Ian*- 
guages, it was of course necessary to leai*n them* 
as the gates through which men must pass to get at 
that knowledge. 

'^ The books then existing were manuscript, and 
these consequently so dear, that only the few 
wealthy, inclined to learning, could afford to purchase 
them. The cwnmon people were not even at the 
pains of learning to read, because, after taking that 
pains, they would have nothing to read that they 
could understand, without learning the ancients' lan- 
guages, nor then, without money to purchase the 
manuscripts* And so few were the learned readers 
sixty yearjs after the invention of printing, that it 
appears, by letters still extant between the printers in 
1499, that they could not throughout Europe find 
purchasers for more than three hundred copies of apy 
ancient authors. But printing beginning now tp 
make books cheap, Uie readers increased so much as to 
make it worth while to write and print books in the 
valgar tongues. At first these were chiefly books of 
.devotion> and little histories,; gradually several 
branches of science began to appear in f^e comspion 
Jlanguages; and, at this day, the whole body of sci- 
ence, consisting not only of translations from all tJh[e 
vuluable ancients, but of all the new modem disco- 
veries, is to be met with in these languages ; so that 
learning the ancient, for the purpose pf acquiring 
.knowledge, is become absolutely unnecessary. 

" But there is in mankind an unaccountable prejudice 
in favour of ancient customs and habitudes, which in- 
clines to a continuance of them after the circumstances, 
wjbich formerly made them useful; cease to exists A 
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mttltitude of instances ndght be given ; but it may 
suffice to mention one* Hats were once thought aH 
asefal part of dress ; they kept the head warm, and 
screened it from the violent impression of the snn's 
rays, and from the rain, snow, baiU &c. Thooghf by 
the way, this was not the more ancient opinion or 
practice, for among all the remains of antiquity, the 
bustos, statues^ basso-relievos, medals, kc.t which are 
infinite, there is no representative of a human %iire 
with a cap or hat on, nOr any covering for the head, 
unless it he the bead of a soldier, who has a helmet^ 
but that is evidently not a part of dress for health, 
but as a protection from the strokes of a weapon. 

*' At what time hats were first introduced, we know 
not ; but in the last century they were universally 
worn throughout Europe* Gradually however, as 
the wearing of wigs and of hsur nicely dressed pre- 
vailed, the putting on of hats was disused by genteel 
people, }^st th« curious arrangements of the curls 
and powdering should be disordered ; and umbrellas 
began to supply their place; yet still our considering 
the hat as a part of dxess continues so far to prevail, 
that a man of fashion is not thought dressed without 
Jiavii]^ one, pr something like ope, about him, which 
he carries under his arm ! So ths^t there are a multi* 
tude of the polite^ people in all the cuiirts and capital 
cities of Europe, who have never seen^eir fathers 
before them wear a hat otherwise than as «. chapeau 
br(U9 though tl^ ujkility of s]ich a mode of wearing it 
]^ by no |i(i^aniS apparent, and it is attended not only 
with some .expence, but with a degree of constaat 
trouble. 

" The still prevailing custom of having sdiools for 
teachiE^ generally our children, in these days, the 
Xiatinand Gr^eek languages, I. consider therefore in i^o 
other Ught thai^ as the chapecfM bras of modern lite- 
rature." 

During the year 1745, while the mother country 
was shaken to ie centre by the last rebellion in 
&TQ¥ir of the Stuarts, Mr Pranklin was meditating 
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that complete retirement from public life to learned 
leisure^ which his easy circumstances and philosophi*- 
cal taste alilce suggested. He contracted a partner- 
ship in his printing business with David Hall, one of 
his most intelligent workmen, on the express condi- 
tion of his retiring from all active management of its 
concerns: a connexion in which he found all his 
views fully answered, he says, for a period of eighteen 
years. About this time he became acquainted at 
jBoston wjith a Mr Spence, from Europe, who first 
exhibited to him a few electrical experiments ; and, 
by a happy concurrence of events, an old acquaintance 
of his in England, Peter Collinson, esq. J. K. S., 
presented, at the same period, to the Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company an electric tube, accompanied with 
directions for its use. Franklin entered eagerly up<Hi 
•attempting the experiments he had seen, and readily 
acquired the practice of those described in the papers 
from England. He declares that, for his o^vn part, 
he never was so totally engrossed with any object of 
study before ; and that, being willing'to diflfuse the in- 
formation he obtained as fast as he had made it his 
own, his house was fov some time continually full of 
friends and acquaint'ances, crowding to see the won- 
ders of the new science. Thus commenced the im- 
portant researches of our author into this science. 
'We shall b.'ave occasion to return to this topic more 
at lengt\j, 

A.*«, present the local interests of the provinces 
'were pressed upon his consideration, and begaurto be 
committed largely to his management. He was 
elected a member of the Pennsylvanian assembly, and 
allowed to vacate his seat as clerk in favour of his 
son : the governor placed him in the commission of 
the peace ; while the corporation of Philadelphia called 
him into the common council, and he was shortly 
after chosen an alderman of the city. None of these 
honours, he declares, did he ever seek ; but he admits 
they gratified his ambition. The clerkship of the 
assembly had become wearisome to his active xaiad ; 
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I he was almost indifferent to its emolainents ; and the 
I task of hearing and receding debates wherein he could 
! take no part, was a trial of his* patience from whieh 
! he willingly esaiped. He did not, however, long 
j take an active part as a magistrate, finding himself 
he &ays, too little acquainted with the common law to 
fill such a station with credit, and thus evincing a 
i practical and modest self-knowledge, to which he 
I owed much of his public consideration. 

[Extract.] 
" To the late Da Cotton Mather, of Boston, 

*' Rev. Sir, — I received your kind letter, with your 
excellent advice to the people of the United States, 
whieh I read with great pleasure, and hope it 
will be duly regarded. Such writings, though they 
may be lightly passed over by many readers, yet, if 
they make a deep impression on one active mind in a 
hundred, the effects may be considerable. 

*^ Permit me to mention ope little instance, which, 
though it relates to myself, will not be quite uninte* 
resting to you. When I was a boy, I met with a book, 
entitled * Essays to do Good,' which I think was 
written by your father. It had been so little regarded 
by a former possessor, that several leaves of it were 
torn out ; but the remainder gave me such a turn of 
thinking, as to have an influence on my conduct 
through life ; for I have always set a greater value 
on the character of a doer of good than any other 
kind of reputation ; and if I have been, as you seem 
to think, a useful citizen, the public owes the advan* 
tage of it to that book. 

♦* You mention your being in your seventy-eighth 
year. I am in my seventy-ninth. We are grown old 
together. It is now more than sixty years since I 
left Boston ; but I remember well both your father and 
grandfather, having heard them both in the pulpit, 
and seen them in their houses. The last time I saw 
your father was the beginning of 17«4, when I visited 

5 
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kitii after my first trip to Pennsylvania. He received 
me in his library ; and, on my taking leave, shewed 
ine a shorter way out of the }K>ase, through a narroi9 
passage which was crossed by a beam over head* 
We were stiir talking as I withdrew, he accompany'^ 
ing me behind, and I tumii^ partly towards him, 
when he said hastily, * Stoop! stoop!' I did not 
vnderstand him till I felt my head hit against the 
beam. He was a man who never missed any occaaiott 
of giving instruction ; and upon this he said to me : 
* You are young, and have the world before you : 
Btoop as you go through it, and you will miss many 
hard thumps.' This advice, thus beat into my hejid, 
has frequently been of use to me ; and I often think 
of it, when I see pride mortified, and misfortunes 
brought upon people by their carrying their heads 
too high. 

« Perry, May I2th, 1784." 

During the course of the year 1750, Mr Franklin, 
Mr Norris, and the speaker of the Pennsylvanian 
Assembly, were appointed commissioners to conduct a 
treaty with the Indians at Carlisle, whither they 
repaired accordingly. These unfortunate tribes had 
long imbibed one of the worst vices of their European 
neighbours, drunkenness, and when in liquor were 
very ungovernable. The commissioners, therefore^ 
Btrictly prohibited the giving or selling to them spints^ 
while the business of their journey should be pend- 
ing, but promised at the conclusion to give them 
abundance of their favourite liquor. The treaty was 
Buccess&l, and the rum accordingly given to them in 
their temporary cabins, forming a square in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carlisle, where they had cox^regated to 
the number of about a hundred men, women, and 
children. The commissioners, in the evening, were 
alarmed by a great noise which they heard among 
them, and, on approaching, found that they had made 
a bonfire in their square, and were %hting by whoie 
families in groups, in i^U the rage of teaatly intoxir 
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cation. To Franklin's quiet and meditative niihd tber 
scene appeared a perfect pandemonium ; their fero- 
cious countenanees and manners, the horrid and 
unintelligible yells, the flaming firebrands with which 
they pursued and beat each other, and which threw 
(together with the half-smothered fire) the most hide-' 
ous light on their tawny and staggering frames, gave 
altogether one of the most horrid pictures of lov^ 
vice and misery, with which his extensive experience, 
he says, ever furnished him. In the middle of the 
night, a multitude of them came to the lodgings of 
the conmiissioners, importunately demanding morer 
mm, but departed without receiving any attention. 
For this intrusion they sent three of their old conn-- 
sellors to make an apology the next day, the substance 
df which is curious, and much amused our philoso- 
pher. They first excused themselves by imputing all 
the mischief to the rum, and then very gravely al- 
leged, that the Great Spirit who made all things, 
made every thing for some use, and whatever use he 
designed any thing for, that use it should be put to. 
Now, when he made rum, he said, ** Let this be for the 
Indians to get drunk with, and it must be so !" The 
effects of dram*-drinking were never more apparent 
than in these Indians. It had at this time completely 
extirpated all the native tribes who had inhabited the 
8€a-Coast ; aixd if, says our author, it be the design 
df Piiovidence to aniiihilate these savages, in order to 
inake room for the cultivators of the earth, ifr seems 
not impossible that rum may be the appointed mean». 
The cdmmissieii was however executed at this place, 
^th satisfaction to the Assembly. 

Pennsylvania hospital, founded in 1751, received, in 
Franklin's public influence, its most important early 
support. He is compelled to state, in his personal 
narriatiye, tha^ hardly a public subscription' could now 
he proposed, but the question was immediately asked, 
Have you consalted Franklin on this business? 
When therefore a frietid of his, Dr Bond, to whom 
ovtr author is careful to assign the honour oi first 
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Bloving in tbe affair, attempted to canvass Philadel- 
phia without his concurrence, but little progress was 
made. Franklin however, when consulted, had too 
much nobleness of spirit to resent this conduct, but 
fairly examined the doctor's scheme, and entered into 
it fully. Tlie Junto, and the paper of the province, 
were duly put in motion, and very important friends 
%o the measure gained ; but a grant of public money 
seemed essential to place it on a solid footing. This 
Franklin obtained with no common adroitness; he 
liimself calls it a political manoeuvre of Dame Cun- 
Bing. He in fact placed the projected hospital in the 
situationof a bride elect, whose parents and guard- 
ians require a proper stimulus to liberality; while the 
Pennsylvanian assembly was required to yield a genteel 
fortune on the other side, as in the place of the 
guardians of the expectant bridegroom. He there-^ 
fore brought a bill into the house, by which it was 
proposed to present 2000/. to the hospital funds, on 
the condition, that 2000/. more should be obtained by 
private subscription ; and that when,, to the satisfac- 
tion of the speaker of the said house, the private 
money should be raised, then, and not till then, he 
was required to sign an order on the provincial trea*^ 
surer for the payment of 2000/. out of the provincial 
funds, in two yearly payments of 1000/. each. The 
parties were thus made by able management to act 
upon each other. With the house he pleaded the 
great public benefit intended, and the patriotic dispo- 
sition of numerous respectable individuals to contri- 
bute to it; while \nth private persons he pressed the 
condition and pledge so happily obtained, and the 
manner in which each individual subscription became 
doubled in its amount of contribution to the general 
scheme. 

To another public project, in hand at this time, he 
contributed advice^ at least worth remembering, and 
in keeping vrith his general character and cleverness- 
Being solicited by the Rev. Mr Tennant, qqq of 
Whi^eld's admirers, to assist him in obtaining fUnda 
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for the erection of a meeting-house, he declined press^ 
ing it upon his connexions in Philadelphia, as it 
might possibly appear making too free with them. 
** But apply yoM," said he, " first to those you know will 
give you something ; next to those of whose willing* 
ness or ability you are uncertain (and shew to them 
the actual subscriptions obtained ;; lastly go to those 
whom you believe will give nothing, for in some 
of them you may be mistaken." The preacher tried 
the plan, says our author ; asked everybody, and waft 
able to erect one of the most spacious and well-built 
places of worship in the province. 

The history of civilized nations, especially those of 
considerable power, has always been blended. We 
now arrive at the commencement of that last and 
most important contest between Great Britain and 
^France in America, the first effect of which was to 
Ennihilate the power of the French in this part of the 
^lobe ; the next, in order of importance perhaps, to 
teach America her own strength and resources, call* 
ing into actual service the very men who were after* 
wards the authors of her revolution, and the pillars 
of her independence ; and last, not least, by an easy 
but imperceptible consequence, to bring the British 
•colonies and the mother- country into collision; a con* 
test that terminated in possibly the most important 
^vent in modern history. Franklin and Washington 
(but especially the former) were both conspicuous 
public characters in this war. 

As, after this period, Great Britain never exer- 
cised unmolested sway over her North American 
colonies, and as their subsequent independence and 
|>rosperity, when the United States of America, have 
brought to them material accessions pf territory, it 
will much illustrate our sketch of the war, and Frank* 
lin's various exertions in it, to present the reader 
with a brief sketch of the situation and boundaries of 
the British possessions at this time. 

The then British colonies, bordering on each other^ 
and extending along the sea-coast from Davies-strait 
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as far south as Florida (if we comprehend the coantry 
IkFound Hudson's Bay and the banks of Newfoundland) 
included a territory of seventeen hundred miles, in a 
direct line from (>Oth to 3l€t degree of northern lati- 
tude. It was washed on the east by the Atlantic, and 
bad Spanish Florida for its southern limit ; but its 
western boundaries were uncertain, some confining 
them to the river Illinois, which nearly connects the 
great chain of internal lakes with the Mississippi, and 
pthers tracing them to the western shores of Ame- 
rica itself, or to the great Southern Ocean, 

We begin with the northern extremity, of which 
£ast Main in the west, and Labrador on the east, 
constitute the principal divisions. They are still 
amongst the unconquered regions of America, and 
were at this time rery little known. 

Newfoundland, forming the extreme eastern point 
of North America, and being the first of our trans- 
atlantic possessions, was, with St John's, a neigh- 
bouring island, included in the government of Nova 
Scotia. It alone measures one hundred and twenty- 
five leagues from north to south, and from east 
to west nearly one hundred. A few Esquimaux 
are found scattered up and down its trackless wilds. 
It was ceded to the English by France at the peace 
of Utrecht, and is principally valuable for its vast 
fishing bank, from which myriads of cod have been 
taken annually for two centuries, without appearing 
in any way to diminish their numbers. 
. Nova Scotia, formerly called Acadia by the 
French, was wholly neglected by Europeans till 
^bout the year 174S (when the town of Halifax was 
settled by Gr?at Britain ;) and at that period it com- 
prehended the present province of New Bruns\i'ick, 
It is intersected by noble rivers, and crowned with 
inexhaustible forests of pine, spruce, birch, beech, ehsu 
iir, and other timber. Proceeding now southward (the 
French at this time possessing to the west the whol9 
qf Canada) New England was composed of the four 
provinces known by tl^e names of New Hampshire^ 
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Massachosetts Bay, Rhode Island, and OonneoticaU 
The southern houndary was New York, which ex* 
tended to the north on hoth sides of the river Hudson* 
about two hundred miles into the country once be» 
longing to the Irroquois, the Indians of the Five Na- 
tions. This province included Long Island. Ck>nti«^ 
guous to New York, in a south-west direction alooa 
tbe shores of the Atlantic, was the small province dt 
New Jersey, bounded westward by the river Dela* 
ware, which separated it from Pennsylvania. 

The soil, climate, and produce, of these province^t 
jvere very similar. In New York several mines of 
iron were worked profitably, and New Jersey yielded 
very rich copper ore. Forests abounding with oak, 
ash, beech, walnut-tree, pine, cypress, cedar, &c., wer« 
scattered over the whole country ; and weighty crops 
of grain, with abundance of sheep, horses, hogs, and 
homed cattle, were everywhere found ; also poultry« 
game, vegetables of all sorts, and excellent fruit, par** 
ticularly peaches and melons. 

Pennsylvania, containing the capital, was two hun« 
dred and fifty miles in length, two hundred in breadth* 
and understood to extend from the Atlantic to the 
lake Erie, on which the French had a fort. It waa 
originally settled by Quaker families, under the direo* 
tion of the celebrated William Penn, whose descend- 
ants were the proprietaries of the province, down to 
the period of its separation from the mother-country* . 

Maryland, a settlement of Catholics, extended along 
the bay of Chesapeake about one hundred and forty 
miles, and was of about the same breadth, being 
bounded northward by Pennsylvania, on the east by 
the Atlantic, and by the river Potovemac on the souths 
The climate here indicates our nearer approach ta 
the equator, the summers being very sultry, and tho 
Qoil proportionably fruitful. Tobacco was at thi» 
time the staple commodity. 

Adjoining this province was Virginia, having the 
bay of Chesapeake for its eastern boundary, Carolina 
on the south, and extending westward to the Allegangr 
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uountains: its breadth and length being about two 
hundred miles. Here also were noble forests, plains 
covered with luxuriant vegetation and grazed by 
prolific herds of European cattle, and numerous wild 
animals. Farther south, between the 3l8t and 46th 
degrees of north latitude, were the two Carolinasi 
Comprising a tract of country upwards of four hun- 
dred miles in length, and in breadth about three hun- 
dred miles, extending from the sea to the territory of 
the Creek and Cherokee nations. North Carolina 
carried on a flourishing trade with the mother-country 
in tar, pitch, turpentine, staves, shingles, grain, &c., 
through the commodious harbour of Charlestown. 

The most southern of the British North American 
settlements was Georgia, extending along the sea- 
toast about sixty miles from north to south, and of 
various breadth inland, being in the direction of the 
great Apalachian ridge nearly three hundred miles 
from east to west. It was bounded on the south by 
the river Attamaha and Spanish Florida, and carried 
on the most extensive trade with the Indian tribes of 
any of our provinces. 

With this succinct view of the British colonies be* 
fore him, the reader will now be better able to 
resume our narrative. 

- The home government, apprehending war with 
France, in the year 1754, felt the importance of con- 
ciliating both the colonists and the native tribes of 
America. Commissioners from all the colonies were 
therefore appointed to assemble at Albany to concert 
ikieasures for their common defence, as well as to 
Conclude treaties with the chiefs of the Six Nations. 
Franklin was at this time so much impressed with 
the importance of a permanent union among the 
colonies, that he prepared on his way a project for 
their being comprehended under one government, 
with reasons against partial unions, &c. Indeed this 
0eemed with Franklin the all-important business of 
their present meeting. He therefore moved a reso- 
lution expressive of the general opinion of the com- 
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missioners, thftt such an union should be established ; 
and a committee ivas appointed, consistii^ of one 
member from, each colony, to consider and report 
upon |4ans for the same. That of Franklin, after 
much discussion,. was adopted with few amendments ; 
and as it throws great light upon the political state 
of Angio-Ameriqa previous to the separation, and 
exhibits veiy clearly a step in the progress to that 
ineTitable result, we give the substance of it. 

Having premised, that an union of the colonies 
was absolutely essential for their preservation, that 
it was necessary it should be established by act ot 
parliament, and that partial unions would be difficult 
to effect, practically weaker, and more liable to be 
interfered with by selfish views, it was therefore 
proposed — * That humble application be made for an 
act of parliament from Great Britain, by virtue of which 
one general government may be formed in America^ 
including all the said colonies, within and under 
which government each colony may retain its present 
constitution, except in the particulars wherein a 
change may be directed by the said act, as hereafter 
follows : — ^That the said general government be ad^ 
ministered by a president-general, to be appointed 
and supported by the crown ; and a grand council, to 
be chosen by the representatives of the people of the 
several colonies met in their respective assemblies.— 
That within months after the passbg such act, 

the house of representatives, that happen to be sitting 
within that time, or that shall be especially for that 
purpose convened, may and shall choose members 
lor the grand council, in the following proportion ; 
that is to say—* 

Massachusetts Bay 7 

New Hampshire 2 

Connecticut 5 

Rhode Island 2 

New York __£ 

Carried forward^ 20 
5 5 
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Brought forward to 

New Jersey S 

PfennsylTania 6 

Maryland 4 

Virginia . • T 

North Carolina 4 

South Carolina 4 

48 
who shall meet, for the first time, at the city of 
Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, being called by the 
president-general, as soon as conveniently may he 
after his appointment. That there shall be a new 
election of the members of the grand council every 
three years ; and on the death or resignation of any 
member, his place shall be supplied by a new choice 
at the next sitting of the assembly of the colony he 
represented. — ^That after the first three year, when 
the proportion of money, arising out of each colony 
to the general treasury, can be known, the number of 
members to be chosen for each colony shall, from 
time to time, in all ensuing elections, be regulated 
by that proportion (yet so as that the members to be 
chosen by any one province be not more than seven, 
nor less than two.) — ^That the grand council shall 
meet once in every year, and oftener if occasion 
require, at such time and place as they shall adjourn to 
at the last preceding meeting, or as they shall be called 
to meet at by the president-general on any emer- 
gency ; he having first obtained, in writing, the con- 
sent of seven of the members to such call, and sent 
due and timely notice to the whole. — ^That the grand 
council have power to choose their speaker, and 
shall neither be dissolved, prorogued, nor continued 
sitting longer than six weeks at one time, without 
their own consent, or the special command of the 
crown — That the members of the grand council shall 
be allowed, for their service, ten shillings sterling per 
diemy during their session, and journey to and from 
the place of meeting ; twenty miles to be reckoned a 
day's journey. — That the assent of the president-gene- 
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tbI he Tequiiite to all acts of tbe grand coancil ; and 
tbat it be his office and duty to cause them to be car*- 
raed into execution. — ^That tbe president-general, wi A 
tbe advice of tbe grand council, bold or direct all 
Indian treaties in wbicb tbe general interest of tbe 
colonies may be concerned ; ami make peace, or de- 
clare war, witb Indian nations.-*Tbat tbey make such 
laws as they judge necessary for regulating all Indian 
trade. — ^That tbey make all purchases from Indians 
for the crown, of lands not now within tbe bounds of 
particular colonies, or that shall not be within their 
bounds, when some of them are reduced to more 
oemyenient dimensions. — ^That tbey make new settle- 
ments on such purchases, by granting lands in tbe 
king's name, reserving a quit- rent to the crown, for 
the use of the general treasury. — ^That they mak^ 
laws for regulating and governing such new settle- 
ments, till the crown shall think fit to form them into 
particular governments. — ^That they raise and pay 
soldiers, and build forts, for the defence of any of 
tbe colonies, and equip vessels of force to guard tbe 
coasts, and protect the trade on the ocean, lakes, or 
great rivers ; but they shall not impress men in any 
oolony, without the consent of the legislature. — ^That, 
for these purposes, tbey have power to make laws, 
and lay and levy such general duties, imposts, or 
taxes, as to them shall appear most equal and just 
(considering tbe ability and other circumstances of 
the inhabitants in the several colonies) and such as. 
may be collected with the least inconvenience to the 
people ; and rather discouraging luxury, than loading 
industry with unnecessary burthens. — ^That they may 
appoint a general treasurer, and a particular treasurer 
in each government, when necessary ; and, from time 
to time, may order the sums in the treasuries of each 
government into the general treasury; or draw on. 
them for special payments, as they find most conve* 
nient ; yet no money to issue, but by joint orders of 
the president-general and grand council, except where 
sums have been appropriated to particular purposes^ 
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anid.tlie pijosident-gonvral in previotttly e m p g wi w d hf 
aa act to draw for sucli sums.-^That the general ac*. 
count sball be yearly settled, and reported jto 4he «•«> 
feral as^emblieB-r-That aqaomm of the grand oonndl, 
empowered to act with the president-generaU do con- 
aist of twenty-five membent, amoDg whom th»re AatiA' 
be one or niore from. a majority of the colonies.— That 
the laws made by them, for the purposes a&resaid^ 
ahall dot be repugnant, but, as near' as may be^ 
ilgreeable to the laws of Ezigland, and shall be trans* 
B(utted to the king in council, for approbation, as soon 
as may be after their passing ; and if not disapproved 
within three. years after presentation, to remain in 
Jorce.-^That in case of tlie death of the president-^ 
general, the speaker of the grand council for the time 
being shall succeed, and be vested with the same 
powers and authorities, to continue, till the king's 
Measure shall be 4cnown. — That all military commis-^ 
sion-officers, whether for land or sea-service, to act - 
nnder this general constitution, shall be nominated 
by the president-general ; but the approbation of the 
grand council is to be obtained, before. they recei-ve 
their commissions : and all civil officers are to be - 
nominated by the grand council, and to receive tke 
president-general's approbation before they officiate ;- 
but, in case of vacancy by death, or removal of any 
officer, civil or military, under this constitution, tlie 
governor of the province in which ^uch vacancy hap- 
pens, may appoint, till the pleasure of the president- 
general and grand council can be known.— That the 
particular military, as well as civil establishments, in 
each colony, remain in their present state, die general 
constitution ikotwithstanding ; and that, on sudden' 
emergencies, any colony may defend itself, and lay 
the accounts of expence thence arising before the 
president-general and general council, who may allow 
and order payment of the same, as far as they judge 
such accounts just and reasonable*/ 

• Fbanklim's Albany Paper. ^' 
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Aiiotli^r pktt proposed at this time was, t&at tfce 
g<yremK»ni of the respective proyinces, together with 
membere of each proyincial coancil^ should meet to 
ooBfer upon measures of general defence, and draw 
en the treasury- of the home government, to defray 
expexises, whidi were subsequently to be refunded 
by taxes on America, levied by the British parlia^ 
ment. 

Neither the Assemblies, however, nor the Bri- 
tish government, approved of these plans. The 
crown was evidently jealous of the appearances of 
union and independent strength which had already 
been exhibited. Franklin's plan, in particular, was 
coniBidered in England as far too democratic ; while, 
curiously enough, it was rejected by the colonial As- 
semblies, as giving too large an increase to the royal 
prerogative. Fraiddin had frequent conferences upon 
the. subject with sir J. Shirley and other governors. 
We insert the first two letters from Franklin to 
governor Shirley, as expressing, at this time, those 
sentiments of our philosopher, on the subject of tax- 
ation by the British parliament, which became after- 
wiK'ds the great topic of hostile discussion between 
the colonies and the mother-country. They bear in 
&ct .upon both the plans above alluded to. 

IdETlca I. — ^To governor Shirley, concerning the im- 
position of direct Taxes upon the Colonies with- 
out their consent. 

*' Tuesday Morning. 

** Sia* — ^I return you the loose sheets of the plan, 
with thanks to your Excellency for communicating 
t|»em. I apprehend^ that excluding the people of the 
colonies from all share in the choice of the grand 
council will give extreme dissatisfaction, as well as 
the taxing them by act of parliament where they 
have no representation. It is very possible, that this 
general government might be as well and faithfully 
administered without the people as with them ; but 
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where heavy burdens are laid upon them, it has been 
found useful to make it as much aM possible their otm 
act ; for they bear better when they have, or think 
they have, some share in the direction; and when any 
public measures are generally grievous, or even dis- 
tasteful, to the people, the wheels of government 
move more heavily." 

Letter II. — To the same, concerning direct Taxe? in 
the Colonies, imposed without consent, indirect 
Taxes, and the Albany plan of union. 

" Wednesday Mornings 

•• Sir, — I mentioned it yesterday to your Excellency 
as my opinion, that excluding the people of the colo<* 
nies from all share in the choice of the grand council 
would probably give extreme dissatisfaction, as well 
as the taxing them by act of parliament where they 
have no representation. In matters of general con-* 
cerii to the people, and especially where burdens are 
to be laid upon them, it is of use to consider, as well 
what they will be apt to think and say, as what they 
ought to think. I shall therefore, as your Excellency 
requires it of me, briefly mention what of either kind 
occurs to me on this occasion. 

♦'First, they will say, and perhaps with justice, 
that the body of the people in the colonies are as 
loyal, and as firmly attached to the present consti- 
tution and reigning family, as any subjects in the 
king's dominions. 

♦* That there is no reason to doubt the readiness and 
willingness of the representatives they may choose, 
to grant, from time to time, such supplies for the 
defence of the country as shall be judged necessary, 
so far as their abilities will allow. 

♦* That the people in the colonies, who are to feel the 
immediate mischiefs of invasion and conquest by an 
enemy, in the loss of their estates, lives, and liber- 
ties, are likely to be better judges of the quantity of 
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ferces necessary to be raised and maintainedy forts to 
be bnilt and supported, and of their own abilities to 
bear the expence, than the parliament of Bngland, «jt 
to great a distance. 

^* 'niat governors often come to the colonies merely 
to make fortunes, with which they intend to return to 
Britain; are not always men of the best abilities 
or integrity ; have many of them no estates here, not 
any natural connexions with us, that should make 
them heartily concerned for o»r welfare ; and might 
possibly be fond of raising and keeping up more forces 
than necessary, from the profits accruing to them« 
selves, and to make provisions for their friends and 
dependants. 

** That the counsellors in most of the colonies being 
appointed by the crown, on the recommendation <^ 
governors, are offcen persons of small estates, fre^ 
quently dependent on the governors for offices, and 
therefore too much under their influence. 

** That there is, therefore, great reason to be jealous 
of a power, in such governors and councils, to raise 
such sums as they shall judge necessary, by drafts oii 
the lords of the treasury, to be afterwards laid on 
the colonies by act of parliament, and paid by the 
people here ; since they might abuse it by projecting 
useless expeditions, harassing the people, and taking 
them from their labour to execute such projects, 
merely to create offices and employments, and gratify 
their dependants, and divide profits. 
' *^ That the parliament of England is at a great dis- 
tance, subject to be misinformed and misled by such 
governors and councils, whose united interests might 
probably secure them against the effect of any com«^ 
plaint from hence. 

"That it is supposed an undoubted right of Eng- 
lishmen, not to be taxed except by their own consent^ 
given through their representatives. 

"That the colonies have no representatives in. 
parliament. 

** That to propose taxing them by parliament, and 
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xefose them the liberty of ehooeing^ a representathra 
eouncil, to meet in the colonies, and consider and 
jttdge of the necessity of any general tax, and the 
quantum, shows a suspicion of their loyalty to the 
crown, or of their common sense and understanding', 
which they have not deserved. 

*« That compelling the colonies to pay money without 
their consent, would be rather like raising contribu^ 
tions in an enemy's country, than taxing of English** 
men for their own public benefit. 

**• That it would be treating them as a conquered 
people, and not as true British subjects. 

** That a tax laid by the representatives of the c6Lo» 
nies might be easily lessened as the occasions should 
lessen ; but, being (mce laid by parliament under the 
influence of the representations made by governors, 
would probably be kept up and continued for the 
benefit of governors; to the grievous burden and 
discontentment of the colonies, and the prevention of 
their growth and increase. 

^'That a power in governors to march the inhabitants^ 
from one end of the British and French colonies to 
the other, being a country of at least one thousand 
five hundred miles loi^, without the approbation or 
the consent of their representatives first obtained to 
such expeditions, might be grievous and ruinous to 
the people, and would put them upon a footing with 
the subjects of France in Canada, that now groan 
under such oppression from their governor, who for 
two years past has harassed them with long and de- 
structive marches to Ohio. 

** That if the colonies in a body may be well go« 
yemed by governors and councils appointed by the 
crown, without representatives, — particular colonies 
may as well, or better, be so governed ; a tax may be 
laid upon them all by act of parliament for support of 
government, and their assemblies may be dismissed 
as an useless part of the constitution. 

" That the powers proposed, by the Albany plan of 
union, to be vested in a grand council representative' 
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oi the people, even with regard to military matters, 
are not so great as those which the colonies of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut are intrusted with hy their 
charters, and have never ahused ; for by this plan thd 
president-general is appointed hy the crown, and 
controls all by his negative ; but in those govern^ 
ments the people choose the governor, and yet allow 
him no negative. 

*^ That the British colonies bordering on the French 
Hre properly frontiers of the British empire ; and the 
frontiers of an empire are properly defended at ther 
joint expence of the body of the people in such 
empire. — It would now be thought hard by act of 
parliament to oblige the Cinque Ports, or sea-coasts of 
JBritain, to maintain the whole navy, because they are 
snore immediately defended by it, not allowing them 
at the same time a vote in choosing members of the 
parliament : and as the frontiers of America bear the 
expence of their own defence, it seems hard to allow 
them no share in voting the money, judging of the 
necessity and sum, or advising the measures. 

** That besides the taxes necessary for the defence of 
the frontiers, the colonies pay yearly great sums to 
the mother-country unnoticed : — ^for 1. Taxes paid in 
Britain by the landholder or artificer must enter 
into and increase the price of the produce of land^ 
and manufactures made of it ; and great part of thie 
is paid by consumers in the colonies, who thereby 
pay a considerable part of the British taxes. 

" 2. We are restrained in our trad^ with foreign 
nations ; and where we could be supplied with an/ 
manufacture cheaper from them, but must buy the 
same dearer from Britain, the difference of price is a 
clear tax paid to Britain. 

" 3. We are obliged to carry a great part of our 
produce directly to Britain ; 'and where the duties 
laid upon it lessen its price to the planter, or he sells 
it for less than it would fetch in foreign markets, the 
difference is a tax paid to Britain. 

^' 4. Some manufactures we could make, but are for- 
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liUen, and must take tbem of Britiah merchants : th^ 
whole price is a tax paid to Britain. 

** 5. By our greatly increasing the demand and con** 
sumption of British manufactures, their price is coa«t 
•iderably raised of late years : the advantage is clear 
profit to Britain, and enables its people better to pay 
great taxes ; and much of it being paid by us, is clear 
tax to Britain. 

" 6. In short, as we are not suffered to regelate our 
trade, and restrain the importation and consumptiooi 
of British superfluities (as Britain can the consump-» 
tion of foreign superfluities) our whole wealth centres 
finally amongst the merchants and inhabitants of 
Britain; and if we make them richer, and enable 
them better to pay their taxes, it is nearly the same 
as being taxed ourselves, and equally beneficial to the 
crown. 

" These kind of secondary taxes, however, we do boIi 
complain of, though we have no share in the laying 
or disposing of them : but to pay immediate heavy 
taxes, in the laying, appropriaticm, and disposition of 
which we have no part, and which perhaps we may 
know to be as unnecessary as grievous, must seem^a 
hard measure to Englishmen, who cannot conceive* 
that by hazarding their lives and fortunes in subduing 
and settling new countries, extending the dominion 
and increasing the commerce of the mother-nation* 
they have forfeited the native rights of Britons* 
which they think ought I'ather to be given to them* 
as due to such merit, if they had been before in a 
atate of slavery. 

*^ These, and such kinds of things as these, I appro* 
bend, will be thought and said by the people, if the 
proposed alteration of the Albany plan should take, 
place. Then the administration of the board of go- 
vernors and councils so appointed, not having the 
representative body of the people to approve and 
unite in its measures, and conciliate the minds of 
the people to them, will probably become suspected 
and odious ; dangerous animosities and feuds will 
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arise between the governors and goyemed, and every 
thing go into confusion. 

*' Perhaps I am too apprehensive in this matter ; but 
having freely ^iven my opinion and reasons, .yonr 
Excellency can judge better than I, whether there be 
any weight in them; and the shortness of the time 
allowed me will, I hope, in some degree excuse the 
imperfections of this scrawl. 

"With the greatest respect and fidelity, I have the 
bonour to be, 

" Your Excellency's most obedient 

**And most humble servant, 

"B. Franklin.** 

It cannot after this be Baid, that the British execu- 
tive were left in the dark in reference to the effect 
of those measures which hastened the dissolution of 
tilie connexion between the mother-country and her 
colonies, in a manner so discreditable both to the 
wisdom and energy of the former. A dissolution w«a 
probably sooner or later inevitable ; but indisputably 
it was hastened by a theory almost as erroneous, and 
a practice nearly as imbecile, as that which has been 
more recently exhibited by Old Spain. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Phtnklin't plan tUshted in the Penntylvanian Auembly :>{> own final opi- 
nion of it.— Made a Joint post-master-ceneral with [Mr Hunter.— Entera 
deeply into the dispntei lietween the Aasembly and the goTernor of the pro- 
•vioee^-Atda materially the British expedition vnder ceneral Bradrtoek.— 
Aceoont of the failore of that expedition.— Franklin advocates the raitiBc 
ofvolonteer corpa.— Senttothe ftontiera for the defence of the province*— 
Eracts forts there.— Made colonel of the Phlladelphlan association.— Lord 
London, and hia mlMtaty meaanres.-*Franklin'8 claims with respect t» 
deetrlcaldiscoveriea.— Appointed agent for Pennsylvania in England.— 
Arrives th«re.— Circulates in London information as to the state of the 
colonies.— Accomplishes a settlement between the Assembly and the pro- 
prietaries.— The degree of LL.D. conferred vpon him at St. Andrew^ 
Bdinbnrgh, and Oxford. 

The Governor chars||Cterized Franklin's plan of unioitv 
to tbe PennsylvaniaH Assembly, as ^' drawn up witk 
great clearness and strength of judgment, and well 
-worthy their closest and most serious attention.'' 
That body however dismissed it almost without a 
debate, '* by the management of a certain member," 
Franklin says, in his absence; which he thought very 
unfair, and felt very mortifying. After the finii 
success of his countrymen at the close of the Ameri* 
can war, he reviewed this part of his life with great 
satisfaction, and says of this plan, <^ I am still of opi- 
nion it would have been happy for both sides if it 
bad been adopted. The colonies, so united, would 
have been sufficiently strong to have defended them- 
selves ; there would then have been no need of troops 
from England ; of course the subsequent pretext for 
taxing America, and the bloody contest it occasioned, 
would have been avoided. But such mistakes are 
not new. The best public measures are seldom 
adopted from previous wisdom» but forced by the 
occasion." 

At about this period, Franklin, in conjunction with 
Mr William Hunter, was appointed to the office of 
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post-master^eneral of Ammca, at a salary of 6(M* 
per annum out of the profits. Nothing like this sum, 
says Franklin, accrued to them for some years : on, 
the contrary, the fourth annual account left the office 
In debt to them 900/. But Franklin's improving 
hand was after this felt in every part of the machine. 
It yielded to the home government, at last, three 
times as much revenue as the post-office of Ireland, 
and to himself and his colleague 1000/. per ann^m 
each. 

. Pennsylvania, from its first settlement, had been 
the scene of endless disputes between the proprietary 
and the inhabitants. Each succeeding governor 
was expected by the people to redress their griev- 
ances ; but all seemed to have considered themselves 
the partisans of the proprietors. A great topic la 
di&pute was, whether the proprietors possessed any 
right of exemption from taxes, in regard to their own 
estates. Bills of the most important nature, unlesa 
containing a clause of exemption, were rejected by 
successive governors, who are even said to have been 
compelled to give bonds never to pass such bills. 

On the renewal of the war with France, this " in-» 
credible meanness," as Franklin calls it, was carried 
to the following extreme. 

' The province of Massachusetts Bay solicited the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania for an aid of 10,000/. to- 
ward an expedition against the French fort at Crown 
Point ; a request to which the Assembly, who seemed 
to posset liberal feelings as. to the funds of the pro- 
vince, readily listened. But the bill having passed 
the house without a clause of the above-mentioned 
kind, the goveftior refused his assent to it, and the 
whole affair was thrown into suspense. Franklin 
then proposed, that the Assembly should exercise a 
right, which they possessed independently of the go* 
Vemor, of drawii^ on the loan-office for the money— 
a proposal which was instantly complied with ; and 
idthough little cash was in the office, and the biil^ on 
it were obliged to be made payable tkq iqlll^ynvig 
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year, bearii^ ^^ per cent, iaterest, tkey were readSy 
aegoliated, and indeed sought after with eagemese^ 
Franklin was therefore elearly, at this time, Bxsf 
tiling but indisposed towards the general government* 
The Massachusetts deputies well knew to whom this 
gpreat service was owing ; and with one of them, Mr 
Quincy, Franklin contracted a lasting and cordial 
friendship. 

Being at New York in 1753, he was introdueed to 
Mr Morris, a new governor of Pennsylvania, justP 
arrived from England, who asked what he thought of 
his prospects of a comfortable situation ? Franklin' 
replied, " Yqu may be comfortable enough, if you will, 
only take care to avoid all disputes with the Assem* 
hly. " " My good friend," rejoined the Govemory 
** you must know I love disputing ; it is one of my 
greatest pleasures. However, to show the regard I 
have for you, I promise you I will, if possible, avoid 
them." This gentleman however showed but slight 
recollection of his promise. He was soon at issue 
with the Assembly on the old point. On Franklin's 
return from an excursion in New England, he iovaoA 
them in high contention ; and being put on every com- 
mittee for receiving the Governor's messages, was re^ 
quested. to write answers to them all. Great gooci 
nature however was manifested in the private inter- 
course of the leading parties ; and Franklin was aiwaj^ 
eordially received at the table of this governor. In one 
•f their money bills the great question was liteimiiy 
reduced to two words. The bill enacted, that ^ aU 
estates^ real and personal, should be taxed, those oitbe 
proprietaries not excepted." The governor's amend** 
ment was, ^* for not read onlif," This related to a 
sum of 50,000/. for the defence of their own province.; 
hut the governor refused to pass the bill, and the 
assembly to alter it. 

ff Between these local disputes, and the jealooay ctf 
tSie home government ae to the military power of the 
colonies, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, w^re 
now tiie frequmt soenee of attack from i^e Indiana 
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and Preneh. A camp was therefore ordered to le 
formed at Wills' Creek; and in Febraarjr, 1755^ 
major-general Braddock landed from England at 
Alexandria in Virginia, with Dunbar's and Halket'a 
raiments of foot. Operations against the enemy 
were to have immediately commenced ; but the Vir-« 
^nian contractors for the army had furnished neither 
provisions nor carriages. Greater ignorance could 
not well have been shown than in the selection of 
Virginia as the place for disembarking these troops. 
Intent upon their tobacco manufacture, and well* 
famished with water conveyances, the Virginians 
had little occasion at any time for wheel carriages 
pr beasts of burden. Instead therefore of one hun- 
dred and fifty waggons, and double that number of 
liorses, which were contracted far, only one hundred 
horses, and twenty-five waggons, for some weeks 
sheared. In this emergency the Pennsylvanians, 
who imagined the General to have conceived some 
strong }Nrejudices against them, despatched Franklin; 
to his assistance, requesting him to ask for the inter- 
view, not as deputed from the Assembly, but as post- 
master-general. His son accompanied him. Having 
spent several days in the discussion of his ostensible 
Imsine^, the settling a mode for oonvej^g despatches 
between the General and the governors of the pro- 
vinces, Franklipi witnessed the discontent of the 
General, at his present situation ai^ supplies. He 
casually remarked, how much more readily the troops 
could have been supplied from Pennsylvaai^^, where 
every fanner had his waggon and horses. Bt^ddock 
replied with eagerness, " Then you, sir, who are a 
nan of interest there, can probably procure some f<^r 
us ; and I beg ypu will." Inquiring into the terms 
which should be offered to the owners, Franklin was 
ordered to draw up such proposals as he himself 
thought reasonable ; which he instantly did, and ad^ 
vprtised them in the public papers. 

One hundred aoA fifty waggons, and two hundred 
iiad fi£ty«ittne parrying l^orse^i were brought in by 
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this address, and payment was promised by the pro* 
posals for all waggons and horses lost ; but the owners 
alleging that they knew nothing of the General, in- 
sisted on Franklin's bond for their due return. Be 
had also to advance one thousand pounds in cash for 
the government, at this time more than he received. 
' Hearing in this visit colonel Dunbar's officers 
complain of their want almost of the necessaries of 
a camp, he suggested to the committee of the Pennsyl- 
yanian Assembly, that the supply of about twenty 
articles of provision and refreshment would be well 
received; but this also must be accomplished vnth 
Franklinian method ! Twenty horses therefore made 
their appearance in the camp one day, each laden 
with a parcel of the articles in question, addressed as 
a present to an officer ; and our deputy left the camp 
the most popular man in the country. 
. Braddock's expedition, it is well known, was not 
successful. He was a mere disciplinarian, with a 
shallow mind ; and, priding himself in his military 
education, had no idea of ^e difference between the 
European mode of warfare, and an American expedi- 
tion through woods and morasses. Hence he treated 
with contempt the most essential local knowledge. 

Franklin, while he ^liaracterizes him as a brave 
man, quickly saw the extent of his capacity. Ac- 
cording to his ow^i account, he was to take Fort 
Duquesne, which was a hundred and thirty miles from 
Wills' Creek, in a few days. Then, says he, 'lam 
to proceed to Niagara, and having taken that, to 
Frontetiac, if the season will allow time, and I sup- 
pose it will.' Franklin observed to him, that cer- 
t^mly, when he should arrive with those troops and 
bis train of artillery before Duquesne, though it was 
well fortified and garrisoned, it probably would soon 
fall; but that the danger he anticipated veas from 
ambuscade, and the exposure of the army in its pas- 
sage, as it must form a narrow line in its march, 
near four miles long, and might be cut like a thread 
into pieces by a watchful enemy« The General re* 
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plied (xmtemptnoasly, <' These savages may indeed 
be a formidable enemy to your raw American militia ; 
bnt upon the king's regular and disciplined troopv, 
«ir, it is impossible they should make any impression," 
He commenced his march on the 4th of June, at the 
head of about two thousand two hundred men ; and, 
ttpon his arrival at the meadows where Washington 
had been defeated the year before, he was informed 
that the French at Fort Duquesne expected a rein* 
forcement of five hundred troops, and that he might 
therefore push forward with greater despatch; he 
left colonel Dunbar, with eight hundred men, at this 
place, to bring up the stores and baggage. He was 
not interrupted in his line of march in the way that 
Franklin had apprehended, but had arrived, on the 
8th of July, within ten miles of Fort Duquesne, when 
a tremendous fire, which opened upon his advanced 
guard, gave him the first intimation of the presence 
of an enemy. So thick were the trees and hushes 
in this quarter, that no human heing opposed to them 
could be seen ; and his Indian guides having been dis** 
missed in contempt, all was panic and con^sion. The 
vanguard fell back upon the main body. Then the 
fire opened upon their flank ; and the general, instead 
of scouring the thickets and bushes, ordered his men 
to form with parade accuracy, as if to exhibit the 
officers more conveniently to the marksmen of the 
i^emy. 

They began to fall very fast ; and the soldiers, hear* 
ing no word of command, despaired of keeping toge» 
thef. Braddock at last, having had several horses 
shot under him, received a musket-ball through the 
lungs, and fell : then the route became generaU Out 
of eighty-six oflicers, sixty-three were killed or 
wounded, and seven hundred and fourteen men. Sfa? 
Peter Halket fell by the first fire, at the head of his 
regiment; and governor Shirley's son, Braddock's 
secretary, was killed soon after. The loss of the 
French and Indians is said to have been very incon* 
siderable, as Jbey wr^ »9 well COHCeftUd. Such of 

6 
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the British a« escapedt though not pursued, made 
their way to Dunbar's camp as fast as possible; 
where, cooununicating the like panic to him and his 
men, the whole decamped from the frontiers to 
Philadelphia. On the whole, says Dr Smollett, " this 
was the most extraordinary victory that ever was ob- 
tained, and the farthest flight that ever was made." 

Poor Braddock, being borne from the field with 
difficulty, died in a few days. One of his attendants 
told Franklin, that on the first day he was completely 
isilent, and only said at night, ' Who would have 
thought it!' On the second day be said nothing 
;more than that he should know how better to deal 
with them another time, and expired shortly after. 
The waggons, baggage, and papers, of the general 
falling into the enemy's hands, Franklin was after" 
wards told in France, that there were copies of seve-» 
ral, which Braddock had sent to the ministry, speak* 
|ng highly of his services ; but he had to jne^t at home 
with the more important opinions of the waggon'K>wn- 
ers and others. Some of them began to bring suits 
against him for his bonds, which amounted to 20,000/., 
and the pay^nent of which would have been his com* 
plete ruin ; but general Shirley appointed a commis* 
sionerto examine the claims, and finally ordered them 
to be discharged. 

Just before the news of this defeat arrived at Phi^ 
ladelphia, some of Franklin's friends presented him 
with a subscription-paper for raising the expenses of 
an exhibition of fireworks^ to be made when the news 
of taking Fort Duquesne should arrive. " It would, 
I think," said he, *^ be time enough to prepare for 
the rejoicing, when we know we should have occasion 
to rejoice." One of them afterwards said, he never 
liked Franklin's prognostications. 

These events again roused Franklin's military 
ardour. A new volunteer association was formed, 
Md 60,000/. voted by the assembly towardp its esta.* 
Uishment and expenses, to which the proprietaries 
themselves ordered 5000/. to be added, as a sort of 
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apologpy for tiieir exemption from tfae general tan. 
•Franklin wrote a dialogue, proposing and answering 
4ill objections to such militia ; and was prevailed upon, 
while the measure was maturing, to superintend the 
erection of a line of forts on the frontier. The go- 
vernor gare him a sort of general's commission, with 
blank commissions for officers, to be distributed at 
his pleasure. His son, who had been an officer in the 
preceding war with Canada, acted as his aid-de-camp^ 
end he soon had between live and six hundred men at 
his command. 

In January 1756, sending forward one detachment 
of his men towards the Minisink, he proceeded with 
the main body to Guadenhut, a settlement of the 
Moravians near Salem, which had been recently 
destroyed by the enemy. They had first the unplea- 
sant task of burying the numerous dead around them; 
when, considering this a good situation for the purr 
pose, they proceeded to mark out one of their forts, 
which was to measure in circumference four hundred 
and fifty-five feet. Its external construction was cf 
pines, formed into palisades of eighteen feet long, 
«nd an average of about one foot in diameter, planted 
in a trench of three feet deep within ; a platform was 
greeted of about six feet high, on which ike men were 
-to stand, and fire out of the loop-holes. Franklin says^ 
that in six minutes their wood-cutters would cut down 
a pine of fourteen inches diameter. This fort, or 
jaitodcade, was finished in a week, though the ^veather 
ivas very, tempestuous ; and though it mounted but one 
swivel-gun, was a sufficient defence against the 
Indians, who had no artillery. But they also had 
their tactics. Franklin was particularly •truck witii 
their mode of concealing their fires. Instead of kin- 
ging them on the surface of the ground^ they dug holes 
of about three feet diameter, and as many deep, in 
irhich they burnt charcoal, and so djlscovered neither 
flame, sparks, nor smoke. 

While here, Franklin saw much of the manners of 
the Moravians; and remembering they had obtained 
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•n act of parliament, exempting them firom militarf 
duties in the coloniesv was much surprised at first to 
find their chief settlement at Bethlehem so well de* 
fended and appointed. Theyliad a regular fort, at 
which the brethren mounted guard regularly: they 
obtained from New York arms and ammunition, and 
actually crammed the windows of their houses with 
large stones, for their women to throw down upon the 
jieads of the Indians. He frequented their church, 
and was much struck with what this sect had always 
been famous for — the excellence of their music. The 
tirhole of each establishment was one family. AU 
worked for a common stock, partook of a ccMnmon 
table, and lodged in common dormitories ; but their 
sermons were not delivered to mixed congregations. 
The married of each sex were separately addressed ; 
as also the unmarried women and men, and the chil« 
-dren. Their behaviour, on all occasions, was discreet 
And methodical, but their general appearance un- 
liealthy and pensive. Franklin inquired respecting 
the use of the lot in their marriages, and was tola, 
that it was by no means general ; but as they lived 
much together, the young persons of each sex gene- 
rally consulted the elders of their class as to their 
choice in marriage ; and these persons, being observ- 
ant of the tempers and dispositions of the young ,peo- 
ple, commonly gave them advice, upon which they 
acted. If it occurred, that two or more young women 
were thought equally proper for a young man, the lot 
was appealed to, and the decision final. WJien 
Franklin observed, that such matches, not made by 
mutual choice, might end unhappily, " So they might," 
said the Moravians, ** if the parties were to choose 
for thems^ves." 

Our officer, with all his scepticism, had an esta- 
blished religion, and a zealous presbyterian minister, 
in his little camp. This gentleman, complaining that 
the men did not regularly attend prayers, Franklin 
called his attention to their punctuality in coming 
morning and evening for their half gill of rum^ 
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*< Now/' said he to the chaplain," it is perhaps below 
the dignity of your profession to act as steward of 
the rum ; hut if you were to distribute it out after 
prayers^ you would haye them all about you." The 
plan was adopted with general satisfaction; and *' ne« 
ver," says Franklin, " were prayers better attended.'^ 

His forts being completed, and colonel Clapham, 
an experienced officer, having taken the command of 
them, Franklin returned to his legislative duties in 
Philadelphia ; where he found the association in high 
prosperity, the subordinate officers chosen, and all 
ranks expecting him to take upon himself the colo« 
nelcy. To this he now consented, and found himself 
in the command of twelve hundred men, with a com* 
pany of artillery having brass field-pieces, in the use 
of which they were very expert, lie home govern* 
jnent however quickly interfered, and again sup« 
pressed by law this rising military spirit. Franklin 
assures us, that his military honours never disturbed 
his philosophical mind, but that the case was other- 
wise with his electrical machines, which were half 
destroyed by a salute fired at his door after the first- 
review of his regiment. Envy had her eye upon him 
also. Some busybody informed a proprietor, that 
his officers on one occasion had escorted Franklin out 
of Philadelphia with drawn swords ; an honour which 
he, the proprietor, gravely complained of as never 
having been paid to him, or to any of his governors, 
and which he represented to the minister as a proof 
of the popular intention to take the government from 
him by force ! He also described Franklin as the great 
obstacle in Pennsylvania to the king's service, and as 
constantly interfering to prevent the proper form of 
money-bills being adopted in the colony. These facts 
the postmaster-general of England communicated to 
him, with hints to observe a more cautious conduct. 

Very different was the opinion of him which the 
proprietors' representative, the governor, entertained 
at this time. On the discomfiture of Braddock, and 
the cowardly retreat of Dunbar, he offered Franklin 
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agenerars commissidn, and pressed him to dttempt 
tl^e reduction of Fort Duqueane with the provincial 
troops. To this however the latter did not feel 
himself equal, and steadily declined it. Shortly 
afterw&rds, Mr Morris was superseded in the govem- 
xfient. Franklin considers himself, upon the whole, 
to have been treated respectfully by this governor. 
They were each the chief of a party. Morris was. 
educated for the law, and Franklin candidly attri-* 
biites much of his love of disputation to professional 
habit ; not forgetting the maxim of the profession, 
that lawyers 



though 80 keen. 



Like Bbeers, cat tiot theniselvec, but what's t^tween.'' 

While our philosopher, if not fond of dispute, was 
at least fond of discussion, although he had the 
faculty of conducting it with great good will. 

Captain Denny, who succeeded Mr Morris, entered 
upon his government with endeavours to flatter 
Franklin into the views of the proprietors. He 
brought over with him a gold medal which had been 
voted to Franklin in 1753 by the Royal Society of 
London, and delivered it to him, with many compli- . 
ments, at a public entertainment given by the corpo- 
ration of Philadelphia. Warmed with wine, he be- 
came profuse in his attentions and offers. Franklin 
endeavoured to draw from him what were his instruc- 
tions ; but Denny was cautiously silent upon thi» to- 1 
pic* Their nature however quickly transpired in. 
the renewal of the old disputes : until the Assembly, 
wearied with the perpetual efforts of the proprietary 
to interfere, as they conceived, with their privileges^ 

* GftpUitt Denny at this time, having heard of Franklin's tettmacy wkh 
Ralph, told him, that though Pope had cot short his poetical pretensions 
l)y hononring him with a place in the Danulad, ht was now reckoned a very ' 
able political writer, and had a pension of 300/. p^ annnm Arora the party 
of prince Frederick. The principal works of this early associate of Frank- 
ItlfS were. The Use and Abase of Parliaments, 2 tola, octavo; A History of' 
England, daring the reigns of Charles II, James II, and WiUiam III, 
3 vols, folio J and the Case of Anthors by Profession, octavo. He died at 
(%iawic)s in nfia. 
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determined to appoint an agent to proceed to Eng- .' 
land with a petition to the king in council ; and 
fixed upon Mr Franklin as their most competent pub- ' 
lie man. It is very evident that he was the man of 
the greatest influence amongst them, and that he de- , 
served to be so. A bill of 60,000/. being now re- 
quired to be passed by the Assembly for the king's 
use, that body first presentea it to the governor, as a 
tax on all the property of the state ; but he refused 
to pass it, although 10,000/. were immediately wanted, 
and by the provisions of the bill were to be placed at 
the disposal of lord Loudon, the commander in chief 
of the troops. After much altercation, Franklin* 
suggested this expedient ; to alter the bill at the, 
dictation of the governor, and exempt the proprietors* 
estates as desired, accompanying it with a pretext, ' 
that such alterations were compulsory^ and that tha 
Assembly in no way conceived the right of the pro- 
prietary to the exemption. 

Lord Loudon arrived at Philadelphia during Xhis 
" discussion, having it in charge, as he stated, from the* 
home government, to effect a settlement of the dis- 
putes between the governor and the Assembly. Frank- 
lin had, accordingly, several interviews with him, aar 
the representative of the latter ; but little or nothing'" 
was effected. His lordship was a man of vacillating 
mind, acutely characterized, by one of the Philadel- 
phians, as like St George on the signs, always pn 
horseback, but never riding on ; first he appeared 
to admit the unreasonableness of the Assembly's 
claims, and Franklin conceived that he would have 
accomplished the work of peace. But he suddenly 
changed his mind, began to press Franklin to concede 
tlie rights of the people, threatening, in case of refusal, 
to withdraw the army from the frontiers, so that a' 
temporary compromise in the form of the bill above- 
mentioned was all that resulted. 

Franklin had as mean an opinion of his lordship's 
military conduct, as of his talents for negotiation. 
He withdrew the army from the frontiers of the' 
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colonies, and detained it»withafleetof merchant-shipSt . 
in the neighbourhood of Sandyhook, all the summer 
of 1756 ; until Fort George, on the frontiers of New 
York, was taken by the French and Indians, and the 
whole of the back-settlements thrown into alarm* 
Nor was his conduct without suspicion, as to avari* 
dous motives. He perplexed all the mercantile pur* 
suits of the middle stafes, during the summer, by 
laying an embargo on the export of provisions from 
all the principal forts, ostensibly to prevent the 
enemy from obtaining supplies, but really, as it was 
thought, to lower the price of provisions for the benefit 
of the contractors, in whose profits he had a share. 
Franklin designates his whole operations in 1756 as 
*♦ frivolous, expensive, and disgracefizl^ beyond con- 
ception." 

We are now arrived at a period of Franklin's life, 
in which it appears proper to enter more fully into 
his philosophical attainments and discoveries. He 
modestly dismisses them with a very brief notice in 
his personal narrative ; but they had even at this 
period attained some notoriety in Europe, and no 
single name was so largely connected as otir author's, 
9>t last, with the diffusion of the modem taste for 
electricity. Dr Priestley says, in his history of that 
science, that "nothing was ever written upon the 
subject of electricity, which was more generally-read, 
and admired in all parts of Europe than Franklin's 
letters. There is hardly any European language into 
which they have not been translated ; and, as if this 
were not sufficient to make them properly known, a 
translation has lately been made into Latin. It is not 
easy to say whether we are most pleased with the 
simplicity and perspicuity with which these letters 
are^ written, the modesty with which the author pro- 
poses every hypothesis of his own, or the noble 
frankness with which he relates his mistakes, when 
they were corrected by subsequent experiments. 

•' Though the English have not been backward in 
acknowledging the merit of the philosopher, he has 
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had tkiib siagalar good fortune to be perhaps even' 
more celebrated abroad than at home ; so that to form 
a just idea of the great and deserved reputation of 
Dr Franklin, we must read the forMgn publications on' 
the subject of electricity, in many of which the term 
Frankiinism, Franklinist, and the Frjaiklinian sys*- 
tan, occur almost in every page. In ccmsequence of • 
this, Dr Franklin's bids fair to be handed down to 
posterity, being equally expressive of the true princi* 
pies of electricity, as the Newtonian philosophy is of 
the true system of nature in general." 

These letters were addressed to his friend Collinson, 
of whom we have already spoken, and were in fact, 
in the first instance, a simple report of the success of 
Franklin and his friends in the use of that gentle-^ 
man's present of electrical instruments. Finding^ 
them acceptable to his friend, and that Dr Fothergill, 
and some other English philosophers, had permitted 
^e printing of them in the mother-country, until 
what were called the Philadelphian experiments earner 
to be known in Paris, Franklin was encouraged to 
continue the correspondence. According to the well 
known compliment paid him afterwards by M»Tuigot,* 
he seems to have been the first person who discovered 
^e affinity between lightning and electricity, which 
he suggested in an essay written for a neighbour inr 
Philadelphia who established public lectures in thair 
ecience. This paper he forwarded to England in 
1753 ; but Dr Stuber, Franklin's townsman, and one 
of his best biographers, has so well vindicated h\» 
fione on this subject from some attacks, and digested* 
80 e(Hnplete a narrative of the interest excited both: 
ia Frcmce and England on this subject, that, at the* 
hazard of some slight repetitions, we shall transcriber 
tiiat narrative entire :^ 

** Of all the branches of experimental philosophyy 
electricity had been least explored. The attraotiv* 
power of amber is mentioned by Theaphrastus and^ 
Pliny, and from them by later naturalists. In the» 

• Sftx^IrIt Cttto f ULUSN, scBrrBtrUQts ttranhxs. "* 
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jrear 1600, Gilbert, an Ettglish physician, enlarged 
considerably the catalogue of substances which have 
the property of attracting light bodies. Boyle, Otto 
Guericke, a burgomaster of Magdebui^, celebrated 
as the inventor of the air-pump, Dr Wall, and sir 
Isaac Newton, added some facts. Guericke first oh* 
ierred the repulsive power of electricity, and the 
light and noise produced by it. In 1709, Hawkesbec 
oonununicated some important observations and expe- 
fiments to the world. For several years electricity 
was entirely neglected, until Mr Grey applied himself 
to it, m 1788, vrith great assiduity. He, and his 
friend Mr Wheeler, made a great variety of experi- 
ments ; in which they demonstrated, that electricity 
may be communicated from one body to another, even 
without being in contact, and in this way may be 
conducted to a great distance. Mr Grey afterwards 
found that, by suspending rods of iron by silk or 
hair lines, and bringing an excited tube under them, 
sparks might be drawn, and a light perceived at the 
extremities in the dark. M. du Faye, intendant of 
the French king's gardens, made a number of experi* 
ments, which added not a little to the science. He 
made the discovery of two kinds of electricity, which 
he called vitreous and resinous ; the former produced 
by rubbing glass, the latter from excited sulphur, 
sealing-wax, &c. But this idea he afterwards gave 
up as erroneous. Between the years 1739 and 174S, 
Desauguliers made a number of experiments, but 
added little of importance^ He first used the terms 
conductors and electrics per se. In 1742, several in* 
genious Germans engaged in this subject ; of these 
the principal were, professor Boze of Wittemberg, 
professor Winkler of Leipsic, Gordon, a Scotch Be- 
nedictine monk, professor of philosophy at Erfurt, 
and Dr Ludolf of Berlin. The result of their re- 
searches astonished the philosophers of Europe. Their 
apparatus was large, and by means of it they were 
enabled to collect large quantities of the electric fluid, 
and thus to produce phenomena which had been 
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hitiieHa unobserved. They kiQed small Urdit &ncl Mt 
spirits on fire. Their experiments excited the curio« 
eity of other philosophers. CoUinson, about the year 
1745, sent to the Labrary Company of Philadelphia 
an account of these experiments, together with a 
tube, and directions how to use it. Franklin, with 
some of his friends, immediately engaged in a course 
of experiments ; the result of which is well known. 
He was enabled to make a number of important dis* 
coveries, and to propose theories to account for vari* 
ous phenomena, which have been universally adopted, 
and ii4iich bid fair to endure for ages. His observa* 
tions he communicated, in a series of letters, to his 
friend CoUinson ; the first of which is dated March 
28^ 1747. In these he shews the power of points in 
drawing and throwing off the electrical matter, which 
had hitherto escaped the notice of electricians. He 
also made the grand discovery of a nltu and imnus^ or 
of a positive and liegaiive state oi electricity. We 
give him the honour of this without hesitation, al- 
though the English have claimed it for their coun* 
tryman Dr Watson. Watson's paper is dated Ja-^ 
nuary 21, 1748; Franklin's July 11, 1747; several 
months prior. Shortly afterwards Franklin, from his 
principles of the plus and minus state, explained in a 
satisfactory manner the phenomena of the Leyden 
phial, first observed by Mr Cuneus, or by professor 
Muschenbroeck, of Leyden, which had much per* 
]^exed philosophers. He shewed clearly, that the 
bottle, when charged, contained no more electricity^ 
than before, but that as much was taken from one 
side as was thrown on the other ; and that, to dis- 
charge it, nothing was necessary but to produce a 
communication between the two sides, by which the 
equilibrium might be restored, and that then no signs 
of electricity would remain. He afterwards demon* 
strated by experiments, that the electricity did not 
reside in the coating, as had been supposed, but in 
the pores of the glass itself. After a phial was charged, 
he removed the coating, and found that, upon applying. 
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ai new coMag, the sUodls inigkt still be r8ediTed« In 
the jeBT 1749 he first vuggetted his idea of explain^ 
mg the phenomena of Ihnnder-giuts, atid of the aiir<»a 
liorealis, upon electrical principles. He pwits out 
many particulars in which lightning and electricity 
agree ; and he adduces many facts, and reasonix^e 
tmm faoti^ in support of his positions. In the same 
year he conceived the astonishingly bold and grand 
idea of ascertaining the truth of his doctrine by 
actually drawing down the lightning with sharp* 
pointed iron rods raised into the r^ion of tlie 
olouds. Even in this uncertain state, his passion to 
be useful to mankind displays itself in a powerful 
manner. Adnuttii% the identity of electricity and 
Ughtmng, and knowing the power of points in re«> 
pelling bodies charged with electricity, and in con* 
ducting their fire silently and imperceptibly, he sug* 
gested the idea of securing houses, ships, &c. from 
being damaged by lightning, by erecting pointed rods 
that should rise some feet above the most elevated 
part, and descend some feet into the ground or the 
water. The effect of these, he c(Hicludei(i, would be 
either to prevent a stroke by repelling the cloud be- 
yond the striking distance, or by drawing off the eleo* • 
trical fire which it contained ; or, if they could not 
effect this, they would at least conduct the electric 
matter to the earth, without any injury to the build- 
ing. 

*< It was not until the summer of 1753 that he wasT 
enabled to complete his grand and unparalleled dis- 
covery by experiment. The plan whidi he had ori- 
ginally pxoposed was, to erect on some high tower, or 
other elevated place, a sentry-box, from which should 
rise a pointed i^on rod, insulated by being fi:Aed in a 
cake of resin. Electrified cionds passing over this, 
would, he conceived, impart to it a portion of tibeir 
electricity, which would be rendered evident to the- 
senses by sparks being emitted, when a key, the 
knuckle. Or other condiictor, was presented to it* 
i^iladelpkia at this time afforded no <^portUBity. of 
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trying an eMf^miAAi^ of Ais kiiid, ^ Wliile Frtmklia 
was waitiag for the eoreetion of a spire^ it occurred to 
him that he might have loore ready access to the re« 
gion of clouds by means of a common kite. Ha 
prepared oiie by fastening two cross-sticks to a silk 
handkerchief, which would not suffer so much from 
the rain as paper. To the upright stick was affixed an 
iron point ; the string was, as usual, of hemp, except 
the lower end, which was silk< Where the hempen 
string teripinated, a key was fastened. With this 
apparatus,- on the appearance of a thunder«gust ap«« 
proaching, he went out into the common, accompa* 
aied by his son, to whom alone he communicated hLs 
intentions, well knowing the ridicule which, too ge« 
nerally for the interests of science, awaits imsuccess- 
ful experiments in philosophy. He placed himself 
under a shade, to avoid the rain : his kite was raised 
—a thunder-cloud passed over it — no sign of electri- 
city appeared. He almost despaired of success, when 
suddenly he observed the loose fibres of his string to 
move towards an erect position. He now presented 
his knuckle to the key, and received a strong spark. 
How exquisite must his sensations have been at this 
moment ) On this experiment depended the fate of 
his theory. If he succeede^l, his name would rank 
high amoo^ those who had improved science ; if ho 
failed, he must inevitably be subjected to the derision 
of mankind, or, what is worse, their pity, as a well* 
meuung man, but a weak, silly projector. The anx* 
iety with which he looked for the result of his expe- 
riment, may be easily conceived.. Doubts and despair 
bad b<^unto prevail, when the fact was ascertained 
in so cleaar a manner, that even the most incredulous 
pould no kmger withhold their assent. . Repeated 
sparks were drawn from the key, a phial was chargedi 
a shock given, and all the experinrants madewhid^ 
are usually performed with electricity. 
; '' About a month before this period, some ingenious 
Frenchman had completed the discovery in the man- 
ner originally proposed by Dr Franklin. The letters 
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lie sent to Mr Collinson, it is said, were v^tmed a 
place in tbe TransactioiiB of the Royal Society of 
IxmdoxL However this may be, Gollinson published 
them in a separate volume, under the title of ' Ne^r 
Experiments and Observations on Electricity, made 
at Philadelphia in America.' They were read with 
avidity, and soon translated into different languages. 
A very incorrect French translation fell into the hands 
of the celebrated Buffon, who, notwithstandii^ the 
disadvantages under which the work lab9ured, was 
much pleased with it, and repeated the experiments 
with success. He prevailed on his friend, M. D'Ali- 
bard, to give his countryman a more correct transla** 
tion of the works of the American electrician. This 
contributed much towards spreading a knowledge of 
Franklin's principles in Prance. The king, Louis 
XV, hearing of these experiments, expressed a wish 
to be a spectator of them. A course of experiments 
was given at the seat of the Due D'Ayen, at St. 
Germains, by M. de Lor. The applauses which the 
king bestowed upon Pranklin excited in Buffon, 
D'Alibard, and De Lor, an earnest desire of ascer- 
taining the truth of his theory of thunder-gust 
Buffon erected his apparatus on the tower of Montbar, 
M. D'Alibard at Mary-la-ville, and De Lor at his 
house in the Estrapede at Paris, some of the highest 
ground in that capital. D'Alibard's machine first 
showed signs of electricity. On the loth of May, 
1752, a thunder-cloud passed over it in the absence 
of M. D'Alibard, and a number of sparks were drawn 
from it by Coffier, a joiner, with whom D'Alibard 
had left directions how to proceed, and by M. Raulet, 
the prior of Mary-la-ville. An account of this expe- 
riment was given to the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
by M. D'Alibard, in a memoir dated May 18th, 175^* 
On the 18th of May, M« de Lor proved equally suc- 
cessfal with the apparatus erected at hfe own house. 
These philosophers soon excited those of other parts 
of Europe to repeat the experiment ; amongst whom 
none signalized themselves more than father Beccaris 
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of ToriBy to whose obserrationa science is much in* 
debted. Even tbe cold regions of Ru9sia were pene* 
trated by the ardour for diacovery. Professor Rich- 
maA bade fair to add much to the stock of knowledge 
on this subject, when an unf<Hrtunate flash from hia 
conductor put a period to his existence. The frienda 
of science will long remember with regret the amiable 
martyr to electricity. 

''By these experiments, Franklin's theory was 
established in the most convincing manner. When 
the truth of it could no longer be doubted, envy and 
vaikity endeavoured to detract from its merit. That 
an .Ajnerican, an inhabitant of the obscure city of 
Philadelphia, the name of which was hardly known, 
should -be able to make discoveries, and to frame 
theories, which had escaped the notice of the en- 
lightened philosophers of Europe, was too mortifying 
to be admitted. He must certainly have taken the 
idea from some one else. An American, a belne of 
an inferior order, make discoveries I — Impossible! It 
was said, that the abb6 Nollet, in 1748, had suggested 
the idea of the similarity of lightning and electricity 
in his LefOHS de Phisique. Iris true, that the abbe 
mentions the idea, but he throws it out as a bare con- 
jecture, and proposes no mode of ascertaining the 
truth of it* He himself acknowledges, that Franklin 
£rst entertained the bold thought of bringing light- 
ning from the heavens, by means of pointed rods 
£xed in the air. The similarity* of lightning and 
electricity is so strong, that we need not be surprised 
at notice being taken of it, as soon as electrical phe- 
nomena become familiar. We find it mentioned by 
Dt Wall and Mr Grey, while the science was in its 
infancy. But the honour of forming a regular theory 
of thunder-gusts, of suggesting a mode of deter- 
mining the truth of it by experiments, and of putting 
these experiments in practice, and thus establishing 
the theory upon a firm and solid basis, is incontes- 
tibly due to Franklin. J)'Alibard, who made the first, 
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estperimetits in France, tfays that he only Ibltowed 
tke track which Frankhn had pointed oat. 

*^ It has heen of bite asserted, that the honour of 
completing the experiment with the kite does not be* 
long to Franklin. Some recent English paragraphs 
have attributed it to some Frenchman, whose name 
they do not m^ition ; and the abb^ Berthokm gives 
it to M. de Romas, assessor to the presidealof Nerac^ 
the English paragraphs probably refer to the same 
person. But a very slight attention will convince us 
of the injustice of this procedure : Dr Franklin's 
experiment was made in June 1752; and his letter, 
giving an account of it, is dated October 19, 1759. 
M. de Romas made his first attempt on the 14th of 
May 1753, but was not successful until the 7th of 
June ; a year afiter Franklin had completed the dis« 
covery, and when it was known to all the philosophers 
in Europe. 

*' Besides these great principles, Franklin's letters 
on electricity contain a number of facts and hin1», 
which have contributed greatly towards reducing this 
branch of knowledge to a science. His friend. Mr 
Kinnersley, communicated to him a discovery or the 
different kinds of electricity excited by rubbing 
glass and sulphur. Hiis was first observed by 
M. du Faye ; but it was for many years neglected. 
The philosophers were disposed to account for the 
phenomena rather from a difference in the quantity of 
electricity collected ;.and even Du Faye himself seems 
at last to have adopted this doctrine. Franklin at 
first entertained the same idea ; but, upon repeating 
the experiments, he perceived that Mr. Kinnersley 
was right, and that the viireaus and resinota electri* 
city of 0u Fa3re were nothing more than the positiw 
and negative states which he had before observed; 
and that the glass globe charged positive^, or increased 
the quantity, of electricity on the prime conductor, 
while the globe of sulphur diminished its natural 
quantity, or diarged negatively. - These experiments 
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and observations opened a new field for investigatioD, 
iipoix which electricians entered with avidity; and 
tneir labours have added much to the stock of our 
knowledge. 

<*In September 1759, Franklin entered upon a 
course of experiments to determine the state of elec* 
tricity in the clouds. From a number of experiments 
be formed this conclusion : — ' That the clouds of a 
tbunder-^st are most commonly in a negative state 
of electricity, but sometimes in a positive state ;' and 
from this it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
' that, for the most }>art, in thunder-strokes, it is the 
earth that strikes into the clouds, and not the clouds 
tbat strike into the earth.' The letter containing^ 
these observations is dated in September 1753 ; and 
yet the discovery of ascending thunder has been said 
to be of a modern date, and has been attributed to the 
abb6 Bertholon, who published his memoir on the 
subject in 1776. 

'* Franklin's letters hare been translated into most 
of the European languages, and into Latin, In pro- 
portion as they have become knovim, his principles 
have been adopted. Some opposition was made to 
his theories, particularly by the abb6 Nollet, who 
was however but feebly supported, while the first 
philosophers in Europe stepped forth in defence of 
Franklin's principles, amongst whom IXAlibard and 
Beccaria were the most distinguished. The opposi* 
tion has gradually ceased, and the Franklinian system 
is now universally adopted where science flourishes. 

** The important practical use which Franklin made 
of his discoveries, the securing of houses from injury 
by lightning, has been already mentioned. Pointed 
conductors are now very common in America ; but 
prejudice has hitherto prevented their general intro- 
duction into Europe, notwithstanding the most un- 
doubted proofs of their utility have been given. But 
mankind can with difficulty be brought to lay aside 
established practices* or to adopt new ones ; and per- 
haps we have more reason to be surprised that a 
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practice, hoT^ever rational, "which was proposed about 
forty years ago, should in that time have been 
adopted in so many places, than that it has not uni« 
versally prevailed." 

Mr Ftanklin, in the year 1753, had received tlie 
degree of master of arts from Yale College in Con- 
necticut, and from the college of Cambridge in New 
Sngland. About the same time his papers on elec* 
tricity were abridged, by the celebrated Dr Watson, 
amongst the papers of the Royal Society, who pre- 
sented him with the honour of a fellowship gra- 
tuitously, and without any application on his part. 
It was the gold medal of sir Godfrey Copley, which 
he received this year, as before mentioned, and which 
was accompanied by a copy of the very handsome 
complimentary speech of the president, the earl of 
Macclesfield. 

To return to our narrative; Franklin, having pre- 
pared to sail from New York about the beginning of 
April, was detained by the dilatory measures of lord 
Loudon till near the end of June. The next day 
was always appointed for the receiving of his de- 
spatdies^ until three or four packets full of pas- 
sengers were thus waiting upon his lordship at New 
York. One of the captains having tbld lord Loudott 
that his vessel was foul, and that he should require 
extra time to clean her, the general asked what 
time ? The captain said three days. Loudon an- 
swered, " If you can do it in one day, I giye leave, 
but not otherwise* for you-must certainly sail the day 
after to-morrow." He therefore never obtained 
leave, though afterwards detained here full three^ 
months. While Franklin was waiting, he endea-' 
Toured to obtain of the general the balance due t& 
him for the supplies he had furnished his predeces- 
sor, Braddock: and lord Loudon, having fully inves-| 
tigated the accounts, certified their correctness, but' 
never paid him. When Franklin remonstrated upott 
the sub^t of his loss, both of time and money, in the 
public service, his lordship told him, he says, very 
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plainly, that he must not think of persuading him' 
that he would he no gainer. *' We understand these 
matters hetter/' said he, <* and know, that every one ' 
concerned in supplying the army, finds mean^ in the 
doing of it to fill his own pockets*" He finally re- 
commended Franklin to exMhit his accounts to the 
treasury in London. 

At length onr phikMopher was dismissed from his 
native shores, on hoard a vessel which the captaiir 
declared to be the swiftest on the packet service, and 
able to make thirteen knots an hour. She proved ^ 
liowever to be too much loaded ahead. He had, as a 
fellow passenger, captain Kennedy (afterwards lord 
Cassilis) who hatd served in the British navy, and 
who ridiculed the captain's account of the sailing of 
Ilia vessel; but when the lading was removed. hack« 
ward, and she had a fair wind,. Kennedy threw the 
log himself, and acknowledged that she made the thir- 
teen knots per hoar. Franklin suggests from this th^ 
propriety of adopting philosophical principles in this, 
as in every other part of . ship building. The naval 
passenger proved the preservation of the ship ; for, on 
approadiing the British shores, after they had taken 
an observation, from which the captain judged him- 
self near Falmouth, all but the watch had retired to' 
rest, when the. ship was suddenly discovered to be 
miming on the Scilly rocks. Mr Kennedy, on this' 
occasion, was one, of the ^rst on deck, and perceiving 
the danger, ordered the ship instantly to wear round, 
sails standing, by which means she just escaped strik- 
ing on the rocks. They were so near, Franklin says,' 
that the light appeared to him as large as a cart-^ 
wheel. On the morning of the 17th of July, the fog 
clearing up disclosed the town of Falmouth, with 
England's beautiful fields and busy vessels. It 
seems to have been Sunday morning, and FranklinV 
heart responded on this occasion to the sound of Sab- 
bath bells. On landii^, he says, "the bell ringing 
for church, we went thither immediately, and with 
hearts fall of gratitude, retmmed sincere thanks to 
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God for the mercies we had received. Were I a 
Roman Catholic/' he adds, " perhaps I should on this 
occasion vow to huild a chapel to some saint ; hut as i 
am not, if I were to vow at all* it should he to huild 
a lighthouse." Having his eldest son, William 
Frad^lin, with him at this time, he was induced to 
stop and explore Stonehenge, on Salisbury plain* He 
also visited lord Pembroke's house and gardens at 
Wilton, arriving in London, July the 27th, 1757. 

In England Mr Franklin had to encounter many 
disheartening circumstances. The prejudices of tiie 
public mind were strong against the colonies, in con- 
sequence of the representations of interested indi* 
viduals, who filled the public papers with • intelli- 
gence from Philadelphia,' manufactured in London, 
which always described the houses of assembly as 
turbulent, illiberal, and unprincipled. The minis- 
try were also too deeply occupied at this time with 
European politics, and the fluctuating warfare on the 
Continent, to afford much attention to the discussion of 
complex provincial affairs, and were very reluctant 
to interpose between the colonial governments and 
the proprietaries ; the i^ent for Philadelphia did not 
however pause long over his difficulties. By the 
means of that press which he found so remarkably 
busy with Pennsylvanian affairs, he was determined 
to make that appeal to public opinion, which he had 
never hitherto attempted in vain. 

A paper which appeared about this time in the 
General Advertiser, gave him a proper opportunity 
of bringing those affairs before the public. The 
writer dwelt upon the dreadful ravages which the 
Indians were committing in the back-settlements of 
America, and stated, that while the enemy was ad- 
vancing into the heart of the country, the disputes 
between the government and the Assembly were as 
violent as ever. It forcibly described the litigious 
and obstinate spirit of the Quakers, and declared that 
the bills which the Assembly passed were so clogged 
with conditions, that the governor could not sign them. 
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Franklin soon saw thiongh this fabrication, and that 
it was in fact a nue de guerre of the proprietary to 
destroy the effect of his mission to the goyemment : 
bat as the object of that mission was to bring affairs 
to an amicable issue, he thought it would be prema* 
tare to^ enter too formally into a refutation ot these 
calumnies; and therefore drew up a very cautious 
paper in reply, bearing his son's name. This was 
inserted in the same journal as the above-mentioned 
attack, from which it was copied into other papers* 
In this piece he contended that Pennsylvania suffered 
no more from the Indians, than other colonies ; that 
the people on the frontiers were not Quakers ; that 
they were supplied with arms, and often repelled the 
enemy. He shewed that the disputes were chiefly 
occasioned by instructions from England, forbidding 
the governor to sanction any acts of the Assembly for 
raising taxes, unless the proprietors; estates were 
either exempted from the burthen altogether, or 
nearly so. He then proved that the Quakers com- 
posed but a small part of the existing population, and 
that the inhabitants, with the exception of the pro* 
prietary officers and their dependants, were unanimous 
in asserting their civil rights, and resisting the im^ 
positions of the proprietary, which they could consider 
only as a species of oppression and fraud. He pro* 
ceeded to shew that every thing had been done by 
Pennsylvania to secure the frontier of the province, 
and to protect the commerce of the neighbouring go* 
vernments, without any contributions from either 
those colonies themselves, or the parent kingdom; 
and that the Quakers, so far from really being liti- 
gious, had even declined sitting in the Assembly, lest 
tiiey should be thought so. 

Notwithstandii^ the popularity of this letter, op- 
position continued, and the public journals abounded 
with f)apers, charging the Pennsylvanians with ingra- 
titude, injustice, and disaffection, as well to the pro- 
prietary as the parent country, Franklin resolved 
upon drawing up a statistical account of the real 
^tate of the province, adapted for general informa* 
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^ion, aad aoemnpanied by suitable reflections and ob- 
.aenratkiis. Tbe title of tiiis volume, published in 
1759, and oontaimng five hundred closely printed 
pages, was '^An Historical Review of theConstitu* 
4ion and Govemmeat of Pennsylvania from its 
Origin ; so far as regards the several points of con- 
troversy which have from time to time arisen between 
the several governors of Pennsylvania, and their 
several assemblies : founded on authentic Docu* 
jnents." The motto prefixed to it was, " Those who 

«IVB UP ESSENTIAL LIBERTY, TO PURCHASE A LITTLE 
tTEMPORAET SAFETY, DESERVE NEITHER LIBERTY NOR 

bapett/' This woric being anonyinous, was attri- 
buted to Ralph the historian, a circumstance sup- 
posed to have been concerted by Franklin, with a 
TieW to avert all jealousies from himself as the 
author. Hie style and spirit of the work however, 
and especially the dedication to Mr Speaker Onslow, 
clearly prove from whom this pablication proceeded. 

The effect of this publication was considerable, and 
removed in a great measure the prejudice that had 
been entertained against the colonies ; but the pro* 
prietaries still remaining inflexible in their opposi- 
tion, the, American delegate presented a petition to 
the Privy Cknincil, for the final adjustment of all 
diifferences^ and so confident were his constituents of 
his final success, that the Assembly, before the affairs 
was formally decided, passed a law for the levying a 
general tax, in which the proprietary estates were not 
ezen^ted; and the bill received the sanction of go- 
Temor Denny ! It is true the proprietaries endea- 
voured to prevent the royal sanction being given to 
the bill, and were represented by able advocates be- 
fore the Privy Council ; but the facts of the case being 
'&irly brought out, an accommodation was at last 
■pnoposed, by which the Pennsylvanians agreed to 
-fli^bmit their estates to all taxes and impositions, on 
*€&iidition that they should not be oVer-rated. Frank* 
.lin'fi conduct throughout the business gave great 
patUfaction to all parties. He engaged his hononr 
402* .thejeqpiitabl^ wad moderate imposition of the tas 
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in regard to the estates of the proprietaries, and ap- 
pears never to have subjected himself to any com- 
plaint from them on account of this stipulation. Thus, 
while gaining from his opponents an unquestionable 
tribute to his integrity, he obtained from them, on 
behalf of his constituents, the concession of every 
principle at issue ; jealousies, which had been existing 
for generations between the governors of Pennsylvania 
and the Assembly, were happily extinguished ; taxa- 
XioD. bore equally ou all property, which n:iade every 
one more content to bear it; and to this period, at 
least, in the history of America, such taxation was 
Imposed by those wlxo had to pay it. Such a conclu- 
sion of the business was naturally regarded by the 
Pennsylvanians as a triumph of no small importance 
to them. The character and talents of Franklin 
marked him out as perhaps the most able man of 
public business which America had produced. He 
was therefore solicited to remain in London as an 
accredited agent for Pennsylvania; and Maryland^ 
Geoi^a, and Massachusetts Bay, made application to 
him to became their agent likewise in England. 

Franklin now indulged in tiie society of those 
friends whom his talents had procured him, and who 
icapidly increased. His company indeed was courted 
iby persons of the first distincticm both in the poli- 
tical and literary 'world. 

The unrverskies of St Andrews^ Edinburgh, and 
Oxford, nosolicited, conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of laws ; and the last of these learned bodies 
^tLVe the degree of master of axts to his son. I^ 
following is a copy of the entry of those honours at 
Oxford:— 

BsKj. Fjunklibt, esq. Provinc. Peiansylvan. Depu- 
tat. ad Curiam Sereniss. Legat. Tabellarionmi per 
Americam SefH^entrional^n Prsefeotus Generalis, et 
Veredari<nnim tolius Kavae Anglite, •et R« S. S. cr» 
1>. C. L. Apr. SO, 1763^ 

FajacKiaN (Wiu<.) esq. Juris Abmidip. Consult, 
cr. M. A. Apr. 90^ 1708. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Dr Franklin sacgesU improvements in the paving and lighting Pbiladeliriiia 
and London.— •Homoorovi efrtitle on early rising. — Experiment on the 
tonrmalin-stone.— 'Invention of the armonica. — Dr FranliUn advises the 
British Government to attacl^ Canada. — Expedition under General Wolfe 
undertaken aecordlngly. — Battle of Qnebec— 'Advocates the retaining of 
Canada at the peace.— Returns home.—Observatlons made daring the voy- 
age on the effects of oil in calming water.— Well received in Philadelphia. 
*— The Pariton marder, and his conduct.*— Fresh disputes between the Go* 
vernment and the Assembly.— 'Suggests a petition to the king to assume 
the government of the province.— Loses his election to the Assembly, 
hut re-appointed agent to Great Britain. — Sails thither. 



Da Franklin was bom to unite the great and the 
minute ; to shine in his sober way in courts, with* 
out disdaining to lend his aid to the most humble 
methods of being useful to mankind. While he was 
in England, at this time, a bill passed the Pennsyl^* 
vanian Assembly for paying the city of Philadelphia, 
^or the success of this measure, he had been obliged 
to adopt his old plan of circulating a few plain argu- 
ments respecting its necessity amongst the people; 
while, by a private subscription, he effected the pay* 
ing and regular cleaning of the Jersey market-place, 
where he lived. One addition was however made to 
the bill in his absence, that of a provision for light** 
ing as well as paying the streets, which he candidly 
disclaims, though it has been generally ascribed to 
him. Its author, he says, was a Mr John Clifton. 

But the agitation of this measure turned his atten- 
tion to the general subject of paving and lighting 
large cities ; and while resident in London, he made 
several useful observations on the construction of 
street-lamps, and on cleansing the public streets ; the 
principal of which suggestions have been since 
carried into effect. The fallowing tm apology ia 
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addressed to those who "may think these trifling 
matters not worth minding, or relating. Human 
felicity," says Franklin, " is produced not so much hy 
great pieces of good fortune that seldom happen, as 
hy little advantages that occur every day. Thus, if 
vou teach a poor young man to shave himself, and 
keep his razor in order, you may contribute more to 
the happiness of his life, than in giving him one thou- 
sand guineas. This sum may be soon spent, the 
regret only remaining of having foolishly consumed 
it, but in the other case he escapes the frequent vexa- 
tion of waiting for barbers, and of their sometimes 
dirty fingers, offensive breaths, and dull razors ; he 
fihaves when most convenient to him, and enjoys daily 
the ^pleasure of its being done with a good instrument. 
With these sentiments I have hazarded the few pre- 
ceding pages, hoping they may afford hints which 
some time or other may be useful to a city I love 
(having lived many years in it very happily) and per- 
haps to some of our towns in America." 

The following humorous epistle, first addressed to 
the editor of one of the daily papers in Paris, some 
few years after this period, is so much in point here, 
and contains so good a lecture upon early rising, that 
the reader will not think any apology necessary for 
ii^trodueing it : — 

" Messieurs, — You often entertain us with accounts 
of new discoveries. Permit me to communicate to 
the public, through your paper, one that has lately 
been made by myself, and which I conceive may be of 
great utility. 

" I was the other evening in a great company, where 
the new lamp of Messrs Quinquet and Lange was 
introduced, and much admired for its splendour ; but 
a general inquiry was made, whether the oil it con- 
sumed was not in proportion to the light it afforded, 
in which case there would be no saving in the use of 
it. No one present coiild satisfy 129 iw that point,, 

7 
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which all agreed ought to be known, it being a very 
desirable thing to lessen, if possible, the expense of 
lighting our apartments, when every other article of 
family expense was so much augmented. 

'* I was pleased to see this general concern for eco- 
nomy, for I love economy exceedingly. 

*' I went home, and to bed, three or four hours after 
midnight, with my head full of the subject. An 
accidental sudden noise waked me about six in the 
morning, when I was surprised to find my room filled 
with light ; and I imagined at first, that a number of 
those lamps had been brought into it : but, rubbing 
my eyes, I perceived the light came in at the windows. 
I got up, and looked out to see what might be the 
occasion of it, when I saw the sun just rising above 
the horizon, whence he poured his rays plentifully 
into my chamber, my domestic having negligently 
omitted the preceding evening to close the shutters. 

" I looked at my watch, which goes very well, and 
found that it was about six o'clock ; and still thinking 
it something extraordinary that the sun should rise 
so early, I looked into the almanack, where I found it 
to be the hour given for its rising on that day, I 
looked forward too, and found he was to rise still 
earlier every day till towards the end «f Jiane ; and 
that at no time in the year he retarded his rijiing so 
long as till eight o'clock. Your readers, who with 
me have never seen any signs of sunshine before 
noofli, and seldom regard the astronomical part of the 
almanack, will be as much astonished as I was, when 
they hear of his rising so early ; and especially when 
I assure them, that he gives light as soon as he rises, 
I am convinced of this. I am certain of my fact. I 
saw it with my own eyes. And having repeated this 
observation the three following mornings, I found 
always precisely the same result. 

" Yet it so happens, that when I speak of this disco- 
very to others, I can easily perceive by their coun- 
tenances, though they forbear expressing it in words^ 
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tliat they do not quite beliere me. One indeed, who 
is a learned natural philosopher, has assured me, that 
I must certainly he mistaken as to the circumstance of 
the light coming into my room ; for it being well 
known, as he says, that there could he no light abroad 
at that hour, it follows that none could enter from 
"without ; and that of consiequence, my windows being 
accidentally left open, instead of letting in the light, 
had only served to let out the darkness : and he used 
many ingenious arguments to shew me how I might, 
by that means; have been deceived. I own that he 
puzzled me a little, but he did Hot satisfy me ; and the 
subsequent observations I made, as above mentioned^ 
confinned me in my first opinion. 

** This event has given rise, in my mind, to several 
serious and important reflections. I considered that, 
if I had not been awakened so early in the morning, 
I should have slept six hours longer by the light of 
the sun, and in exchange, have lived six hours the 
following night by candle-light ; and the latter being 
a much more expensive light than the former, my love 
of economy induced me to muster up what little arith- 
metic 1 was master of, and to make some calculations, 
which I shall give you, after observing, that utility 
is, in my opinion, the test of value in matters of in- 
vention, and that a discovery which can be applied to 
no use, or is not good for something, is good for 
nothing. 

*• I took for the basis of my calculation the supposi- 
tion, that there are 100,000 families in Paris, and 
that these families consume in the night half a pound 
of bougie, or candles, per hour. I think this is a mode- 
rate allowance, taking one family with another ; for 
though I believe some consume less, I know that 
many consume a great deal more. Then, estimating 
seven hours per day as the medium quantity between 
the time of the sun's rising and ours, he rising dur- 
ing the six following months from six to eight hours 
before noon^ and there being seren hours of course 

7 2 
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per jnght in wMcb we bam candles, the account will 
jBtand thus : — 

>' Jn the six months between the twentieth of March 
^and the twentieth of September there are 

T^ights 183 

Hours of each night in which we bum 

candles 7 

Multiplication gives for the total num- 
ber of hours 1,281 

These 1,281 hours, multiplied by 

100,000, the number of inhabi- 
tants given . . . . . . . 128,100,000 

One hundred and twenty-eigl^t millions 

and one hundred thousand hours 

spent at Paris by candle-light, 

which, at half a pound of wax 

and tallow per hour, gives the 

weight of 6i,050,000 

Sixty-four millions and fifty thousand 

of pounds, which, estimating the 

whole at the medium price of 

thirty sols the pound, makes the 

sum of ninety- six millions and 

seventy-five thousand livres tour- 

nois 96,075,000 

^' An immense sum ! that the city of Paris might sAve 
every year, by the economy of using sunshine instead 
of candles. 

*^ If it should be said, that people are apt to be ob- 
stinately attached to old customs, and that it will be 
difficult to induce them to rise before noon, conse- 
quently my discovery can be of little use ; I answer, 
Nil desperandum. I believe all who have common 
sense, as soon as they have learnt from this paper, 
that it is day-light when the sun rises, will c6ntrive 
to rise with him ; and to compel the rost, I wquW 
propose the following regulations ;— ■ 
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** First. Let a tax be laid of a louis per window, on 
every window that is provided with shutters to keep 
out the light of the sun. 

** Second. Let the same salutary operation of police 
be made use of to prevent onr burning candles, that 
inclined us last winter to be more economical in burn- 
ing wood ; that is, let guards be placed in the shops 
of the wax and tallow-chandlers, and no family be 
permitted to be supplied with more than one pound 
of candles per week.- 

"Third. Let guards also be posted to stop all the 
coaches, &c., that would pass the streets after sun- 
set, except those of physicians, surgeons, and mid- 
wives* 

'* Fourth. Every morning, as soon as the sun rises, 
let all the bells in every church be set a ringing ; and 
if that is not sufficient, ' let cannon be fired in every 
street, to wake the sluggards effectually, and make 
them open their eyes to see their true interest, 

" All the difficulty will be in the first two or three 
days ; after which the reformation will be as natural 
and easy as the present iiTegularity ; for ce n'esf que 
lepremier pas qui cottte. Oblige a man to rise at four 
in the morning, and it is more than probable he shall 
go willingly to bed at eight in the evening ; and, hav- 
ing had eight hours' sleep, he will rise more willingly 
at four the following morning. But this sum of 
ninety-six millions and seventy-five thousand livres, 
is not the whole of what may be saved by my econo- 
mical project. You may observe, that I have calcu- 
lated upon only one half of the year, and much may 
be saved in the other, though the days are shorter. 
Besides, the immense stock of wax and tallow left 
unconsumed during the summer, will probably make 
candles much cheaper for the ensuing winter, and 
continue cheaper as long as the proposed reformation 
shall be supported. 

" For the great benefit of this discovery, thus freely 
communicated and bestowed by me on the public, I 
demand neither place, pension, exclusive privilege, nor 

7 3 
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any other reward whatever. I expect only to have 
the honour of it. And yet I know there are little, 
envious minds who will, as usual, deny me this, and 
say that my invention was known to the ancients, 
and perhaps they may bring passages out of the old 
hooks in proof of it. I will not dispute with these 
people that the ancients knew not the sun would rise 
at certain hours ; they possi}>ly had, as we have, al- 
manacks that predicted it : but it does not follow fiom 
thence, that they knew he gave ik/ht as soon as he rose* 
This is what I claim as my discovery. If the ancients 
knew it, it must have been long since forgotten, for 
it certainly was unknown to the moderns, at least to 
the Parisians ; which to prove, I need use but one 
plain simple argument. They are as well instructed, 
judicious, and prudent a people as exist anywhere in 
the world, all professing, like myself, to be lovers of 
economy ; and, from the many heavy taxes required 
from them by the necessities of the state, have surely 
reason to be economical. I say it is impossible that 
so sensible a people, ugder such circumstances, should 
have lived so long by the smoky, unwholesome, and 
enormously expensive light of candles, if they had 
really known that they might have had as much pure 
light of the sun for nothing. 

" I am, &c. 

"An Abonnb.** 

Dr Franklin is certainly from this time to be c<m« 
sldered rather as a statesman than a professed philo- 
sopher ; but he continued to extend his researches into 
electricity, and particularly examined, in 1759, the 
tourmalin, a stone which has the singular property 
of being electrified positively on one side, and nega- 
tively on the other, by heat alone, without friction* 
Professor Simpson of Glasgow, too, reported to Dr 
J^ranklin some experiments (made by Dr Cullen) on 
the cold produced by the evaporation of air ; the latter 
endeavoiired to improve upon them, and found by the 
evi^ration of ether in the exhausted receiver of an 
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air-pamp, so great a degree of cold was produced in 
a warm summer's day, that water was congealed by 
U. Among other things, he applied this discovery to 
the solution of the following phenomena, which had 
hitherto been unexplained: — '^ That the temperature of 
the human body, when in health, never exceeds 95« of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, though the atmosphere 
which surrounds it may be heated in a much greater 
degree ;** which, on this principle, he attributed to 
increased perspiration, and conseqent evaporation. *. 

In 1760 he mentions, in a. letter to Mr Small^ 
some observations tending to shew, that in North 
America the north-east storms regularly begin in 
the south-west, and instances one particularly, 
which, extending a considerable distance, commenced 
at Philadelphia, and four hours afterwards was felt 
at Boston. This he accounts for by supposing, that 
the heat about the gulf of Mexico occasioned consi- 
derable rarefaction of the air, and that the air far* 
ther north, rushing in, was succeeded by cooler and 
denser air still farther north, until it occasioned a 
perpetual current in this direction. 

It was during this, visit to London also that, being 
delighted with the tones produced by* wet fingers 
pressed along the brim of different sized glasses, he 
endeavoured to make an instrument which should 
include three complete and regular octaves: he 
describes it at length, in a letter to the celebrated 
&ther Beccaria*. 

Dr Franklin, as a politician, considered himself at 
this time a bond fide member of the great British 
commonwealth, and entered warmly into the state of 
the general politics of this country. Conceiving that, 
by prosecuting the war with France upon the Euro* 
pean continent, we were expending our resources 
upon objects of no permanent British interest, he 
warmly recommended, in all companies, an attack 
upon French North America. The sabsequent dis* 
putes between the mother-country and her colonies 

• vide Appendix. No. s. 

7 4 
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were calculated to throw our author's exertions upon 
this point into the shade ; but, in a cool review of facts, 
tjiere can be little doubt that Great Britain was, 
and is, indebted to him for the possession of Canada. 
With the first William Pitt he could not at this time 
obtain any personal interview. ** I considered him as 
an inaccessible^" he says ; *' I admired him at a dis- 
tance, and (after some failures) made no more at- 
tempts for a nearer acquaintance." But through his 
secretaries, Messrs Potter and Wood, who cultivated 
our author's acquaintance, that great minister was 
very happy to receive his suggestions, and frequently 
mentions his high opinion of him. 

He pressed upon government the relative situation 
of the Indians with regard to the English and French 
possessions, and urged that so long as the arts and arms 
of France were aided by the local knowledge, and were 
perpetually fostering the ill will, of the native tribes, 
our western frontiers would always be exposed to 
predatory warfare, and that the French had been en- 
croaching upon our colj^nies from their first settlement 
in the country. 

Mr Pitt is said to have been " determined, by the 
simple accuracy of his statements," to undertake the 
expedition, which, it is unnecessary to say, was so 
ably executed by the lamented Wolfe. It is singular 
that Franklin should thus have been connected first 
with events that more completely humbled the French 
power abroad, than any other occurrence of the last 
century ; and that he should subsequently live to wield 
the power of France for the equally decided humilia- 
tion of Great Britain. 

■ • In the year 1760, upon the prospect of a peace with 
France, he engaged in a controversy on the relative 
importance of Great Britain retaining Guadaloupe 
or Canada, a subject upon which lord Bath had 
previously addressed a letter to two great men. Our 
author's reasoning on this occasion was, that the secu- 
rity of a dominion is a justifiable and prudent ground 
upon which^ to demand cession from an enemy ; that 
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tlie erection of forts on the western frontier had been 
by no means a sufficient security against the Indians 
and the French ; but that the possession of Canada 
would be, and ought therefore to be had while it was 
in our power ; that the blood and treasure spent in 
the American war, were not spent in the cause of the 
colonies alone; and that the French remaining in 
Canada was an encouragement to the disaffected in 
the colonies. He was always remarkable for strength- 
ening his arguments by matters of fact. In stating 
the advantages to the mother-country arising from 
her increasing trade witlt the colonies, he instances 
that which was then carrying on with PennsylyaniQ 
alone, and quotes the following table of its amaz* 
ingly rapid increase :— 

An Account of the Value of the Exports from Eng- 
land to Pennsylvania, in one Year, taken at dif- 
ferent periods. 

£. s, d» 
In 1723 tliiey amounted only to 15,992 19 4 
1730 they were . . .' . 48,592 7 5 

1737 66,690 6 7 

1742 75,295 3 4 

1747 . 82,404 17 7 

1752 201,666 19 II 

1757 . 268,426 6 6 

Dr Franklin visited Scotland during his stay in 
Great Britain at this time ; but we have no other 
record of his journey into that country, than his 
being greeted with the honorary title of doctor of 
laws by the university of St Andrews. 

At this period too the government of New Jersey 
happening to fall vacant, the minister, without any 
solicitation on his part, conferred it on the doctor's 
eldest son. 

Our author returned to America in the summer of 
1762, relieving the tedium of the voyage by making 
observations on the well known effect of oil in calming 
sea-water. This he at first considered, with many 

7 5 
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Others, as inexplicable ; but he could not rest without 
attempting to trace the cause — ^which he finally con- 
sidered to be, that oil spreads upon water to an in- 
conceivable thinness, and becomes instrumental in 
preventing the formation of waves: whence air in 
motion, which is wind, in passing over the smootb 
surface of such water, cannot easily catch upon it, so 
as to raise the first wrinkles or waves ; but slides over 
and leaves it smooth as it finds it. This subject he 
canvassed in two or three ingenious papers, which are 
too Well known to need insertion here. 

On his arrival, Dr Franklin received the thanks of 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania, " as well for the 
faithful discharge of his duty to that province in 
particular, as for the many and important services 
done to America in general, during his residence in 
Great Britain." A compensation of 5000/. Pennsyl- 
vania currency was also decreed him for his services 
during six years. 

He had been regularly elected during his absence 
a member of the Assembly. 

' In the December of this year, a circumstance ex- 
citing considerable local alarm took place in Pennsyl- 
vania, and again called forth both the pen and active 
eflForts of Dr Franklin. A considerable body of 
Indians had taken up their abode in the county of 
Lancaster, and lived very peaceably amongst the 
white inhabitants, until the depredations of the native 
tribes on the frontiers was made the pretext for a 
* vow, on tlie part of a great number of the latter, to 
extirpate their unoflPending black neighbours. About 
one hundred and twenty persons, principally inhabit- 
ants of Donegal and Peckstang or Paxton townships, 
in the county of York, assembled, mounted on horse- 
back, and proceeded to the settlement of these harm- 
less and defenceless Indians, whose number had now 
been reduced to about twenty. The Indians received 
intelligence of the attack which was intended against 
them, but disbelieved it. Considering the white 
people as their friends, they apprehended no danger 
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from them. When the party arrived at the Indian 
settlement, they found only some women and chil- 
dren, and a few old men, the rest being absent at 
work. They murdered all whom they found, and 
amongst others the chief Shaheas, who had been 
always distinguished for his friendship to the whites. 
This bloody deed excited much indig^nation in the 
well-disposed part of the community. 

The remainder of these unfortunate Indians, who 
by absence had escaped the massacre, were conducted 
to Lancaster, and lodged in the gaol as a place of 
security. The governor issued a proclamation, ex- 
pressing the strongest disapprobation of the action^ 
offering a reward for the discovery of the perpetra- 
tors of the deed, and prohibiting all injuries to the 
peaceful Indians in future : but, notwithstanding 
this, a party of the same men shortly after marched 
to Lancaster, broke open the gaol, and inhiunanly 
butchered the innocent Indians who had been placed 
there for security. Another proclamation was issued, 
but it had no effect. A detachment marched down 
to Philadelphia, for the express purpose of murdering 
some ' friendly Indians who had been removed to the 
city for safety* A number of the citizens armed in 
their defence. The Quakers, whose principles are 
opposed to fighting, even in their own defence, were 
most active upon this occasion. The rioters came to 
Germantown. The governor fled for safety to the 
house of Dr Franklin, who with some others ad- 
vanced to meet the Paxton boys, as they weje called, 
and had influence enough to prevail upon them to 
relinquish their undertaking, and return to their 
homes*. 

In the following year the old disputes between 
the assemblies and the proprietaries were again re- 
vived. The governor refused to pass tlie militia bill, 
unless the Assembly would agree to certain amend- 
ments which he proposed for increasing the fines, and 
in some cases substituting death for fines. He desired 

•.Dr Stttber's Nanratife. 
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ilao that the officers shoald be appointed ahogMiier 
bf hiimelf, and not be noiniiMted by the people, as 
ihe bill had proposed : amendments which the AiBseiii* 
bly considered as inconsistent with their libertioB, 
and respecting which neither party agreeing, the bill 
was neyer carried. Franklin on this occasion ad« 
dressed the freemen of Pennsyiyania on the subject 
of a militia bill rejected by the proprietors' deputy or 
governor. 

SlK^iy after, the Assembly resolred upon petition* 
ii^ the throne to take the government of the pro* 
Tince out of the hands of the proprietors, making such 
compensation to the Penn family as to his majesty's 
wisdom and goodness might appear just and equit* 
able. This formidable proposal did not pass the 
house witljout rousing the most strenuous oppositicm 
on the part of all the proprietary interest and its con- 
nexions. Speeches for and against the measure 
were published, and republished in England. Dr 
Franklin wrote a preface to the speech of Joseph 
Galloway, esq., one of the members of Philadel- 
phia county, in which he says that the celebrated 
William Penn himself, sensible of the inconvenience 
of a proprietary government, and being desirous of 
leaving his people happy, had ^^ determined to take it 
away, if possible, during bis own. lifetime ;" that he- 
accordingly entered into a contract for the sale of the 
proprietary right of government to the crown, and 
actually received a sum of money in part of the con- 
sideration. "Surely," continues Franklin, «' he that 
framed our constitution must have understood it. If 
he had imagined that all our privileges depended on 
the proprietary government, will any one suppose 
that he would himself have meditated the change f tibat 
he would have taken such e£fectual measures, as he 
thought them, to bring it about speedily, whether he 
should live or die ? Will any one of those who now 
extol him so highly, charge him at the same time 
with the baseness of endeavouring thus to defraud his 
people of all the liberties and privileges he had pro- 
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mised them, and hj the most sdemn charters and 
grants assured to them, when he engaged them to 
assist him in the settlement of his province ? Surely 
nose can be so inconsistent. And yet this proprietary 
right of governing, or appointing a governor, has all 
ox a sudden changed its nature, and the preservation 
of it become of so much importance to the welfare of 
the province, that the Assembly's only petitioning to 
have their venerable founder's will executed, and tho 
contract he entered into for the good of his people 
completed, is styled an *• attempt to violate the consti* 
tution, for-'which our fathers planted a wilderness — to 
barter away our glorious plan of public liberty and 
charter privileges ; a risking of the whole cOustitution ; 
an offering up our whole charter rights ; a wanton 
sporting with things sacred, &c.' " 

These considerations were amplified, and addi* 
tional ones brought forward, in a pamphlet published 
about that time by our author, entitled << Cool 
Thoughts;'' but the whole of these efforts were 
abortive, as the home government took no public 
notice of the petition. 

In the declme of 1764, Franklin, with many others 
who were averse to the domination of the proprietary, 
lost his election to a seat in the Assembly, after having 
filled it for fourteen years^ But the house well knew 
his value, and the proprietary intrigues by which he 
had been rejected. He was again therefore chosen 
their agent to the court of Great Britain,'^and al-. 
though his enemies protested against his appoint* 
ment, the house refused to admit the protest upon its 
records. The publication of it in the papers produced 
from Franklin a pamphlet entitled " Remarks on a 
late prote8t> &c." which thus spiritedly commences :— 
*' 1 have geneirally passed over, with a silent disre* 
gard, the nameless abusive pieces that have been 
written against me ; and though this paper called a 
prx^est is signed by some respectable names, I was, 
nevertheless, inclined to treat it with the same in^ . 
difference ; but as the Assembly is therein reflected on 
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Upon my account, it is thought more my duty to make 
some remarks upon it. 

" I would first observe then, that this mode of pro- 
testing by the minority, with a string of reasons 
against the proceedings of the majority of the house 
of Assembly, is quite new among us ; the present is 
the second we have had of the kind, and both within 
a few months. It is unknown to the practice of the 
house of Commons, or of any house of representatives 
in America that I have heard of ;^ and seems an 
affected imitation of the lords in Parliament, which 
can by no means become Assembly-men of America. 
Hence appears the absurdity of the complaint, that 
the house refused the protest an entry on their 
minutes. The protesters know that they are not, by 
any custom or usage, entitled to such an entry ; and 
that the practice here is not only useless in itself, but 
would be highly inconvenient to the house, since it 
would probably be thought necessary for the majo- 
rity also to enter their reasons, to justify themselves 
to their constituents : whereby the minutes would be 
encumbered, and the public business obstructed. 
More especially will it be found inconvenient, if such 
protests are made use of as a new form of libelling, as 
the vehicles of personal malice, and as means of giv-' 
ing to private abuse the appearance of a sanction as 
public acts. Your protest, gentlemen, was therefore 
properly refused ; and since it is no part of the pro- 
ceedings of Assembly, one may with more freedom 
examine it." 

He thus meets one of their reasons for protesting 
against his appointment, namely, that he was wn/a- 
vourably thought of by his majesty's ministers :-!- 

** I apprehend, gentlemen, that your informer is 
xmstaken. He indeed has taken great pains to give 
unfavourable impressions of me, and perhaps may 
flatter himself, that so much true industry should not 
be totally without efifect. His long success in maiming 
or murdering all the reputations that stand in his 
way (which has been the dear delight and constant 
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employment of his life) may likewise have given him 
some just ground for confidence, that he has, as they 
call it, done for me among the rest. But, as I said 
before, I helieve he is mistaken. For what have I 
done, that they should think unfavourably of me ? It 
cannot be my constantly and uniformly promoting 
the measures of the crown, ever since I had any influ- 
ence in the province. It cannot, surely, be my pro- 
moting the change from a proprietary to a royal go- 
vernment. If indeed I had by speeches and writings 
endeavoured to make his majesty's government univer- 
sally odious to the province ; if I had declared, written, 
and printed, that ' the king's little finger we should 
find heavier than the proprietors' whole loins,' with 
regard to our liberties ; then indeed might the minis- 
ters be supposed to think unfavourably of me. But 
these are not exploits for a man who holds a profit- 
able office under the crown, and can expect to hold it 
no longer than he behaves with the fidelity and duty 
that become every good subject. 

^< I am now to take leave (perhaps a last leave) of 
the country I love, and in which 1 have spent the 
greatest part of my life. — Esto perpetua. — I wish 
every kind of prosperity to my friends,-rand I for- 
give my enemies. 

" B. Franklin. 

" Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 1764." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Rise of the dUTeveneet between tlie eolonies end Great Britain.— Dr FVaaldiB 
agent for New Jersey, Georfia, and Iffassachnsetta^Me visits HeUaisik 
Germany and Francc^Progress of the difEsrenees between the ^lotlle^ 
country and the American colonics.— The Stamp Act riot at Boston.— 
])r Franklin examined before the House of Commons.— Stamp Aet re- 
pealed.— Its principle maintained.— Dalies laid on glass, china, Ac in 
America, resisted.— fVanklin publishes "Ceases of the American Die* 
contents." — Mr Speaker's qaeries. — Cliange of ministry. — Negotiations be< 
tween Dr Franklin and the new minlsters.-^Letters of governor HntcbinsMt 
Ac. brought to FnnUin, and published in Anferica.— Gonseqnences.- 
Franklin -violently abased before the Privy Coancil.— Destruction of thf 
tea at Boston. — Boston Port Act.— Congress meets at IPbUadelphia. — ^Dc 
Franklin's political visits to Mrs Howe.— Proposals of Dr Barclay, Dr 
Fotherglll, and others, to condliate Great Britain and Ameriea.— FrankHa^ 
interviews with lord Howe, and lord Chatham*— FraaTklin consaUed ok 
l<Mrd Chatham's moti<m in the house of Lords.— His plan of ooociHa- 
tion. — That plan rejected by the house. — ^Franklin's {opinion of sack l^;ls- 
iation. — Mr Barclay's renewed efforts.— Interview with lord Hyde. — ^Nego- 
tiations with the ministiy wholly fail.— He prepares to leave London. 

It is proper perhaps here to notice, that during the 
last sitting of the Pennsylvanian assembly, before Dr 
Franklin left America at this time, intimations had 
been given from the ministers at home, that they 
should certainly levy a stamp duty on the colonies in 
the next session of parliament. The colonial agents 
then in London were desired to communicate this fact 
to their constituents in America. The observations 
then made upon this notice, says Franklin, were, that 
the principle was entirely new ; that the colonies had 
been ever liberal of their money, when required to 
advance it in the regular way ; and that to tax them 
in a parliament where they were unrepresented, was 
both cruel and unjust: and the Assembly came ulti- 
mately to this resolution, of which Franklin was the 
bearer to England, '* that as they always had, so they 
always should think it their duty to grant aid to the 
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crown, according to their abilities, whenever* re-* 
quired of them in the usual and conMvUional manner J* 
Other colonies forwarded similar resolutions, with 
which the British ministers were furnished before the 
celebrated Stamp Act was brought in. 
• Dr Franklin, shortly after his arrival in England, 
received separate commissions of agency for the 
respective colonies of New Jersey, Georgia, and 
Massachusetts. Before we follow him into the im- 
portant consequences of these appointments, let us 
notice his excursion to the continent of Europe at 
this period. Hither had his well-earned reputation 
as an experimental philosopher preceded him; and 
he was received throughout Holland and Germany, a» 
well as in Paris, with the most distinguished and 
respectful attention. In Holland, the watermen ex- 
plained to him the effect which a diminution of the 
quantity of water in canals has in impeding the pro- 
gress of boats ; which, upon his return to England, 
led him to make a number of experiments on the sub- 
ject. Tliese, with an explanation of the phenomenon, 
he communicated .in a letter to his friend sir John 
Pringle. In Paris he was introduced to a number 
of literary characters, to the king Louis XV, and 
to his sisters, Mesdames de France. He was also 
elected a foreign associate of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

We are now arrived at the most interesting period 
of the life of Franklin, and of the general history of 
America. Though an integral part of the empire, 
British justice must at length admit, that our colonies 
in this part of the world had been most unremit- 
tingly and most unwisely depressed, almost from the 
period of their first settlement. Their trade was re- 
stricted in every direction, and in fact prohibited as 
to foreign countries Acts that had been enforced 
from the reign of Charles II expressly included all 
iheir valuable exports as forbidden to be shifted 
'* except to some part of his majesty's dominions;'' and 
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no article of European oommerce might be imported 
except from England. 

America howeyer carried on an illicit oommerce with 
every part of the globe, and the navigation laws oonU 
not be enforced. A radical change therefore, from 
the former measures to worse, was now contemplated: 
and Mr George Grenville, who succeeded lord Bute 
in the administration, avowed, as we have seen, nn in* 
tention of drawing from the colonies a revenue equal 
to the alleged expence of their protection and go- 
vernment. This was to be accomplished by enforcing 
the old navigation laws, and by instituting additionid 
taxes. We must digress from our narrative, to offer 
a short sketch of the consequences of these attempts. 
< A squadron was equipped in England, in 1763, to 
prevent smuggling, and despatched to the American 
coast in the double capacity of ships of war and 
' revenue cruizers. The seizures that were made were 
resented by the colonists, who denounced vengeance 
against the officers, and exceedingly annoyed them in 
the discharge of their duty, considering these restric- 
tions upon the commerce and property a despotic 
usurpation of power. So violent were the public com- 
motions in the northern states, that the judges feared 
popular vengeance in the courts, and could rarely be 
brought to condemn property and ships iseized under 
any circumstances. On one occasion the people at 
Rhode Island fired from their batteries upon his 
majesty's schooner St John, for having taken a 
smuggler in that port. 

The next acts that excited the popular ferment^ 
were the imposition of new duties on their commercey 
particularly on East India goods, wines, and many 
other articles ; the demanding taxes in specie ; and 
the abolition of paper money as a legal tender. But 
the last and most odious measure, was the long-an- 
nounced Stamp Act, which, on 22nd March 17659 
received the royal assent. When intelligence reached 
Boston of this unhappy proceeding, it is impossible to 
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describe the consternation it produced. Tbe ships in 
the harbour hoisted their colours half-mast highy in 
token of the deepest mourning; the bells were 
inaffled, and rang a funeral knell ; a reprint of the act 
was exhibited, in the title of which, instead of the king's 
anns, appeared a figure of death's head. The act was 
cried publicly in the street as '' the folly of England, 
and ruin of America/' and together with effigies of its 
authors and supporters was burnt with public igno* 
miny. The press also teemed with the most auda* 
cious attacks upon king and parliament ; and a news* 
paper was boldly circulated, in the title of which 
appeared the significant figure of a snake cut in thir* 
teen pieces, each piece bearing the initial letter of one 
of the thirteen colonies, accompanied with the motto^ 
^ join or die." At Philadelphia and other places the 
cannon both in the town and barracks were spiked 
under the very eyes of the military. In Virginia the 
discussions of the Assembly were of the most alarming 
nature. One member, Patrick Henry, proclaimed 
aloud, that '^Csesar had his Brutus, Charles I his Oliver 
Cromwell, and Geoi^e III—*——." The assembly 
of Massachusetts Bay resolved, that it was expedient 
to hold a general congress, consisting of deputies 
from all the assemblies in the American continent, 
to consider the common grievances, and frame peti* 
tioas to government. Circulars were accordingly 
sent. In Boston the mob burnt in effigy Mr Oliver^ 
^e colonial secretary, who was a distributor of 
stamps, pulled down his house in defiance of the 
police, and would have murdered him, had he not 
eluded their research, and prcHnised to give up the 
stamps. The lieutenant-governor, chief justice, and 
sheriff, narrowly escaped with their lives. The po- 
pulace next destroyed the house of the comptroller of 
customs, and the registry of the admiralty, burning 
all the records of that court. The house of the lieu* 
tenant-governor was then attacked, the public papers 
committed to the flames, and his money, plate, and 
^miture scattered in the street. When ^e gover* 
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nor Bent written orders for the colonel of the pro- 
vincial militia to call out his men, the latter refused 
to obey. At New York, the head-quarters of general 
Gage, commander-in-chief of the forces in America, 
the people surrounded the fort, and demanded that 
the stamps should be given up to them ; a requisition 
which induced that officer to deposit them with the 
magistrates of the town. So that on the 1st of No- 
yember, the day appointed for the commencement of 
the law, there were neither stamps for sale, nor dis- 
tributors of stamps who dared to offer them, through- 
out the whole of North America. In this state of 
things business was suspended, and the courts of 
justice shut up, for want of legal instruments. The 
Quakers are said to have recommended that writings 
should be executed on the bark of trees, in order to 
evade the law : that being neither paper nor parch- 
ment! 

Such confusion could not possibly be of long dura- 
tion. The congress of delegates from nine colonies 
met at New York on 7th of October, and framed peti- 
tions to the king and parliament, containing a declara- 
tion of their rights and grievances. This assembly was 
was the origin of that celebrated body of the same 
name, which combined the system of opposition to 
Great Britain, and effected the revolution. They 
agreed to import no more British commodities, and 
to discontinue the use of them ; to encourage their 
own manufactures ; and to suspend commercial tran- 
sactions . with the parent-country, until their griev- 
ances were redressed. 

: In England petitions came pouring in from the 
merchants, who were distressed by want of trade 
the effect of the late regulations in America ; and by 
the refusal of the Americans to pay British debts, till 
they were removed. Parliament was greatly divided 
in opinion. Some of the members rejoiced that the 
Americans had resisted Mr Grenville ; and his col- 
leagues were dismissed from the ministry, the Marquis 
Kockingham and his friends succeeding. The new 
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ministry now therefore contained, among them mem- 
bers who originally opposed the bill, and the desire 
of dropping it began generally to prevail. 

In February 1766, Dr Franklin, who was still in 
London, was examined before the house of Commons, 
as a means of obtaining information on the subject ; 
and to the strength and freedom of his observations 
the repeal of the obnoxious act was attributed. The 
Parliament however insisted on its right to tax the 
colonies, severely censuring the late excesses; and 
with the repeal of the Stamp Act his majesty graciously 
recommended the Assemblies to renumerate those of 
his injured subjects, whose property had fallen a 
sacrifice. Yet harmony now seemed not very remote, 
and very few duties existed in the colonies. 

In July a further change took place in the ministry ; 
and Mr Pitt, become earl of Chatham, and in declining 
health, was again called into power. An unfortunate 
act of Mr Grenville's however still remained in force, 
a sort of rider upon the Stamp Act, passed with a 
view of enforcing that measure. It first empowered 
military officers to quarter their soldiers in private 
houses ; or enjoined, as a modification^ the Assemblies 
to find them quarters, bedding, heer, rum, &c., which 
they entirely refused to do. This resistance of its 
authority the Parliament of Great Britain resolved to 
chastise ; and as New York had been most opposed to 
the measure, an act suspending the legislature of that 
province was now carried by the minister. This again 
threw the colonies into commotion ; and they now 
began to contemplate a final rupture with Britain. 
Yet some members of the cabinet still entertained 
the project of taxing the colonies ; and Mr C. Town- 
send, during the indisposition of Mr Pitt, introduced 
a bill to lay duties on glass, china, painters' colours^ 
tea, paper, &c., and established a resident board of 
commissioners to collect the revenue, and to prevent 
contraband trade. Power was given to the custom 
officers to break into dweUing-housep; and sir Samuel 
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Hood sent to relieve lord Colyille in command of the 
squadron for the detection of smugglers, &c. 

This tax was also at once resisted in America ; and 
the inhabitants of Boston, at a public meeting, drew 
np resolutions, after the example of New York, £3r 
discontinuing the use of British manufactures, and 
encouraging their own. These resolutions of the 
town of Boston arrived in London in 1768, and 
created considerable excitement. Dr Franklin en- 
deavoured to palliate them by addresses in the pub- 
lie papers ; and, as the disturbances of the colonies 
were greatly misunderstood, he inserted a letter in 
the Chronicle of January 7th, entitled '* The Causes 
of the American Discontents before 1768," with the 
motto — " The waves never rise but where the winds 
blow." He here wisely avoids arguing the abstract 
question of the right of the mother-country to tax 
the colonies ; states himself to be merely an impartial 
historian of American facts and opinions ; and dwells 
altogether on the inexpediency of the late measures. 
He affects not to be able to estimate the weight due to 
America; yet contrives to enforce it with great ability 
by the following significant enumeration of the evils 
generally endured by thriving colonies, until goaded 
into seK-deliverance:— «<< They reflected," he observes, 
" how lightly the interests of all America had been 
estimated here ; that the whole American people was 
forbidden the advantage of a direct importation of 
wine, oils and fruit, from Portugal ; but must take 
them loaded with all the expense of a V03rage one 
thousand leagues round about, being to be landed 
first in England, to be re-shipped to America ; ex« 
penses amounting, in war time, at least to thirty 
pounds per cent, more than otherwise they would have 
been charged with ; and all this merely that a few 
Portugal merchants in London may gain a ccmunission 
on those goods passing through their hands. That 
on a slight complaint of a few Virginia merchants, 
nine colonies had been restrained from making paper 
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money, become absolutely necessary to their internal 
commerce, from their constant remittance of their 
gold and silver to. Britain. But not only the interest 
of a particular body of merchants^ but the interest 
of any small body of British tradesmen or artificers^ 
has been found, they say, to outweigh that of ail the 
king's subjects in the colonies. There cannot be a 
gti'onger natural right than that of a man's making 
the best profit he can of the natural produce of his 
lands, provided he does not thereby hurt the state in 
general. Iron is to be found everywhere in America, 
and beavers are the natural produce of that country^: 
liats, and nails, and steel, are wanted here. It is of 
210 importance to the common welfare of the empire, 
whether a subject of the king gets his living by mak- 
ing hats on this or on that side of the water. Yet 
the hatters of England have prevailed to obtain an 
act in their own favour, restraining that manufacture 
in America, in order to oblige the Americans to send 
their beaver to England to be manufactured, and 
purchase back the hats, loaded with the charges of a 
double transportation. In the s^me manner have a 
few nail-makers, and a still smaller body of steel 
makers (perhaps there are not half a dozen of these 
in England) prevailed totally to forbid, by an act of 
parliament, the erecting of slitting-mills, or steel 
furnaces, in America ; that the Americans may be 
obliged to take all their nails for their buildings, and 
steel for their tools, from these artificers, under the 
same disadvantages. 

** I say, reflecting on these things, they said one 
to another (their newspapers are full of such dis- 
courses) * These people are not content with making 
a monopoly of us (forbidding us to trade with any other 
country of Europe, and compelling us to buy every 
thii^ of them, though in many articles we would 
furnish ourselves ten, twenty, and even to fifty, per 
cent* cheaper elsewhere) but now they have as good 
as declared they have a right to tax us act Ubitumf 
latersally and externally ; and that our constitutions 
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and liberties shall all be taken away, if we do not 
submit to that claim. 

" ' They are not content with the high prices at which 
they sell us their goods, but have now begun to en- 
hance those prices by new duties, and, by the expen- 
sive apparatus of a new set of officers, appear to in- 
tend an augmentation and multiplication of those 
burdens, that shall still be more grievous to us. Our 
people have been foolishly fond of their superfluous 
modes and manufactures, to the impoverishing of our 
own country, carrying off all our cash, and loading us 
with debt ; they will not suffer us to restrain the 
luxury of our inliabitants, as they do that of their own 
country, by laws : they can make laws to discourage 
or prohibit the importation of French superfluities : 
but though those of England are as ruinous to us as 
the French ones are to them, if we make a law of that 
kind, they immediately repeal it. Thus they get all 
our money from us by trade ; and every profit we can 
anywhere make by our fisheries, our produce or our 
commerce, centres finally with them; — ^but this does 
not satisfy. It is time then to take care of ourselves 
by the best means in our power. Let us unite in 
solemn resolution and engagements with and to each 
other^ that we will give these new officers as little 
tit) 'able as possible, by not consuming the British 
"manufactures on which they are to levy the duties. 
Let us live frugally, and let us industriously manu- 
facture what we can for ourselves: thus we shall be 
able honourably to discharge the debts we already owe 
them ; and after that, we may be able to keep some 
money in our country, not only for the uses of our 
internal commerce, but for the service of our gracious 
sovereign, whenever he shall have occasion for it, 
and think proper to require it of us in the old consti- 
tutional manner. For, notwithstanding the reproaches 
thrown out against us in their public papers and. 
pamphlets, notwithstanding we have been reviled in 
their senate, as rebels and traitors, we are truly «l 
loyal people. Scotland has had its rebellions, and. 
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EBglsnd its'plots'againstthe present royal fiunily ; bill 
Americaisuntaintedinthikase crimes; there is in it scarce 
a man, there is not a single natiye of our country, 
-who is not firmly attached to his king by principle 
and by afEection. But a new kind of loyalty seems to 
be required of us, a loyalty to parliament ; a loyal^, 
that is to extend, it is said, to a surrender of all our 
properties whenever a House of Commons, in which 
there is not a single member of our choosing, shall 
think fit to grant them away without our consent, and 
to a patient suffering the loss of our privileges as 
Englishmen, if we cannot submit to make such sur* 
render. We were separated too far from Britain by 
the ocean, but we were united to it by respect and 
love ; so that we could at any time freely have spent 
our lives and little, fortunes in its cause : but this un- 
happy new system of politics tends to dissolve those 
bands of union, and to sever us for ever/ 

"These are the wild ravings of the, at present, 
half-distracted Americans. To be sure, no reasonable 
man in England can approve of such sentiments^ 
and, as I said before, I do not pretend to support or 
justify them ; but I sincerely wish, for the sake of the 
manufactures and commerce of Great Britain, and for 
the sake of strength, which a firm union with our 

f rowing colonies would give us, that these people 
ad never been thus needlessly driven out of theis 
senses. 

*'I am yours, &c. 

"P.S.*** 
• Mr. Strahan, the king's printer, and Dr Franklin 
had been intimate for many years, a circumstance 
which induxred the former to endeavour to ascertain 
from Franklin the best method of bringing these dis« 
putes to an amicable conclusion. He therefore, sent 
him a series of queries, to which Dr Franklin very 
promptly and candidly replied. The importance of 
this document, in regard to the whole, of the matters 

•Meaning it it snppofcd, «< Franklin'* aeal," at it U.wcII known th* 
aupblct waa written by him. 

. 8 
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Ift dufiitet iit'^ddatwa to iite^eliKni«t«si«lie tt 
o^'tha inforflOBriifexi nut sagacitj o^ Shr^rmiddiiv o^ 
titte it ta an admisiioD ia the AispniMX^* 

Vh» oarl of HilkBonmgli waa ajpooited an ad£« 
tlbm^aecrttaryof^stali ki ITCdt eati»ly -mih a vint 
tiaool<»iiala£iiin'; one^f thefiratafftsaf wioaead* 
aaniittvatioti traa :t» ^mta to aM tba cofaxtks^ cxpma* 
bag his: majcvtyt dltplaassre at the .]|feDesal eaagtes^ 
aa an aalawml comboMrtian^ Bat tlie$e CBcaian 
pMddoed noAsni^ hot insoleiit repliea: goverauff 
Beraavll huBistcd ttpoi^tib» asaemibljr at Bogtoa iqsciad^ 
hUf thehr aet levpediiig this czrculaCt oi^ he.Bhcndl 
diBSol^ the bouse^ and sand thafr tmnsoctioin An 
thwiaspeetiofl of the Brhith parUamfKHt. 

The tie^ Moretavy aad yraiddin had frequj&Htbf 
bad tOfilerencea upon Amerunm sfeirs* '<and> /sn wai 
•«<eA^ rainmti?ed at thit time^ that the latter voold 
be offered the tnidei<«6eeret»ryBhlp of atale,bat9acdL4 
imAgnj if eimn enteetained, was ii9ver carried into 
affect) and the vnlf iflsite of there oon&vemfeB was tb 
pr<»dace soooe conciHatory instruetions Sram that 
aoinister to Hhe govemora of the coiLomes* It k. siip« 
poied tfasrt ttbout tlins time Dr Franhlm d^vieted tQ 
the new miaUter hn celebrated and ofte&;->qiioted 
** Rules for leducinif a great empire to a smaM onet.'^ 

On the whole there* seens to have been mscfa- in* 
tiwt^rity in his lordship. Under his aiMpaeet com* 
missioners were sent out to enforce the newtaamry 
and general Oag^, i»ho was strengthened with two 
reglmemta ftrom Ireland, was directed to quarter one 
et ilumk hk Bhmojii to^ asBis^ the levTing* el 'Oi^ana&a* 
poela. 9fatiklin^ hsiowledge of idie colottiea^ had 
eicpei^eiM^e of %htn ^generai dispantioasv eativiaffisd 
hm 0f i&e utter leA^ and ima^BAencj «€ these- loea* 
suf es; Be partiei»iarly depreeatei the semttitf tfoeff 
«t this thtie to Boston, which be licivesa^n^'woald bets 
preeTfriitate the esploskm that »s soon folle<wed. 

in <l77t lofd Hilteboroci^h wa$>disiai«sed. AIBmiI 
hadEnaJly proceeded so- unpr«»pitioiiigly hetwee;fiLhiin 

yiee Appendix, No. 3. t Ste Appendix, Ko.A, 
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wmkTruUdBa, tint mce oe tivict prmMy^ and inaJH)!! 
«e ft l&9^ 43f, kit' portier vaa iBsCmeted to vtfas^ 
kim t» Dr Fmakiin'c emekmaa, wkcs numeroos 
carTUkf cs w«re at tke door. The Boetov kofvisvw wii< 
Mktiy oalno renovol &iin office, By a poxty ligit im 
touftfimwr, lAednrke coaUL recoiiBoondi m suceea* 
aor tft«0 wcnid be mom accaptaUe to the Ainertea]n« 
^a whick he wnmaatcd lord Dafftmmtii,, who vn» a 
gMN* fsvonnte id the colaiises, ami it is singalacTi bail 
ke was aaoa after ai^poineed^ 

Bopea were at ^is poeiod entertaiDed i& both 
toantsioBf of an a^ustment of the dsffereaeea faetweea 
tke oolonies and Great Britaia ; aad Dr FraaUin haA 
aoBie tkougto of retwmuig to Amevica in 177S^ ft» 
«i la tii& good work ; but an affair of aamtt sk^olav 
deaonptsOB tuddealy kivohred hinii fersoaalijr vith the 
gOvoTMneiilv and flaEaq)efHlod ibe pabiia imndli in 
liaaBaoiusetta ta papticalar» to the Qtmoet decree* 
l%is proTiaoe considered kself laodre deeply aggrieved 
by th& statiofaog of a pefmaaeot military force tltevo^ 
ynthk the avowed design of enforeiiig submit sion. Aa 
•eariy ao March 1770,. a qtiarrel had takm plaee be<v 
tweeathe tow]i»»peoplev and the soldaert, iawhiek 
anrefal of the foaoi&t were kilkd. Thie tvent waa 
cottMBenoeatod for two or tivree years with great 
aoleroziity, wbea the ableat popular kaders harajogued 
them on the horrors of slavery and arbitrary powerw 
in the course of thia period the jti%ea of the pro*^ 
"Tiaos, to psaaerve them in the interest df the duMat* 
-^oanrtty,. wtre oaade indepeadeat <»f the peofple* aad 

E'd entirely by the eitown. Thia the atseasMy, wba 
[ kitherto v^eA theoa aa aaoaat iAooaat, reaaated 
aa a kind of bribery,, and vk 177d impea^ad eUeil^ 
Justice Oliver aa leealving cornet aoid iOegftl fwnu 
Oc gfa m Mf Bernard eouM iad do mode of MTositing 
tkisraMatttrt, hut tkr diaeolHag the aaseosUy. 

la tkia praviaeer ^m pepidarr kadetft bad ao| tba 
diseretion and gead^haflfeDwr of Fj-aaklta^ b«t petrMK 
aal ankaosStiea eaaaperaliad^ tbe publie j^seofit^Mb 

8 8 
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and the lientenant-goTemor, judge (Miv«r,''aiid 

others, wrote to the secretary of state at home, press* 
log the necessity of coercion^ and giving distorted 
pictures of public affairs. The letters of these parties 
were brought to Dr Franklin,' to convince him, as he 
says, that' while he was blaming the ministry at 
home', their measures in fact were instigated ' and 
called for by a strong party in the colonies. It ia 
proper to notice ' here, that Dr Franklin has been, 
accused of obtaining those letters surreptitiously^ 
through his office of postmaster-general for America. 
No proof however of any unfair mode of obtaining 
them was ever exhibited at the time. He only, as he 
states, had the originals deposited with him, under the 
seal of secrecy as to the channel through which the7 
were obtained, and which therefore he never would 
disclose. As the agent for Massachusetts Bay, he 
applied for leave to transmit those letters to his con« 
0tituentSy which was given to him, as he states, on the 
condition that they should not be printed or copied*^ 
that they should only be shewn to a few of the prin- 
cipal persons at Boston, and that they should be care- 
fully sent back. Upon these conditions he transmitted* 
them to America. Of these famous letters- nothix^ 
more is now known, than that they were addressed to 
Mr Thomas Whately, secretary to the treasury. No 
copies of them have appeared among the writings or 
papers of Franklin, but from the indignant strain in 
which he speaks of them, as the production of ^' time- 
servers" seeking their own private emolument through 
any quantity of public mischief ; betrayers of tha: 
interests, not of their native country only, but of the 
-government they pretended to serve, &e., they were na 
•doubt highly insidious and inflammatory. 

At Boston the public anger and animosity excited 
by them was almost without bounds. The assembly 
■drew up a petition and remonstrance to his majesty, in 
which they prayed for justice against the govem<Hr 
and lieutenant-governor, as betrayers of the publia 
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trust ani of. the people tliey ffoverned, and as send* 
ing home private, partial, and folse information con* 
cerning them*. 

A day heing fixed for hearing this • petition and 
Temonstrance before the privy council, Dr Franklin 
4kttended at that board, as the agent of Massachusetts 
Bay, and Mr Wedderburne then attorney-general, as 
^counsel for the governor and lieutenant-governor. 
Finding the business thus warmly espoused by his 
majesty's government, Dr Franklin applied for counsel 
jand for time. Three weeks were allowed him, and 
thp, business was finally and fully argued on the 29th 
of January, 1774, when Mr Dunning (afterwards lord 
Ashburton) and Mr J. Lee appeared with him as 
-counsel on behalf of the Massachusetts Assembly. 
The speeches of the accusing counsel were never re- 
i|)orted, but the extracts which Mr Dunning read from 
these famous letters, will sufficiently substantiate Dr 
Franklin's character of them. Oliver suggested to 
the minister '^ to stipulate with the merchants of Eng^ 
•land, and purchase from them large quantities of 
goods proper for the American market ; agreeing 
-beforehand to allow them a premium equal to the 
advance of their stock, if the price of their goods were 
not enhanced by a twofold demand in future, even 
though the goods might lie on hand till this temporary 
stagnation of business ceased. By such a step," said 
iie, ** the game mil be up with my countrymen." On 
another occasion he says, '* that some method should 
^e devised to take off the original incendiaries, whose 
writings supplied the fuel of sedition through the 
Bodwii Gazette." Mr Hutchinson declared there must 
be an abridgment of English liberties in the colonies, 
tor the government could not proceed. 

Mr Wedderburne directed the whole force of his 
reply, not to the contents of the letters, but to the 

• The myitery in which the mode of Franklin*! obtaining these letters U 
Inyolved, produced a dael at the time, between Mr William Whately, bro- 
thcr of the party to whom they were addressed, and Mr John Temple, of 
Boston, INew Ensland, who was suspected of being instrumental in procarins 
then. 

88 
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BTiof tbeir h§irixim betonoflbtekied by Sk-Ftmki^ 
Im^iMdkhe eomttiodeit»M not h9»Bhten^hfMt 

means." " The writers did not give themio Iubji*'' soii 
ket*' »or yet did t^e diMea^editoiirespoiideiifl, viw, fcoat 
our iiitknaacy, -n^wld o&erwke have t(M sie «f It? 
«Dtki^ tben tviU acquit J>r Franklia of the dfaai^ laf 
obta^niDg l^em by fraudukxit 4nr cortupt tniMBa, ift 
lite most maligaant of purposes, imless he stole them 
from the person wlio stole tihesi. Thaa ntgWBueinit h 
ifi»£ragable." 

^* I ho^e^ my lords^'* be contiaiied, '* yoia "wili mark 
and brand the snaa, 4or th« bosour of Ibis iSDUfltty, «f 
Europe, and (^ mankind. Private ^oorrespenieiite 
h€L& bkherto been beld sacred in times of tbc gresitett 
MTty rage, not oaEily in politics, but inreligicm/' ** Ha 
^as forfeited all tbe respect of societies and of mtftr 
Into urbtit companies will he hereafter go with m 
^naenbarrassed face, or the honest iatfepidity <t 
mrtue ? Men will watdi him with a jealous eye, the^ 
:wiU bide their papers fiom bim^ and' lock up thtSt 
'fiscrotoiares* He will henceforth esteem it a Hbei i* 
^ called a ntan of letters, homo Triuk ikerantmt 

*'' Sut he not only tock away the letteie from eae 
iwother, but kept himseif concealed till be nesdf 
iC»ccasioned tbe murder «f the other. It ia iaapossibie 
to fead his account, expressive of tbe coolest and mote 
deliberate malice, without horror, ^eie he nsada 
letter of Dr Franklin to tbe Pwbke Aekeffiser.} 
jAanidst ^^lose tragical evejA-Bi of one penmi aiea% 
anerdered; of another answerable for the fssne^ of n 
nnorthy governor hiart in his dearest iotereste ; tthe 
Ale of America is ia enspense : liere is a man, wh«v 
,wfth Oe ^xtmost iaseosibiUty of vemenei steads «p 
and avows bimsaif 1^ aothor of dlL*--^I «Ba cooipaKe 
jfronly to Zai^ in Dr Yeaog'^ Reeen^e. 

I forged tbe letter, 1 disposed tbe pktare ;-'— 

*I ask, my lords, whether the r ey e q gefnd temper^ 
attributed by poetic fiction only to the bloody Md^ 
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-Ati TBtikf AiMffioKii/' 

* :Ehmklm m said to iiava irtood during tka tinfl «f 
itiie delmry of tiuB long speech at tlie Qilimcil«4abl^y 
iaMOvably ered, and with not a feature distarlrad 
.Ibfr tiie attack. Tk» coaacii, Febriuny 7th, TOted the 
jpakitioaef the Maasacknaetts Assembly **groundieea, 
yexatlous, and scandalous/' and Dr Feanklin Aviihin a 
l&irda^s mtB disniiased isom hk office of postraaater- 

"&» next monringr Fraaklin told Dr Prieitiey he 
^ad: never bdbce been so sennble cf the poorer «f a 
^(Oodoonacience ; for that if he had not oonifidened tie 
4faiBg iur which he had beea so mach insulted aa one 
laithe bestuctioiis of hisiile, and what he shouM' csiv 
tainly do again in the same circamBtancea^ he coaUl 
«iotiliave aappmted k. 

itia nmiarkahle howeieerlJiat Dr Franklin intaiaed 
to a very late period a lively reoelSection ai ttSa 
waalt. Hie worn im tiiis ounaon a fiiU dreaa snit of 
jnotled Manchester telvet, aoid it ia ofaaerved hf Bk 
•MHcraft, that he had on the sane dRSBwhen he 
jBigsed cthe treaties of fxyaraierce and aliiaane vMi 
g^iiioe ; wiMch led him to suspect, that he wtas inflv 
eAeed in that transaction by the remembrance oi hla 
Jliarmar treannent befoore the onuncii. 

While tbk unhappy afihir was eaasp^a'ating the 
tfaarnel in England, an event of a different hind nt 
w»t<Hi, "was brimgiag on actmd hosdlitiea. Lord 
^tf oitth, to aToid directly taxing the cnkwies, and nt 
theeatne time toTelieve the Ewst India Company lof m 
lieai^ eaock of tea which had accamuUited m thehr 
*^vaMKins«e, had carried a bill thvough pariiaraei^ 
vilewiny the company to depart itdoty free; or rmnm 
tsnrrcctty the divectors were to satiiffy the ireasiTy-fcr 
the dmies «b tea sold in America, and to tmkmmify 
4hettMeke8 by charging an exttn tbrecqpence pmr . 
]NMMid ter it. Thnse fesaels Inden with tna netieed 
««der theae diraumatmom at BosIob. it^naa TOn ne* 
4i«letf ^oled at an immense asaentbly ef Ihe hih8dlli»- 

8 4 
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Mtiy HM .tlm tea thoald not be landed. Th» ▼Mteh 
were ordered to haul up to Griffin's wharf, md afteor 
a few daft,' a strong party dkgoised bm Mohawk In* 
diant, headed by John Hancock, Samuel Adams, and 
some other respectable inhabitants, deliberately 
boarded them, started the tea chests from the holds, 
to the.number of three hundred and forty-two, and 
poured. their contents into the sea. 

Intelligence of these outrages reached England 
early in 1774, and was submitted to both houses <3i 
parliament, by a message from the king. Ministers 
contended that the town of Boston had proceeded to 
actual rebellion, and moved for leave to bring in bills, 
depriving it of the privilege of being a port ; appoint* 
ingthat the council of Massachusetts should in future 
be nominated by the crown ; that the power of the 
governor should be enlarged ; and that he should have 
the option of sending state and other criminals to 
England. for trial. 

To enforce these measures of the ministry, another 
increase of military force was despatched to general 
Gage at Boston^ and partly for the purpose of modi« 
fying their apparent severity, a bill was also passed 
in this session, putting Canada on the same footing, 
by establishing at Quebec a legislative council under 
the crown. But the arrival of the Boston Port, bill 
in America was productive of very different conse* 
quences to those anticipated by the. minister. . Meet- 
ings of the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood 
were called, and sat from day to day. Copies of the 
obnoxious bill were circulated throughout the neigh- 
boaring continent, and the public mind seemed to. be 
given up to consternation, and rage. Far .from, suffer- 
ing it to be carried into effect, the most violent reta- 
liatory measures were projected, and the neighbour* 
ing states were .called upon to make .common cause 
with their, oppressed .brethren. The goyemorj.of 
Boston having received a list of thirty-six nsw.«oa»* 
sellors appointed by the. crown in. pursuance, of the 
-late, act, twenty-four, of them only acciepted .tha office, 
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itf tie llii¥at» of the popu4a«e. Seme of goiMral 
fibige'^s regUDeiUs inmag eatamped on tUe i^ins In 
ttMHOtiglibotuiiood df BtMloa, and phte*«! a gnard upoii 
tltt nook of tk»' peHinMiln, ^^ fnlMbitants of Wor* 
eatter couixly affaetad to sapposa libat this wais hi* 
taoidiedtoatarva tWtowniiitDa camptianea \riththa 
^tidsh meBsmttHf and tent to hifonn the infaaMtants 
Ifact there ware 'tan thauivand men ready to inarch to 
liiair amstaaea. Gteaeral Gage novt fortifkfd Boston 
Nack, and saieed upon tha aiwuu nltion and stores 

?rior to tha appnoadting annual master of the pro* 
iadal miiitla. 
. Frankiin's life and oonduot asr a 6tates«an is essen- 
^mdf oaniiected with th<»e ev«tiis^ Imt' the. general 
dignity aad infioanea of his oharaeter were happily 
pMsarrad by his present detenlion in England, whence 
kis gamuB eoaid direct the storm, mthont his being 
diatoi^bed too much bf it personally. l%e first nteet* 
flig of a Gennral Congress was in fact a suggestion of 
Iris, not Qoiy ifi his original plan of a anion of tha 
hokmnm^ saggested at Albany, bat more particnlarly 
xaa latter addressed from Inland, in July, 177S, to 
kda friend ^nioaaas Gashing, Esq. 

«* As the strength of an empire," says he in this 
anaterly papery ^^ depends not only on tlie* unim of 
itapartSt hut on tlieir rmdirms fn^r united exettkm 
of tkair oonHBon foice; and as the discussion of 
rights may seemunseasoaable in the eonmiencement of 
aotual war, «id the 4btay it might oeoasion be pre« 
kHlieiBl ti^t^aoomnon wnAfeire ; as, Hkewise, the re* 
mhU of owe or a few oolotties would not be so muctt 
regarded, if the othera granted liberally, whiah. per^ 
kapa^ W'varioas arttfiees and motifs they mi^t be 
paaaeftled on to do; and as this want of eoncert 
woaid ^^eat the expeetatien e# general' redress that 
otherwise might be justly temed ; perhaps H'^r^ould 
ka bast aad fttifest fi>r ^e cokmiest is a General 
CongvssB, now in peace to be assem^M (or'by ineaiii 
aCr & awHsaflfondeBoe 'lately proposed)! After a full 
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ai^ solemn auertim an4 jikclmraHan^of iheir xiAUf to 

engage firmly with each other, that they will never 
grant aids to the crown in any general war, till those 
rights are recognised by the king and both houses of 
parliament; communicatiog to the crown this their 
resolution. Such a step, I imagine, .will bring the 
dispute to a crisis; and whether our demands are im« 
mediately complied with, or compulsory . measures 
thought of to make. us. rescind. them, our ends will 
finally be obtained ; for even the odium accompanying 
such compulsory attempts will contribute to unite and 
strengthen us ; and, in the meantime, all the world 
will allow that our proceeding has been honourable*'.' 

This Congress met at Philadelphia, Sept. 17tfa, 
1774. The first act of Congress declared their deter* 
mined resolution to oppose the measures of the British 
parliament relative to Massachusetts Bay ; after which 
they wrote to general Gage, commander of the king's 
troops in that province, declaring their resolution to 
unite, for the preservation of their common rights, ia 
opposition to the .oppressions of parliament, and .las» 
menting that his Excellency should have proceeded 
in a manner that bore so hostile an appearance, cal- 
culated to force them into open warfare with the 
parent state. 

. They professed a desire for peace, and a full know* « 
ledge of the horrors to which all the peaceable inha-* 
b^tants of the colonies would be exposed by thejter- 
-urination of those disputes in civil war. . 

They also published a Declaration of Rights de* 
rived to them, as. English colonists, from the laws. of 
nature, the. principles of the British constitutuuit and 
the respective prij^vincial charters. . 
. And drew. up a Petiition to the Kin^^ aMen^oi^al 
to. their Fellow Subjects of Great Britain, an Address 
to the Colonies in generaj^ and another to the inhar . 
bitafits of the New Quebec Province. 

. Tlj^ ,en,ergy, afeili^^ smd wisdpm of the|ie. public 
p^peiif vwere. such,.tha4 .lord Chatham, no. ordinary 
JH4ge> .^14. Dr Franklin befpre ^e left England, that 
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lie had never met with any thing superior to them iii 
all history. 

At this tremendous crisis, in the puhlic prints, in 
letters to statesmen, and in private conversation, Dr 
^Franklin was unceasing in his efforts to induce go- 
Ternment to change its measures. He expatiated on 
the impolicy and injustice of the conduct at present 
pursued, and stated in the most explicit manner, that 
notwithstanding the sincere attachment of the colonies 
to Great Britain, a continuance of the present mea« 
sures must alienate their affections at last. In the 
autumn of 1774, lord Stanhope introduced him to 
Mr Pitt, who received him with great cordiality, and 
.requested the favour of his frequent calls. He in- 
quired particularly into the affairs of America, and 
ispoke feelingly against the severity of the Massa- 
chusetts' laws. Franklin observed, that but for those 
divisions, the States might have gone on adding pro- 
vince to province, as far as the South Sea. That he 
lamented the ruin impending over so desirable a plan, 
and hoped, if his lordship and other great men of the 
nation would unite and exert themselves, the cause of 
America might yet be rescued out of the hands of the 
present blundering ministers, and so desirable an end 
obtained. — He replied, that our author's idea of ex* 
tending the empire was a sound one, worthy of % 
jgreat, benevolent, and comprehensive mind. He men* 
tioned an opinion generally entertained of America's 
aiming at independence, to which Franklin replied, 
lyy assuring him that he had never heard the least 
expression of a wish for separation in all America. 

About the same time, Dr Franklin was told at the 
Boyal Society, that a certain lady, who proved to be a 
sister of lord Howe's, desired his acquaintance, as a well 
known player at chess, and Mr Rapier, his informant 
was, if agreeabk, to introduce him. Dr Franklin readily 
i^onsented, not conjecturing, he says, at the time, that, 
any political business was to be connected with his 
visits ; but one evening, after playing ^ game at chess„ 
lady Howe said, * And what is to be done with thia 
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^ip|»ule Jbetween Grenl BrUwi aad tbe cdoiii^St il 
J&ope we are not to have a civil war V * They sbooU 
Idas ^nd be ^ends,' said Franklin, * What can they 
'9o 'Better V * 1 have often said/ replied she, ^ thaJt i 
Visfaed government would employ you to setUe tbe 
dispute for them. I am sfire nobody could do it 
no well ; don't you think the thing is practicable V 
'•tyndoubtedly, madam,' rejoined Franklin, * if t*he 
|)arties are both disposed to reconciliation; for th^ 
two countries have really no clashing interests to 
differ about. It is rather a matter of functUio^ 
nit/hich two or three reasonable people might settle in 
lialf an hour; but the ministers will never think of 
employing me in that good work, they choose rather 
to abuse me.' * Ay,' said she, * they have behaved 
shamefully to you, and, indeed, some of them are now 
ashamed of it themselves/ This is a mere abstract 
of the conversation, and Franklin thought it, upon 
&e whole, accidental. 

About this time Mr David Barclay called on Dr 
!l^raBklin, to converse idth him respecting a meetingr 
at the merchants to petition parliament ; after whicn 
lie entered upon the present da]:^erous situation of 
America, the nature of the present measures, and the 
jjfreat merit that person would have, who could effect 
« reconciliation, and avert the dark storm that seemed 
Impending ; to which he added his full persuasion^ 
Ihat for this object no man had so much in his power 
^ Franklin, ihe latter replied, he saw no prospect 
of it. Accommodation was always impracticable, ex-> 
<:ept boQi sides were ready to agree upon equitably 
terns, which he helieved was not the case. Be con* 
fiidered the object of the present ministry was, t» 
jlrive the Americans into open rebellion, that the|p 
jnight have a plausible pretext for putting the State$ 
^n9er a militaiy ejtecution, and gratify $n old firejn- 
dice which still rankled in the breiists of many gen- 
tlemen 1^ the British parliament Jigainst f^ vmigft 
and dissenters, who hud taken refuge in tho^ecolo- 
|^e$. In^ejply, Mr BlkrQla|r wished the Doctor tQ thial; 
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wam.U^4XKkt»b\Y of niaiftters ;te thoqgfal; ftty ^imsiA 
Ibe happy to jescajpe from their present cnihAcraaitHieaft 
on Mjoy ternu which would preserve the honour of 
tiie govermnent. 

XEr Franklin spent an evening, ahoitly aftes, with 
his did friend Or Fotheigill, and Mr Barclay. The 
conversation turned chiefly on American affairs, and 
the many calamities likely to he connected with the 
late differences. They hoth urged I>r Franklin to 
fBxert himself in order to hring affairs Co a reconcilia* 
tien, and hoped he would sketch out some plan which 
might he Sflewn to ministers, duly regarding the 
claims of both nations. Dr Franklin expressed his 
mlUngness to listen to any friendly intimation; a 
farther meeting was appointed, when he produced 
Hints for Conversation upon the subject of Terms 
tiiat might probably produce a durable union between 
Britain and the Colonies. 

1. "The tea destroyed to be paid for- 

2. *' The tea-duty act to be repealed, and all the 
Unties that have been received upon it to be repai4 
into the treasuries of the several provinces ham 
which they have been collected. 

3. *' The acts of navigation to he all re-enacted in 
the colonies. 

4. *• A naval officer appointed by the crown, to 
ipeside in each colony, to see that Uiose acts are 
pbserved. 

. 5. ** All the acts restraining manufactures in the 
eolonieft to be repealed* 

lO. ** All duties arising on the acts for regulating 
trade with the colonies, to he for the public use of the 
respective colonies, and paid into their treasurieis* 
^e colleetors and custom-house officers to he ap» 
pointed by each governor, and not sent from E!i;g« 
land. 

7, ** In consideration of the Americans maintaininf 
dieir own peace-establishment, and the monopo$ 
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Britain is to have of their commerce, no requisition 
Is to he made from them in time of peace. 

8. " No troops to enter and quarter in any colony, 
but with the consent of its legislature. 

9. ** In time of war, on requisition made hy the 
king, with the consent of parliament, every colony 
shall raise money by the following rules or propo^- 
tion^, viz. : If Britain, on account of the war, raise 
three shillings in the pound to its land-tax, then the 
colonies to add to their last general provincial peace 
tax, a sum equal to one-fourth thereof; and if Britain, 
on the same account, pay four shillings in the pound, 
then the colonies to add to their last peace-tax a sum 
equal to half thereof, which additional tax is to be 
granted to his majesty, and to be employed in raising 
and paying men for land or sea service, furnishing 
provisions, transports, or for such other purposes as 
the king shall require and direct. And though no 
colony may contribute less, each may add as much by 
voluntary grant as they may think proper. 

'10. ** Castle William to be restored to the province 
of Massachusetts Bay, and no fortress built by the 
crown in any province, but with the consent of its 
Ic^slature. 

11. "The late Afassachusetts and Quebec acts to 
be repealed, and a free government granted to 
Canada. 

12. "All judges to be appointed during good 
behaviour, with equally permanent salaries, to be 
paid out of the province revenues, by appointment of 
the assemblies. Or, if the judges are to be ap- 
pointed during the pleasure of . the crown, let the 
salaries be during the pleasure of the assemblies, as 
heretofore. 

13. "Governors to be supported by the assem- 
blies of each province." 

14.^ " If Britain will give up its monopoly of the 
American commerce, then the aid above-mentioned 
to be given by America in time of peace as well as in 
time of war. 
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14^. .'* The extenaioiis of. the act of; Heary, VIII, 

CQnGeriiing treasoas to the colonies, to be fonaaUy 
disojvned by parliament. 

16.. "The American admiralty-courts redtt<^ to 
the same powers they have in England, and the acta 
establishing them to be re-enacted in America. 

17..." AU powers of inter nail^islation in the oo- , 
lonies, to be disclaimed by parliament*." 

Soon after these conferences, . the proceedings of 
Cpngress arrived, including the petition to the king, 
enclosed to Franklin, with a letter addressed to the 
several American agents then in London/ These pro- 
ceedings were favourably received in England. : His 
majesty approved the petition, and graciously pro- 
m^ed to take a very early opportunity of laying it 
before his two houses of parliament. 

liord Hyde, an intimate connexion of the ministers, 
to whom f*ranklin's bints had been shewn, thought 
them; too hard, but wished they might be successful. 
In jDecember. (1774) the hon. Mrs Hoive, requested 
the favour to introduce lord Howe, her brother, to 
Dr Franklin, the former having expressed a great 
wish to become acquainted with him ; to which Frank* 
lin making no objection, Mrs H. senti for his lordship* 
He SQon .entered upon .the state of things in Ame* 
rica, and solicited Franklin to think of some terms of 
Accommodation ; he was sorry for the coiKLiict of the 
ministry towards him, and said they were ashamed of it ; 
hyit that he hoped no personal prejudice would pre« 
vent liim, in so great a work, from using every effort 
to accomplish the end. In reply Dr FraokUn stated 
2iia great, willingness to concur in any proposal likely 
to, facilitate an understanding .between America a^d 
the parent kii^dom ; but. he apprehended, from the 
apeech rec^itly .delivered from the throne, and £roia 
;the.m$asuses in contemplation, that ministers weto 

* These papers, amongst the earliest prodactions of Congresf, will be foniid 
iB'oar Appendlk, No. 7. • • ... . . « 
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injttries, the injuries of his counkrjr imf nmeh gv««ll«»? 
«>* hm 4Miv«r niiiMl ]^macte Mid pablie -aftiitBt muA- eould 
jiM wkh his pMSoaal eMmy in serring the yttUio» 
or with the f«blk ia serving UsAwiiiy." I& l#rd» 
ekip, ttokwilfattaiiAingv «eq«eeted the Dootor to drviw up 
in writbg sotfw moh profxisak an he tbwigfit might 
become the basis of an accommodation, which he did 
iiecdrdinffiy^ adtfaough he thought ihem sttffiefently 
4ntpi«88ea >already m the petition of Congees t» the 
kiag^ ^beplan however was sudi as gave little hope 
Q^eueoets* 

Dr FoChergill bad also related the eubseance of ikt 
4i»«ier paper to lord Dartmouth, and likewise to the 

>«paafcer of the iMOSe, the latter of whom observed, M 
would be very humiliating to Great Britain to eabntfl 
Ha^eveb terms, althongh he was himself very anxious 
fer« vtcoiicilistion. The reply was, that Bngland had 
])»en4ippre8sive and anjust, and therefisni suhmisBion 
vrns a dnty ; thait the piU, though bitter, was salutary, 
tmd wiiet be swallowed. 

fir Franklin, according to promtsa, bad enclosed 
tiia prooeedinga of the Congress to lord Chatham, and 
elmrtly after waited upon him with the petition. He 
cfqn^seed a gveat regud for America The petitioD, 
be said, reflected honour upon the Assembly, and was 
replete wMi temper, wisdom, and modawtmn. He 
tvftlier questioned their opinion upon the illegality of 
keeping vp a slandn^ army in time of peaee, bat npm 
lltowhote, he hoped tfaatgovemasent here weald eoea 
eottetosaeslsniistakeSfand rectify them. Biekordsfaip 
a agg eotsd tiie possibility of Us preparing somethinpoft 
HM iobjeetfbr Om oonsidavatiosof parMaasent,ntthe 

. ^opening of the s e eskw , on wiricb be sfaouM pgeviouriy 
•iHsit Dr JPraaklin'ia opinion. The latter enggvsted 
eibove aU other things, l&e witMvawmaat of tfaemrmyy 
-as the Americans could not propose or accede 
Honourably to any terms of accommodatioo* whOe the 
bayonet was at their breasts. 
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Hcnsg Tte^tMf heard Irbn i^ov^nMr Fowoftl, . tii«t 
th^ }at6 meatures did net or^iiwle .iwilh lord Nortb, 
ta^d were never approved by that minister, Dr Frank* 
lia once mere began to entertain serioae hopes of ex 
aecosmiodation, and went to Halsted, on his way to 
▼ieit lord Stanhope, at Ghevening ; but hearing that 
his lordship was from home, he went to Chislehunt to 
see }oid Camden, with whom he spent an evening, 
ooprersing much on American affairs, and had the 
pleasure of hearing his lordship express his futl ap* 
prohation. of the proceedings of Coi^ress and the 
petition, and hoped they wOutd continue the same 
prudent conduct, and he felt a confidence that they 
would finally succeed. 

The SOth of January was the time lord Chatham 
fixed for introducing his motion into the house, and 
requested lord Stanhope to send Dr Franklin a note 
to that effect, greatly desiring his attendance on the 
occasion. In addition however to this invitation, lord 
Chfitham himself sent another card on the morning 
of the day on which he intended to speak, requesting 
Dr Franklin to attend in the lobby at two o'clocl^ 
and he would himself introduce him, which he ac« 
oordingly did. His motion was, that an humble 
address be presented to his majesty, beseeching him 
to remove his troops from Boston, as a preliminary 
8t^ towards an accommodation with America. *' 1 was 
qaite charmed,' 'says Dr Franklin, " with lord Chat* 
ham's speech. He impressed me with the highest idea 
of him as a great and most able statesman." Lord 
Caniden and other noble lords delivered excellent 
speeches in support of the motion, but it was rejected. 
Lord Chatham's concluding words were, '* If the 
ministers thus persevere in misadvising and misleading 
the kii«r^ I will not say that they can alienate the affeo* 
tions of his subjects from the crown, but I will affirm 
that they will make the crown not worth his wearii^. 
I will not say that the king is betrayed, but I will 
pisonounce the kingdom is undone." He also ob- 
served in the course of this debate, that it had beea 
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^wmm ccaautm «nd teaqF lo^tiwur* tM9 mtmmsmsi Ml 
ttetAece8wn«tfi!ii)po8cd mMatig b«ci«r. Mt<Ah- 
asrred ^«t W liieiild not 1b« ancf ^f liioee idle emsa* 
t«iiS btft sbortW pM)4iicelo Hie home a flint 'filHek iM 
iMd ?UgiMM«d Amp haiftiflg tive pteMiit ui^appf iiffet^ 
«nl»B,4Bid TeBtorinp p««ce %0 tiie emp«ro. 
. iDir fVaiddia had « gitest \fie^ t# kooir \i»ha» tbii 
f(Un wasy Wild hetag mvited tbortfy alter to %h knrS^ 
wibijf% imme^ ^tms fammved wiiii :die otttlines of k it 
41m oOBrse of cofivevtatkoi. Mis lot»4Bhy a ft e i ' ww 4i 
mmoe to ttffm, and Mt it ^th Ik^ FvaakUn for kit 
fovasal a»i ^iiioa^ compHmoated kiai aa %\m 
standard of American intelligoaoo, and aaid^ fMt 
ttklMPafh he hmd conaidieved ^ bunaeos in aQ its 
Awariaf^) 3io caws «^to «Bt his Jadgaioat rtght 1^ 
#f«aik]ia% as inea scC Ibeir wa»eii«o by a regfilmer/' 
iniiS'Tivit of hw livrdshifi^a lafited aearlj two h<Hir% 
kift oqpiipage waiting ait tha d«or all ^^at timo ; a dx*» 
mmataaco wkkh was «od& known to the piMic, wui 
BMiliikatcid to increase o«r anthor^e napovtaaeo ia the 
geaeveA eatecm. Hie k>rdshap pcoposad lH4flg«ag tts 
{ten hefMre the House of Lodto oa the feHowkig W«t» 
9Hi9iimf^ and Dr Franklin was to call upon bam «t 
Mayea, in the interiai, for tlie purpoee of furtlior eon* 
Tevaation upon it. 1^ «octt!^ingff mad« hiv f^bsemrax^ 
lions, and waifled upon his k>tid«hip oarfy on ^kresfef, 
bat Ibiind hied «o dil^oe and ek^quent in eopport Of hia 
own prapositions, tka» although they reMuined ^oge^ 
Mier four toors, the notes -of oinr auliMr ^Mere not^ kalf 
Mneliixou^ ; ani he only obtaiaod by hk i4stt^ «Imi 
paaocuie of keariiig4ho eioquent <>b0orv<wtioBS <if HoLt 
gveat «Qan «b topioB the taost iatei«estiag to^hnn. 
' Ar FtaAktia went Aown to the Hoaae of Lorfts 'Oai 
W^dncaday in oompaiiy wkk hwd Stanhope. Lovii 
Chatiiaaa isftro^ced his plan, and tho* ee^etary fc» 
tha aailonios ohMtiwd? upon tH^ we^bty ^uMion if 
law>Wed>« that /ho aapfoied the aohle ew\ fsoald luAy 
aapMi thai? it shoald lie en their ioi>d(Mps^t«Me fett 
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/ lEiMn flsncHv'uli iw9% iina vfltwMl^ opIRlNd In 
being redrf^ed atoll. He M wigfct it o^htto be iiiN 
saeiuttaljr lejedbed <w«tik the cDiHenpt it idnKtvei4 
Vlia« attsteiid of hmg tin ^Im of « BrMsh ^eeC) Jl 
«j)pe«re«L to him the prodiMtMn of )ui Ameriean ; 8n4 
tormof^ towards F\r»BlBlin,mid, he thought he bkw the 
penMki lA 4]««Btioii, the hlttetieet aod was* d my» e m 
foe this country had ever known. A rnnavk whkA 
dtetrtipe eyee trf the hodse en HrfVankliB, tat, he 
Is^t hit countenance *^«8 tf his ivatfiTeB hqchbecA 
ma^ of wood.^ At length lord Chatham nose to 
vwply ; he took notice of the Miibef at insimnoion of 
Inril 8andwich« and affirmed tfast the pten w«s isk 
«wn ; aiber winch he added, that ** were lie the finit 
nuaister ai this eomfttry^ «id had the eaere of netMng 
Uiis nMooentons buMaowss, he shoold not he ashamed ^ 
pttfoiidy calHng to his assistance a pers(»i so peribcAjr 
oeqcNtiBted with ike whole of American affairs as the 
jgentiemen alhided to, and so iDJurtoosly i>etected on; 
isne whom afl Europe had held io high estimation fMr 
im loio^wledge and wisdiHo, and ranked with e«r 
ioyles and Newtons ; who was an honour, not to ^le 
BngHA naition onl^r, font to hionan nature." 

The hasty and ignorant rejection of this h^ com* 
Armed Dr Franklin's opinion of what might he ex* 
^eted from heredstary legislators. To obseme, he 
flays* their total want of iniormotion tipon the very 
^■itnte of the faili^ and of Ameriraa politics geneimlly ; 
«4ltaB pnJNdice, passion, and indecency with -mhick they 
treated to important a anoasnve, and the peisunnl 
Tirulence with which they attacked himself, ahheogli 
las attended in the capacity of a private genticnan, 
fflpofessiag to have no pai* in iim diaciismans ; hot 
mSbore oil to hear them so nrioieBtly oppose evcoi tiss 
jaoBsideralion of sin^ a pnposal, at snch a csisiliY 
jetferefl hy the fint stateaman of tine age, who 4at 
^hwady vaased his comitry fhnn theeerge ai mn, aol 
fceon Ui c te a it to vk«ory and glory, thnmgh a destencUeo 
aarar nrith tiwo ef the nn^^ieat posrers of BnaoyottD 
tear theos cranirtnghia plan«iiot only frem^hlMrsi^ii^ 
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fludefstaadlifif of what it was, Imt t1i«ir imaginittioft 
•f what it was not— ^onyiiiced him, he adds, that so 
filr from being fit to goyem tiiree ndilions of sensible 
people in America, they were scarcely fit to direct a 
nerd of swine ; and reminded him of a university m 
Germany, where there are hereditary professors ci 
Boathematics ; which he thinks of the two preferable to 
hereditary legislators ! 

- Contrary to all Franklin's expectations after this, 
Mr Barclay requested a meeting at Dr Fothergill's, 
when he told him that the hints had been considered^ 
and that a good disposition appeared in the ministry; 
renewed his representations of the miseries of war,* 
and the honour there would be in effecting an accom- 
mbdation : he added, that if Dr Franklin could accom- 
plish it, he might expect not only the restoration of 
his old place, but almost any other that he could de* 
aire. The Doctor immediately replied, that the Ame- 
ricans did not wish for war, but for peace ; and for 
his own part, he was quite sure the minister would 
rather give him a place in a cart to Tyburn, than sasf 
4>ther. 

These gentlemen then informed Franklin that his 
proposals had been taken into consideration, and pro- 
duced a paper containing observations on them : on . 
•examining which, the latter found many of them hsd 
been agreed to, but observed, that so loiig as the 
parliament claimed a right of altering, ad libitum^ 
the political constitution of the colonial governments, 
there could be no security for America, and a recon^ 
ciliation would be impossible. 

They afterwards mentioned the overwhelming force . 
of Great Britain, and how easy it would be for her to 
equip a fleet which should command the shores of tlie 
American continent, and burn down all the principal 
towns. But Franklin was inflexible; he told thm 
his property consisted in buildings in those towns, 
•rid they might bum them if they pleased : he should 
reskt to the utmost that'claim of parliament, and it 
behoved Great Britain to be careful what she dM to 
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Americay who would o1»l%e her to make good all 
damages; with uitereat.- Dr FotheigiU engaged to 
report this disoourse to lord Dartmouth the next- dMy» 

It was in contemplation at this time to send OTer m 
commissioner to America, and these gentlemen asked 
Dr Franklin's opinion as to the proper person for such 
a tnist. He suggested the names of lord Hyde and 
lord HowGi as men both of prudence and dignity, and 
these hints, it will be seen, were not overlooked. 
• At his own house the week following, Mr Barclajf 
exhibited another plan for the inspection of the Ame* 
xican del^ate, in which he professed to hare em» 
bodied what had been proposed and conceded on both 
sides, and which was entitled, '' A Flan which it is 
believed would produce a permanent Union between 
Great Britain and her Colonies." When the parties 
afterwards met (February 16th) for the discussion of 
this plan, the principal discussion turned upon the first 
article, which was as follows . — '^ The tea destroyed 
to be paid for; and in order that no time be lost, to 
hegin the desirable work of conciliation, it is proposed 
that the agent or agents, in a petition to the king, 
should engage that the tea destroyed shall be paid 
for ; and in consequence of this engagement, a oom« 
missioner to have authority, by a clause in an act of 
INirliameiit, to open the port, (by a suspension of the 
Boston Port act) when that engagement shall be 
complied with." 

" It was urged that ministers were friendly to the 
object of these meetings, and wanted only an opening 
to be given them, that they might proceed in a train 
of conciliatory measures. That a petition to suspend 
the Boston Port act, and open the harbour, on condi-» 
tbn of. payment for the tea, would answer that im« 
portant end : that on the oUier hand preparations for 
Bending over some troops and ships were in train, &c. 

Franklin being urged to prepare a petition of this 
kind in. conjunction, with the other colony agents, 
observed, that he thought his colleagues would hardly 
^ brought to take sack a step, without iBstrocyaaa 
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t Aat if f^md w«tfe Vketf to ¥• ion^ 
Jit fliMalA sabs a^annipliBi in eBon^ fiMnmaedb is ik^ 
MMlli^]|«mn*atipaAiUeteai/«h««Gto fdtati^ta 
Bay tnjig iiiMiJiiicVj icpeakA, He 
I, Ite: vRMtefr <^ «M(iiKnniier OT« t9 flBipni 
^FMrtran^was atsniy ntte^ offSoceeA* 
iB|r» ^^ Ac^ ^^ iopias AooM hsw hiv eonnien* 
Uni m Hw oonanto of a fiiw days* 

Duttag' tiiktiBtoiTaly hm skvlehad a. jpmt patiliaftlli 
ll» p«rpoKlraq^i«afeadt.pca]rnig ia adiition ta>tli« Mad* 
x^f out a CDiiiinnsaNHr, tii«l faia najeatf woafii aba 
pamtt aad amkoriae a meetiag* of delegatea IbonLtie 
aweral |)nmiio«8, ta <»ii^fot with hama ranmniMiiifai^ 
tibti ivindx b prapcnsed to Btaeagthaiiv I7 aiUrasa «f 
kk: mm t^ lord Darkmoisthy and bj uadaHakk^r <> 
tkar MasMMhmclts Buymgm^ to pay for tka Ilea. ^ 

Bq4 1m atia lOBiited; that du old ooastkafeni of 
link pt ovdaoe shaal^l io rastored at mtoB -, aad al** 
aanaad diat it was impasnlila la nst iqN>B. a plan «f 
vacaaoiliatton^ mkigliiig k whh ^' trkks ;''^ tiMA to cdl 
Bpoa. tka Attaadklf to act under iba nrw conatitatkaii 
^ or »eet tlia mtm eouacil a^tamked by parliaiiMii^ 
' aroald be to aoeede ana of thi moat importflBt -poiiiti 
in dispute ; namely^ t^e power td pariiamcat to aaad 
tbeiv cbnrten aad that: t<r aak tfhem ta do id, waa lint 
aaying, ^ Try on your fettera, aad tirni if ja« Am^ 
i&e tbanit pattitiaa^ aad wa. wiU considar.*' 

On the whole, when the friends finally nett Ifasnt 
fiteralay and PofelHi^ili beix^ of opinion that minis* 
tola ymxM not rapeair att tk» MaaaBahnsettB mm 
IkanldiofwIiMnm faia pilars, and decline* mMa$ 
imUmreMtoB^ mfina at the tame tine, tikaft W saa 
ai»aQaaaiai»ibrtiMiadealiB»tiH»u9]i nmak iMiaieif 
■ ■ Mi t km wave^eiaaaas, aatf liisa be waa atiihread^li 
awet^tlMair no* dhanar IIm paintc at iaaoei 

LgtA M0m9t it ia vathar eii^lafv bad tktxmgk Ui 
•Mteg eagagad DrFraaadfa tonieat la» tbei fisiliwaiug 
#F. His lavdsbip told fainliiatba had been Iftoi^tt 
«f aa tba omammiammt Ibr aeKdiag diftaraaoaa mA 
A. . aoB »rFiai*lBatil 
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msamhimfh^midfiAutif Iw ateidd be m haffif as^ ii 
•fedt aBf lUaf viiluaUtv itwosld be^rarmg wbiUf 
ia nW cdfda» and. 0anflte&c# tint £raftddia ainnU 
flBnder: ilutt be'Iutd aasiii^ nwalairii^ fiR>v UBomi 
fttPsfemii k « w k t^ of tiie goMk dt^pMbiaa of «h« 
Istter tmmris^ peoeev and tiittt wbM httwowmittmA 
wum to to aatbocized hs^ hixt^ .tar* smf iUt ha\:wmwki 
tMxmq^y hbo, and c9««psrBte ia flie i^at anric of 
McOfldMotmL Dr FcankMn infelmd vteti to kmmm 
idtrnt fmfotUimm were to in tho basiy of limp miiiri— 
^if iva9aiiaiUa»iQtkBinieive8y'' siiiil) h^s ^' Imay h^^Ak^ 
to anke thsta^a^ppear-miait tamy ec mw t cy eii>;;f* tet ibf 
cttkenum, Me doiilxteil if any nuar ooali accampiwiii 
lin»aiid;lM^riiOfiMcettaiiiliit]i0tiiadciitateifc As to 
tHe^ gMieroas and ampte'^ t evranlsy kitii ptaaaiit ao4 
fa^oini, 'Otiriiieik IcoriL Jfofva spohy Vtaakiia aa^ 
it was, according to a French phrase, spitlABfin Him 
loiy^ aad bo aasurai kfa lorddii^v ttekt If ha irarfei to 
aetiaihis busioMa^ the accqptaaooal aay thiii^ aS. 
tiua Uad wcodd dcatrojr aft his iaibnoca^ ThaiusUa 
peer iaaiif askod Dr Fraoklui if ka skooid dbgact to 
oonvasiuig addi knrdl H^da oa tikis laiaiaoai, toh wkiek 
ka aaebfad, aot in tke loaat, that ka kad gm^ raspoot 
lor kis iordshijiy and woaid laait upMi kim nheaoaar 
ke pleased* ^ 

After sotme days* 4ela3F, it appeared ^al tkisaErano* 
ter m fkct declined seeing Dv FranldsB« Cfai the 
Mlh ol Febraary loid North aiade what «ws called 
H apeeiic tnotna ia tke Hooso of Conaaoaa, tirhicll 
wM earmdiqr a kn^^e majoriiby. Soioeof Fmnktinra 
iieaaarate bo fomd m it, bat ke tkougke, froea tea 
inq^e<t«tompo»lioo and geoeial aeade faattnero to 
ma eoda yrapeoodi, ^ar H kad kaaa aa^eoAr^nMiailid 
h^^Somk waa keoagktilawii to de kouaau !E1ie:aMWMa 
aMa4»fi»i(9aa:— 

«" That i€)ia tke op4aM» eltkia <Msmil«o»ii tkati wkaa 
4i^ govavaon os«aeH, aad assaaibiy , or ganaiali oaaat 
of kis majesty's provinces or colonies, shaM ptopo a i 
likawko pgomb&aoatndsif |a4iab aattpeetiva ohl«^ 
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ditioiuiY drcttmstancesf and fiitoalioiWt f<H* oontrilittt* 
lag their pn^rtum to the common defence/ such 
proportion to be raised under the authority, of the 
general court, or general assembly of such province 
or colony, and disposable by parliament, and shall 
engage to make provisions also for the support of the 
civil government, and the administration of justice in 
aoch province or colony ; it will be proper^ if snch 
proposal shall be approved by his majesty in parlia* 
ment, and for so long as such provisions shall be 
made accordingly^ to forbear, in respect of such pro- 
vince or colony, to levy any duties, tax, or assess- 
ment, or to impose any further duty, tax, or assess- 
ment, except only such duties as it may be expedient 
to impose for the regulation of commerce ; the net 
produce of the duties last mentioned to be carried to 
the account ' of such province, colony ,' or plantation, 
excluisively." 

^ Having at the conclusion of the month heard nothing 
directly or indirectly from the ministers, Dr Franklin 
mentioned his surprise to Mrs Howe, and wished her 
to request lord Howe to inform him of the. reason ; 
or if any. alteration had taken place with respect, to 
the projected commission, because in that case. he 
must adopt other measures. Lord Howe, in conse- 
quence, requested another meeting, when Franklin 
mentioned to his lordship, that having, since he last 
had the pleasure of meeting him, heard of the death 
of his wife; he must return to Philadelphia; but 
that in case the measures mentioned by his lordship 
were likely to be carried into effect, he should be dis- 
posed to wait for them a short time, otherwise he 
should leave England by the next ship. That by not 
hearing from him, and from the general tenor of lord 
Korth^s motion, he thought some alteration had: oc- 
curred. To this lord Howe replied, that Dr Frank- 
lin's last paper had discouraged the idea of a recon- 
ciliation ; but above all things he wished him. tQ see 
lord Hyde. 
* This Dr Franklin engaged to do, and^ accordingly 
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LIFB OF DR FRANKLIN. 19^. 

"Waited Qpon his lordship the next niorning, and con-' 
versed with him at considerable length upon the un* . 
happy differences that had occurred between the two 
countries. '^ His lordship seemed astonished to find' 
that lord North's motion was not satisfactory, where* 
upon the Doctor recurred to the old topic, the injustice 
of levying a tax on a people not represented in parlia- 
ment'; it being under the threat of exercising this, 
affirmed right that the proposed grants were to be. 
given.' He could only compare this mode of getting 
money to that practised by a highwayman, who holds. 
his pistol and hat at a coach window, and if you will. 
give him your money freely, he will do you the ho- 
nour to omit putting his hand into your pockets. He 
assured his lordship that the Americans would not 
grant a shilling on such terms. He also reminded him 
that another unjustifiable right had been assumed,, 
that of altering the charters of the colonies, which 
the Americans would never submit to ; and even if 
the first were given up, the breach would be as wide 
as ever, so long as this remained. His lordship ob-^ 
served, on the other hand, that many of Dr Frank- 
lin's propositions would never be agreed to; that 
although there was an amicable disposition in the 
administration toward America, better terms would 
never be obtained than those specified by lord North ; 
that it was generally thought the Doctor had instruc- 
tions with him to offer more favourable terms. He 
only hoped that he would do all he could, and co-operate 
with ministers in bringing about a reconciliation^ and, 
in that case, informed him he would be honoured and 
rewarded beyond his expectation. After a little con- 
versation upon the projected plan of sending a com- 
missioner to America, they separated. 
• In the commencement of March, Dr Franklin had 
the honour of another interview with lord Howe : the 
latter expressed his sorrow that there was no proba- 
hility of a reconciliation ; he solicited the promise of 
Dr Franklin's assistance in the event of his being 
sent to America, and thus the negotiation ended, 

9 
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bolh witli ]oard Howe^ and- also vntk Vk»9n Bmtdxfr 
andFothergill, wbo were diaaiqpfiiiited and dbp lnaeeA 
-vrith tiie nuiuaten» and. expreased tiieir united c^nion, 
that nothing but ike perseTcranee of Iba AjKuxneum: 
OQuld pr^serretlieir liberties. 

Some baae and unprincipled sefleetiona thrown, oot, 
in the Houae o£ Loeda h^ the mifiisteriftl atide* tended 
not a little to exasperate Franklin's aund at thJa tlnai. 
and to foment those diYtatonii which already aesmaid 
a Ibnnidable aspect. Member* of adminiatratiaA ift 
botkhooses often spoke opprobr iously of American con:* 
xage, religion, understanding, ktu Othees toek a^ 
the qnestion of American £>nesfy, and called tiii 
oolonists knayea, who had raised the dispute merrifr 
to avoid paying their just debts ; and said» thajb if tbfe 
Amerieans had the least sense of honout, they would 
offer payment for the teas. Dr Franklin, vho under**! 
went the operatioa of hearing this barharoua elft^ 
quenee from tame to time, felt so much irritated b^ kf 
as to ^aw up the folk>wing mamorial, with a view to 
present it to lord Dartmouth. 

A Memorial of Benjamin Fhawkun, Agent of the fro^ 
vino^ of Massachusetts Bat/, 

. ^ Whereas an injury done can eidy give the pax^ 
jf^nred a r^^htto full reparation, or, in case that ba 
veSa&^df a right to return an equal injury ; and wk^xetm 
the bladmde of Boston, now eontinoed nine monlhi^ 
hsih every ^ek of its continuance dcme damage t»i 
that town» equal to what was suffered thev^ by tie 
India eoaspai^; it follows that si»cb ^aptfiedin^iigm^gft 
is an ta^lury done by tUs gover«iAent» for ifhiidbi ff<v? 
paration ought to be made. And whereas r^piafffttiiQin 
of injuries ought alwayf (agreeably tot the cfMAoco^ ftif 
aii :na.tibtes> say>agf) as well as eivMisad) ^ be JebbIi re- 
quired, bafoae samfaetieli ia k»k^ by a retncn^^ff ifih 
mage to the aggrsfi9Qi!a;.i'<^h9raa noidomhyOr^Hr 
Britftin^iq the iftatanfie abtf v^meoti«Aed ; I the undw^ 
^itten do therefore, atf their sf ent. in the beMf of logr 
(jonbtiy.and the said townirf&oi^ny tiKHf^t #gaj|»»l 
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Bplenuilj dexM9d satis&ctioa for tlu accumulated ii»* 
^U7 done tbem bevond tli# value of the India eompaayli 
lea ieUroy^ And whereas the conquest of the gulf 
^f StLa^wrencevtbe ooaetof Labrador^Md NoTaScotia^ 
«Qd the fieheriee possessed bjr the Frendi* there and oa 
the banks of Newfoundland so as they were BK>re es» 
tended thanat present, was made hf the |o{nt forces of 
Sritain and the colonies, the. latter having nearly ai» 
e^ual number of mi^n in that service with the former^ 
it follows that the colonies have an equitable and just 
right to participle in: the adyantage of those fisheries.^ 
I do therefore, u» the behalf o£ thr colony of MaB3a>» 
chusetts Bay, protest against the act now under con* 
sidaration in parliament, for depriving that province 
with others, of that fishery^ (on pretence of ^ir re* 
fusing to purchase British commodities) as an act botk 
highly unjust and injurious: and I give notice, that 
satisfocti^Hi will one day be demanded for all tiie in* 
Jury that may be done and suffered in the exeeuticm 
of such an act; and that the injustice of the proeee9>*> 
ing is lili^ly to give such umbrage^ to all l&e colonies^ • 
that in no future war» wherein other conquests maj 
be medltatedi either a man- or a shilling will be oh<> 
tained from any of them' to aid such conquestSt tOI 
full satisfactiouL be made as aforesaid* 

" Benjamin FaAWKLiN/* 
** Given- in toadon this 16/ft «by of iKorcA 1755/* 

A fdend^ Mr Thomas Walpole^ to whose judgment 
this pm^er was committedi dissuaded him from present* 
ing itf as havii^ no express instruction to that effect^ 
it might be attended with dangerous consequences to 
his person. 

As far therefore now as American affairs were 
under Franklin's guidance, they were approaching a 
crisis. Ministers were treating him with respect and 
with contempt alternately. He was thought too much 
of an American to be supposed to have English in* 
terests at heart, while the more ardent republican 
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leaden would bave thought him too much of an Eng- 
lishman in his concessions, to be a true American. 
On the whole there is no part of the life of this great 
maUf in which he shines with greater lustre than* at 
this period. The whole weight of his public character 
and well-earned fame, he threw into these efforts for 
the public peace. The associate of HoweJ' and the 
friend and counsellor of Chatham, it is mournful to 
see him retiring from amongst the constellation of 
England's great men, to rise in another hemisphere 
amidst her rivals and her foes.. But the ministry 
acted towards him with as much private meanness, as 
with public bad faith. While they trifled with Franklin 
as a public man, he was harassed in the court of 
Chancery by those whom he had good reason to sup- 
pose their agents, (on the subject of Hutchinson's 
letters^) until disgusted with his situation, he resolved 
to. seek his native shores. 

The evening before he left London, he had a pleasing^ 
proof however of the honesty of his Quaker friends ; 
Dr Fothergill sent him a note enclosing letters for 
* 'Philadelphia, in which he spoke out plainly respecting 
what he saw of ministers, asserting that whatever 
'specious pretences were made, ** they are all hollow^ 
and that to get a larger field, in which to fatten a 
herd of worthless parasites, was all that was regarded." 
".Perhaps," he adds, ** it may be proper to acquaint 
them (their friends in Philadelphia) with David Barclay's 
and our .united endeavours, and the effects. . They 
will stun at least, if not convince the most worthy^ 
that nothing very favourable is intended, if more un- 
favourable articles cannot be obtained." 
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- CHAPTER IX. 

ne PavstiANBDiCT,, published by Dr Franklin, and the emblem of Bri« 

" tain's ' nain:-^ Leaves London.—Hostilities already commenced' on Ut 

- arriTaLo-Bngagement at Lexington and Concord.-— Congress resolves t» 

petition the king finally.— His letter to Mr Strahan.—Congress preparesto 

assert the Independence of America.— Appointment of Waahington.*-^ 

Franklin opens a correepondeace with Europe, on the sabject of AmftriciA 

'. Independenee.— PnbUcation of Common Sense.— Declaration of Ibdepead* 

. «nce of the thirteen United States.— Arrival of lord How« \n America.-* 

' PrankUn*s negotiation.— Franklin and Congresi. . ' 

The cause of America was not a little aided just before 
this time, and the British cabinet perplexed and mor* 
'iified, by the following jeu d* esprit of Pranklin'sj 
t^lcli some readers for a short time knew not whethei^ 
to consider real or jocular, and which first appeared 
Jn^the British Advertiser under the title of 

"A Prussian Edict. 

**' We have long wondered here at the supineness of 
the English nation, under the Prussian impositions 
upon its tr^de entering our port. We did not till 
l&tely know the claims, ancient and modern, that hang 
rbver our nation, and therefore could not suspect that 
It might submit to those impositions fix>m a sense of 
duty, or from principles of equity. The following 
fedict, just made public, may, if serious, throw some 
light upon this matter:— > 

«* * Frederick, by the grace of Gk)d, king of Pramiat 
€cp. &c. &c. to all present and to come, l^alfeh. «The 
peace now enjoyed throughout bur dominions, having 
afforded us leisure to apply ourselves to the r^ulation 
of commerce, the improvement of our finances, and at 
the same time the easing our domestic subjects in their 
taxes;, for these causes, and other good ocmsiderationi 
us thereunto moving, we hereby make known, that^ 
3litel'. deliberating these affairs in our cofincil ; presenti 
t>ur dear brothers^ and other great officersof the stetev 

. 9 9 ' ' 
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members of the same ; we, of our certain knowledge, 
fall power, and authority royal, have made and issued 
this present edict, viz., 

** * Whereas it is well known to all the world, that the 
ins^ Oeman settlements made in the island of Brx« 
iaiBv veve by colonies of people, subjects to our re« 
liowned dneal ancestors, and drawn from their dond- 
ioionst under the conduct of Hengist, Horsa, Helta, 
Uffa, Cerdictts, Ida, and others; and that the said 
cxdenies hare iourif^hed under the pfotectioa of our 
august house, for ages past, have never been eman- 
cipated therefrom, and yet have hitherto yielded little 
mrofitio the $^mfii and whereas we ourself have^ia 
tb» last WIT fought &r, and defended the said colomel 

8^inlU the power of Fr»PQ«, mi thereby enablei 
HP to aubke conquests from the said power in Aue^ 
lioa, for which we have not yet recei?ed mSkxfiat/^ 
oompensation: and whereas it is just and expedim^ 
that a revenue should be raised from the said colonies 
in Britain towards our indeaiEBificatibn; and that those 
IPha are desoeodaots of our ancient sabject»« and 
ibeaoe atill owe u» due obedience, should oontribula 
to the replenishing of our royal coffers (as they must 
kave done, had thcdr ancestors remained in the teni* 
teriee now to us ai^rtatnlng) : we do there<bre lierebr 
m^Mn and cooimnid^ that from and after ibe datfesof 
Ittno {Absents, there shaS be levied and paid to oar 
«tteert of the eidiomf, to all goods, wares, aad mev« 
chandise, and on all grain and other ]H!oduce oi Ibe 
•iflii; iilportdd (MS tiie said island of Britais, aal 
M iill gobi^ of whateve!^ Mndi linportNKl into the«att% 

m»k of Hi and cwr sneeessOre* And that the eaw 
Aniy may morct efleciaaiUy be celle<3|tedf we do hece^f 
tNNds^ tiHH HU ihipe <Hr vessels, bound tfom Gruf^ 
Bniain t^wf ^ther psnrt of the world, or fiom ttnr 
eMlMT pwt 0f tbi^ world t* Great Britaio, shall 19 
Hwlr reapee^ve ▼^ri^es teach at ^r pofrt^ KeniiMM»- 
"Imtf, lbe«» to be wiUea, eearehed, Imd chatged wuSk 
the said dbtles« 
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^* *AM whtntnk ibere bMk btea fmmihM to Ham 
dfiBC0«wed in tiie $«id iaiaiMi of Grtfiil Brk«ia, by our 
«dratte» <^rcu xikMiy mia^s or bedt of crDn-ttone; 
mai aoadrjr Mibje($t« of onr aneieitt domiskms, ^kilfid 
At tmreitiag the said stone iolo»etid, have la tioM 
fitst traniifKMted lliemselves tkitlfer» carryii^ vnih 
tbem und oomnHimcathig that art ; and the iahabitaats 
^the isaiid island, presutnitog that they had a natural 
•%^ to roalre th« beitt we they could of the natural 
frodactkme <rf their iiountry for their own benefit, hare 
aot cinly httih furbaces for sooelting the said stonv 
into iron, but have erected plating forges, slitting 
vSiSy and steel^fusfiuideea ^r ttia TnA«» .tf*Attn*nu>i«t 
iMonr&oturiiig of the ssmei thereby <endaiigeriag « 
diminution of the said mannfactui^ in out aneient do* 
ttmiiiont4 -vre do titerefore hereby fiirthor ordain that 
item and after i^e tLate hereof, no nill-or (other ei^ioe 
Ikir^lhtii^^ ornilling of iroB« or ai^ flating foi^po 
to'^woiic wi^ -a tilt^hadkOK^^ any ^Euniaco for making 
MeeU ^idsati be terected or continued in the 'said island 
tff Ch w mt Bntom : and the lordly teHMit of every coiuity 
JB Ito aaidisiaad is here4)y cdaama»ded»-o]i iniormaUoa 
tf afly MGb ereetion witfain his ootinty^ to-order^ and 
4y i6t<m to^anee <iie same to be abated aoddegtrojwdy 
m he BhiA ansirrer tlie neglect ^Mftvof to tis at his 
|MriL Sut we are neverth^lesa graciously pleased to 
yanm* die inhafaitaauts of the said island to tvan^^o^t 
ikiir ixmn into Prussia, theriito be »iaaufactured« and 
•tndiMi returned, tiiey paying our FruesiaQ subjects 
iur Utt ««rlmtaship, with all the costs 4of.^$om0iisu0% 
Atslglit, and risk, coming and retuming: any thing 
•beftni oentaittBd to the contxury notwllhstandii^. 

^« We do not, how^ear* think £t to eatend tlus our 
inMfeaoB to the- axtidie of ttiools but meaning to eo^ 
•ittttMigat not dniy the maoufiK^tunilg «f wooUeii cl^tk, 
<iNit am the MiiHtt of imiiel sn our acident donsloM, 
maA to |»fe*v«nt both^ lui>nmch' as :niAy bej in Mr tsaid 
liriAtid, we 4o hereby sAisoiuteAy fiidbid the twuns yo r ^- 
'«lioa<rfiiMifseii thence, erentothe 9«Aer*eoaUitift 
jhraaiia: and thait %ho» islaiidei* niy be^Aurther Md 
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more effectually restrained in making any kdrantage 
of their jown wool, in the way of manufacture, we 
command, that none shall he carried out of one country 
into another; nor shall any worsted, hay, or woollen- 
yam, cloth, says,hays, kerseys, serges, frizes, druggets, 
cloth -serges, shalloons, or any other drapery, stuffa, 
or woollen manufactures whatsoever, made up or 
mixed with wool in any of the said counties, he car- 
ried into any other country, or he water-home even, 
across the smallest river or creek, on penalty of for- 
feiture of the same, together with the hoats, carriages, 
horses, &c., that shall he employed in removing them. 
^ ^P T^ tch^icao owr loving suhJBCts there are herehy 
permitted (if they think proper) to use all their weei 
B8 manure, for the improvement of their lands. 

" * And whereas the art and mystery of making hats 
hath arrived at great perfection in Prussia, and the 
'making of hats hy our remoter suhjects ought to. he 
as much as possible restrained : and forasmuch as- the 
islanders hefore mentioned, being in possession of 
wool, braver, and other furs, have presumptuously 
conceived they have a right to make some advantage 
thereof, by manufacturing the same into hats, to the 
prejudice of our domestic manufacture ; we do there- 
fore hereby strictly command and ordain, that no hats 
or felts whatsoever, dyed or undyed, finished or un- 
finished, shall be loaden, or put into or upon any 
Vessel, cart, carriage, or horse, to be transported or 
conveyed out of- one county of the. said island into 
another county, or to any place whatsoever, by any 
person or persons whatsoever, on pain of forfeiting 
the same, with a penalty of five hundred pounds steiv 
'ling for every offence. Nor shall any hat-makers in 
any of the said counties employ more than two'apr 
prentices, on penalty of five pounds sterling per moiidi, 
we intending hereby that such hat-makers: being ..so 
restrained, both in the production and sale of : their 
-ecmanodity, may find no advantage in continuing thbir 
1)tt8inets: But kist the said islanders should^ wkfStx 
ioconv^^nieney .by^ the want of hate, we are. fitttWir 
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jgnidcfSAiy pleaaeid to penmt tbem to aeod dieir 
beaver furs to Prussia; and we also permit hats 
made thereof to be exported from Prussia to Britain: 
the people thus favoured, to pay all costs and chargM 
-of manufacturing, interest, commission to our mer« 
.«diaQts, insurance and freight, going and retHmingy 
.as in the case of iron. 

" ' And lastly, being willing farther to favour our 
said colonies in Britain, we do hereby also ordain and 
^conimand, that all the thieves^ highway and street 
jobbers, house breakers, forgerers, murderers, s — d* 
— -tes, and villains of every denomination, who have 
^forfeited their lives to the law of Prussia, whom we, 
in our great clemency, do not think fit here to hang, 
shall be emptied out of our jails, into the said island 
of Great Britain, for the better peopling of thi^t 
country. 

" ' We flatter ourselves, that these our ro3ral regular 
tions and command will be thought just and reason^ 
able by our much favoured colonists in England ; the 
4Uiid regulations being copied from their statutes of 
10 & 11 William III. c. 10., 5 George II. c. 2%,\ 
23 George II. c. 29., 4 George I. c. 11., and from 
jother equitable laws made by their parliament^* or 
irom instructions given by their princes, or from re* 
solutions of both houses, entered into for the good 
government of their own colonies in Ireland and 
America. 

. " ' And all persons in the said island are hereby 
.4;autioned not to oppose in anywise the execution of 
this our edict, or any part thereof, such opposition 
heing high treason, of which all who are impeached 
shall be transported in future from Britain to Prussia, 
there to be tried and executed according to tha 
Prussian law. 

" ' Such is our pleasure. 

** 'Given at Potsdam, this twenty-fifth day of tbo 
month of August, one thousand, seven hundred and 
3eve;Qty-threey and in the thirty-third year of our reign* 
<« « By the king in his council. 
** * RxcHTii(BBBio« Sec' 
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^ftux ttefptit; othan rappdM it terioM, and Itet Ite 
IneaxHla^aftml wiHi En^lRiid ; InH idi hero tMak ite 
«iwitkm ft eonelvdes mtli, « tiitt thtw rcgids^oM 
yat copied fh>in tiets of tbe Eoprliirii pttstittHMit t»- 
ipec cipg tlrerr coloniea^* a rery fBjiirioiit mm* it bM^g^ 
impossible to believe tbat a people diBtngoished ior 
fbeir love of liberty, a nation so wise, so liberal in 
"its ^ntiments, so just and equitable towarda its Be%li- 
%oiir8,shoaId, from mean and injadidoQS Tiews of petty 
immediate profit, treat its own children in a maioMr 
to arbitrary and tyrannical." 

In tbe nndst of this confosion, be also eketdied a 
Bttle emblematical deeigfn of the approaching miBoaa 
"Straggle, representing the general prospects of Great 
Britain and America, after the manner of the hieno- 
glyphics which frequently appear in the title-pages of 
«ur almanacks, c(mtaim]% a silent predictlcHi of the 
•okfef events of the year. This was afterwards &&> 
^yed on a c^per-plato, struck otf upon cards, and 
|>rittted on haif a sheet of paper, accompaoied by tbe 
iaUowing 

** BXPLAKATION OP TRB PLATS. 

** Great Britain is supposed to have been placed upon 
fhe globe ; but the colonies (that is, her limbs) being 
aevered from her, she is seen lifting up her eyes and 
mangled stumps to heaven. Her shield, which she is 
nnable to wield, lies useless by her side ; her lance has 
pierced New England ; the laurel branch has fallen 
from the hand of Pennsylvania : the English oak ha^ 
lo«t its head, and stands a bare trunk with a few 
^withered branches ; briars and thorns are on the 
Igfround beneath it ; the British ships have brooms oik 
their top-mast heads, denoting their being on sale ; 
and Britannia herself is seen sliding oflF the worid (no 
longer able to hold its balance) her fragments over- 
tpread with the label, date obolch ssLisARio. 
•• The Moral. 

^* History affords ua many instances of the ruin of 
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i^tikBpnmmMoa^f ammmi lU tdXed t» the 
_ w «iidgiMs«f tkeir paopk». Tke oidakiii^ of 
immihk immt of tiae part of th* pMfte, to the fv»- 
jttiio6 aai (q^pranimi of tmotkmf is certaialy th* nMit 
i fflTOww and mbtafcea foUcy. An aqiiAl diipenaa- 
^n of t%iiti, pratcotiim* privilegcMi aa4 adraatagw, 
is iHwt emy part b eatkied to, and ought to Mjojr ; 
it hmg « matter of no moment to tke state* wbetker 
« su^Mt growrieh aad ioarishiag on tke TliaflMk, er 
tbe Ohio, in Edinhorf^, or Dublin. Theae meaanres 
never fail to create great and violent jealouBiea and 
aaimoaities between the people favoured and the peo- 
ple opi^eased ; whence a total separation of afffrctiony 
Interests, political obligationsy and all manner of con* 
ttMsiens, necessarily ensues, by which the whole state is 
WMikened, and perhaps mined for ever." 

Lord Mansfield called this prodncttcm '^ very able 
and very artful indeed," and predicted the twofoki 
mischief it would accomplish; by encouraging the 
Americans in what he called their ^' contumacy," and 
giving ajt home a bad impression of the measures of 
•government. But Franklin must have been tickkd 
anoommonly with the political acumen of the poet 
laureate of that day, Paul Whitehead, They hap- 
pened to be tc^etfaer at lord Despeneer's the day on 
which this article appeared, and Whitehead scanned 
all the papers to inform the company of whatever 
news there might be. At last he ran forward out of 
breath with the paper in his hand, exclaiming, *^ Here ! 
here's news for you ; here*s the king of Prussia claim* 
ing right to this kingdom." All appeared astonished, 
nod Franklin of course as much as anybody. The 
|N>et laureate went cm. After two or three para*» 
HfrBi^a, one gentleman present exclaimed, ^' Pretty im^ 
ipndeaoe! I dare say we shall hear by the next post, 
that he is on bis way with a hundred thousand men 
to, back this/' The joke however was soon discov^Fetf , 
and all present acknowledged it a fair hit. 

Br Franklin left England hi Maireh 1775. Be* 
lore his arrital^ hostilittes had commiBiioed in Ame^ 
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rica: Cm^freM liad for soma time l>een regskvly 
•sitting at Cambridge in Massachnsetts. . Anm/w^EB 
' provided against the British troops, and the.govem- 
ment stores were seized, lest they should be taken by 
the British soldiers. The militias were traiaed, and 
it now became obvious that there was no hope of ae« 
commodaticm. When the speech delivered from tfce 
throne at the opening of the preceding session, and 
the'addresses returned by both houses of parliament 
reached America, the indignation and fury of .the 
colonies burst forth, and they resolved one and ail to 
make an appeal to the sword. Congress exhorted the 
people to lose no time in training their militia pre- 
paratory to the approaching crisis ; and accordingly 
on the 19th of April the standard of revolt was pub- 
licly erected in the country. The immediate occasion 
was as follows : — general Gage ordered an expedition 
to Salem, to take possession of the . military stores, 
but the Americans having anticipated him, he de- 
tached nine hundred men to Concord for the same 
purpose. They marched all night undiscovered, and 
at five o'clock the next morning, arriving at Lexing- 
ton, they perceived a company of militia drawn up in 
the act of exercise. On major Pitcairn ordering 
them to lay down their arms, they refused, and were 
immediately fired upon by the troops. The. people £ew 
to arms in all directions, and wasted their fury on 
the British. 

Another engagement took place near Concord, be- 
tween a corps of the provincials, and a detachment 
of our light infantry, to the evident advantage of the 
former, two hundred and seventy-three being killed 
of the British, and about sixty Americans : and 
had not lord Percy joined them at Lexington with a 
considerable detachment, they must have been all cat 
off, or have surrendered themselves prisoners of war. 
They retreated at the rate of twenty'miies in six 
hours. . : 

The provincial assembly addressed the kii^, to 
ahewthat hostilities originated with the British troops, 
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' mad parsed a resohftion tibst general €ktge hid, by hi^ 
i^c^it conduct) disqualified himself for. the office of 
governor, and that the people had no right to obey 
him. Lord North's conciliatory, plan, which had just 
arriTed,' was treated with the utmost contempt. Hie 
magazines were seized, an army was raised, prepara^- 

;ti6n for war was the general cry; and a body of 

iinilitia,f c^mtaining upwards of twenty thousand men, 

* invested the king's troops in Boston. 

In May Franklin had arrived, and the general con* 
gress assembling at Philadelphia, resolved to present 
one mcare petition to the king, and thus give Britain 
a last opportunity of reconciliation*, although the 

^inds of the Assembly were so inflamed. by. their re- 

*peated wrongs, that it was with difficulty it was carried 

"through the house. 

A letter which Dr Franklin wrote to London soon 

after his arrival in America, throws a light upon the 

state in which he found the colonies. 

« Philadelphia, May 16, 1775. 

" "Dear Friend, — You will have heard before this 
reaches you, of a march stolen by the regulars into 
the country by night, and of their expedition back 
'again. They retreated twenty miles in six hours. 

. " The governor had called the Assembly to propose 
lord North's pacific plan, but, before the time of their 
meeting, began cutting of throats. — ^You know it was 
Baid he carried the sword in one hand, and the olive- 
branch in the other ; and it seems he chose to give 
them a taste of the sword first. 

*' He is doubling his fortifications at Boston, and 
hopes to secure his troops till succour arrives. The 
place indeed is naturally so defensible, that I think 
them in no danger. 

-"-All America is exasperated by his conduct, and 
more firmly wilted than ever. The breach between 
^e two countries id grown wider, and m danger of * 
Jbecoming irreparable. 

^* See Appcndix/No. 8« ■ - • 
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^1 ImB m yaflMg« of «] 
fllM% m modMM, that a I^oaioii wlnnrry M|^ 
4b«ve acoonpaakd «» sll tlM Wi^. I got hoHK ia liie 
•veaiag, and €ke a«it morBing wu u miiinK W iify 
KboMii by Ibe Am^mhhf a delegate «o 4l»e Gaagrms 
W9m sicting. 

*« Id coma^ over, I made a Talaable pkilosophical 
'dihootrery, which I shall eommimiGate to yoa wlien 1 
can get a little tkae. At precent I am c iHr i. meiy 
hurried. 

** Ycmr'a most affectionately, 

"B. FaAmcuK." 

The following letter to Mr Strahan was written 
about this timet and breathes the same spirit as the 
memorial which he wrote just before he left England. 
Jt was Tery soon inserted in all the public papers of 
both countries : — 

" Pkiladelphia, July 5, 1775. 

«* Ma Straban, — You are a member of that par- 
liament, and have formed part of that majority, 
which has condemned my native country to destruc- 
tion. 

*\ You have begun to burn our towns, and to de- 
stroy their inhabitants. 

•* Look at your hands I — they are stained with the 
blood of your relations and your acquaintances. 
. " You and I were long friends ; you are at present 
jny enemy, and I am yours, — 

"B. Feanklin." 

The state of the public mind, and the early features 
of the war, receive additional illustration from tlie 
following communication of Dr Franklin to Dr 
Priestley : — 

** Dmar FaiBim,— The Congress ant at a ti«i 
iviien all nbds were m exasperated by ib^ per£dy of 
general Gage, and his attack on tbe coaatry jKopU^ 
that propositions of attempting .an accommodation. 
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yt^m not mMh i«ltili«d $ Md k Ilm beM uMi dfffi* 
«rtty l^lil iv« hai^ «wnied MKAlwr humble petatkn id 
ilto eroim, to giii^ Btitftki one niore chmiicet one ojn 
)p<irta»ity iMre of fiMKyfSMriiir the friend«lip of cte 
Mlonles ; i^iiioli howeTer I ^ink «iie has not tenie 
«iK>ugh to emhraoe, «nd no 1 conclude she km loet 

*' She has hegmi to burn oar sea^port towns ; ti^ 
vtftiy I suppose, that we shall never be able to v^ 
turn the outrage in kind. She may doubtless destr^ 
liieia all ; but if she wishes to recover our **^mffro^ 
are these the probable means ? She m^i^Xcerteinty 
he di^i^tted ; for no tradesman ouj^^e^n^lam ever 
ihcMight of increasing the nutnbe|^fjf his customers 
by knocking them (on) the hjadTor of enabling them 
to pay their debts by bujPsShg Uieir houses. 

•' If she wishe«xi:6'have us subjects, and that we 
should 8ubm>t-to her as our compound sovereign, she 
is now giving us such miserable specimens- of her 
government, that we shall ever deftest and avoid it^ 
as a complication of robbery, murder, famine, fire 
and pestilence. 

" You will have heard before this reaches you, of the 
^eacherous conduct of * ^ * to the remaining people in 
Boston, in detainii^ their goods, after stipulating to 
let them go out with their eflFects ; the defeat of a great 
body of his troops, by the country people at Lexing- 
ton ; some other small advantages gained in skir- 
toishes with their troops ; and the action at Bunker*a 
hill, in which they were twice repulsed, and the third 
time gained a dear victory. Enough has happened, 
one would think, to convince your ministers, that the 
Americans will fight, and that this is a harder nut to 
crack than they imagined. 

** We have not yet applied to any foreign power 
fofir assistance, nor offered our commerce for their 
IHendship. Perhaps we never may ; yet it is natural 
to thii^ of It, if we are pressed. .^ 

•*• We hav« now an army on the establishment whie^t 
. am hM>lds yours beeieged. 
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' '* My time was ^eveif more fully em|doy^. la the 
morning at six, I am at the committee of safety^ ap? 
•|>ointed by the Assembly to put the province in a stat^ 
«f defence, which committee holds till ninei when I 
«m at the Congress, and that sits till after four in the 
mftemoon. .Both these. bodies proceed with the 
greatest unanimity, and their meetings are .well al« 
•tended. It. will scarce be credited in Britain, that 
men can be as diligent :with us from zeal for the, pub* 
ti^ good, as with you for thousands per annum. . Such 
48 the>^fference between uncorrupted new states* and 
corrupted^d ones. 

^' Great n^l^ity and great industry are . now b^^ 
come fashionaURl^e : gentlemen who used to enter- 
tain with two. or thr&Mjourses, pride themselves now 
in treating with simple beS^^^^nd- pudding. By these' 
0ieans, and the stoppage of our -consumptive trade 
with Britain, we shall be better able to pay our vo« 
luntary .taxes for the support of our troops. Our 
Bavings in the->ai^icle of trade amount to near five 
millions sterlingiper annum. 

" I shall communicate your letter to. Mr Winthrop, 
but the camp is at Cambridge, and he has as little 
leisure for philosophy as myself.*** Believe me 
ever, with sincere esteem, my dear friend, 

** Your's most affectionately." 

The American Congress anticipating no favourable 
result from England, adopted vigorous measures for 
defence. They resolved that all the colonies then in 
league to resist the claims of British usurpation, 
should be called the United States, and issue a paper 
currency, for which the resources and fortunes of all 
should be considered as pledged : that a new post^ 
office should be erected, of which Dr Franklin was to 
take the management ; that the whole of their forces 
should be under the direction of the illustrious Washr 
•ngton, as commander in chief; that its charter being: 

'ken, all connexion was dissolved between the pro- 
Tinceof Massachusetts and the British govemmenti. 
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m4*Jia4r1««province should imoMMelf ^tbte^i «6 
the election of a new governor, House of A«eembly, 
te.; and that all supplies dioold be i^th&eld . from 
the British army, and the British fisheries inNe 
Joondiand. . : 

i^ General Gage ,issued.a proclamation of pardon 4q 
«ll who should lay down their arms, Adams, and 
Hancock excepted ; he put the country nnder n«l]ta:ry 
ttw, and pronounced, that all who did not embrace ' 
pesent opportunity of returning to their 
should be punished as traitors and rebels^^ 
sembly in return expressed their sovep^^^^^^^^^l^ 
of this imbecile fulmination, by chp«"^^ ^^ Hancock 
president of the General As^^-'SJai^ly. 
' . But the acts andjr^uidtions of the Congress gave 
a deatli:»^ftnsri6"Sritish commerce in America : nearly 
all tlie British ships engaged in the Newfoundland 
fisheries returned home unladen. 

Washington, feeling that there was no time to lose» 
inspected all the corps in the county. He refused 
all pecuniary compensation, leaving it to the Congress^ 
as he said, to value his services, when his work was 
^ne, and being a man of known integrity and military 
slcill, the people cheerfully embarked their lives and 
liberties in his hands. 

The harbour of Boston now gradually filled with 
British ships of war. Three generals also arrived at 
Boston, namely, Howe, Burgoyne and (Dlinton, with 
large reinforcements of troop8,and the inhabitants were 
directed not to oppose an ineffectual resistance, but by 
retiring from the place to expose the soldiers to any 
inconvenience, and reserve themselves for a more 
efPective contest. 

• The first efforts of the Americans under their new 
leader, were attended with the most flattering success, 
,On the momiog of the 16th of June,' the English who 
made themselves perfectly secure, were alarmed by 
ah unexpected cannopade of the- shipping^ in Bos^n 
iiarbour,' and to their astonisbfaent obseryed a redoubt 
'4aDd other works whi<^h had b^n tht^ovnmp by Wasb- 
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in te li^rtt im till MtuMadt «ftliift^ BmI^^ 

A. vm]mm c«i]iooai# -urns ^mautnotA mk 4ll« 

of th« BtiMh, anA^oMmi H4iwe MihMrkea '0k 

^m 'RSpnft wkh a oc^iBiderabie £dodb ta dii«« tbeift 

tbeir stationt but as they approached the ^edodb^ 

•alMtaire^wsioyeadliipoii tb«n, ikuSk ttmy SM in 

gttal attiiibem* and w«fre ootnpelled to retiii«« Vol 

lftfnr«i^niA?iBgmtli fiiced bayoxtatit tha AAwrioaak 

iwud, having moifltentiowi «a prasoil to coma ta 

aguhtfrawaaameui* Tha latter iMditdCaiftMdfa^ 
ivMidmsmiieh &«oiiiranieiica^ The loss of the Beitiidi 
MM two ttNadMd and twenty-sk kiUad« ino 
llliMtean €oiaHi^w|oiied officers, tSght hatidred 
twenty-eight wouadM^ inclodkig saveaty ^Sk 
Who mnabar of Axnerieans JciUed aad woaadad-was 
abovt lo«r iMfodrad and mty. 

<(«iietal Washington "viiiited tbe «aftip bafete BiMsftUi 
in July, and continuad the btoekada :; ha threw "mp 
mukn on another hill oa the »ida of dfasilaiaawD 
lfa<^, set^red with good etimg rtAodUsr and >««* 
tended th6 linai of fercificadoto as fcr as Boiitoa* thts 
tmcloi^i^ the British ti^ops in tfcs Peninsula, wheia 
¥h«y 1t^ them >i^o(%aded through the year. FraakHa 
Afterwards learned ftHMftthe geaana, that the AxneiScaa 
army were so short of ammunition daring part df thii 
Wtna, Ihat Ihc^ eaald not supply aiOM than Are roimds 
ti tkmn fiM* ite snail (lra«-amtt. AniUcry ware onfc df 
fthe qtieMion. They w«^ fired now and ^bm, jaat to 
Hhowthat theyltad thetn, and yat Waefaii^j^ kcfft 
Yhe secf^ whh tK> madi ^fit and addreea, tfaat ha 
feoatittuad ^la bloekada. 

The legishttora of the inelpieut rapoblae wu mi 
idle during these scenes of military aotinty. JPHaoi^ 
fMymt WtnM\n'9 iiq^astkm, rarious enitfsioittof 
fapar>inoaqr%oo1cplao6« la July 1774^ thvea nilUaaii 
«f ^LoHani were iMiaA, and kitha lattarewlof I77«» 
lwa«ty->aiie nrilUoHa morot niidar a pramisa of ea^ 
^Aanifiiig tktt pi^r ^r gohl a»d iiiv«r witim the 
•piwei^fthMayaara. latha ckMoof tha£»nMryaiir 
wt ind Or naoldla a|tooii«ed OB tbe a 
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-^S^Agress to tftilet;!^ ratufp at Ciaiibtl%ei wMim vfeiir 
ifCtre^'tnlltsthxg th^ troops vihme tenti of eerrioe wm 
'^bont to expire; «ad v^en g^ieml fiklmyler leaft 
Mou i goui e r y sfterwards i&vftded Cfttiftdft, lie fteoom«» 
yaoAtd ^e army to circalirte addresses of ikmgre8% 
«fii endeatOQr to ^in over l%r«t^ protfnee to tlie 
American cause. In the object of his fii^ ittissi<m h^ 
WA9 successfaly hut in the latter he failed. 

In December he was empowered by Congress to 
correspond with Mr Dumas, of Holland, on the subject 
ol'the disposition of foreign courts towards America,, 
who was anxious to conciliate the governments of 
Borope to her meditated independence. Congresg 
tfso now circulated various preparatory tracts wr tW 
i>urpo8e of ascertiiinfng the mind of their constituenta 
on «ie stibgeet of tiheir ftiturc measures. TTiey fbreihlt 
edtibited the natural union between protection ana 
sSegiance, and that Oreat Britldn having not onlf 
•withdrawn the one, but exerted all her force fofthelt 
^e^tmction, could have little ckiift to the olSieK 
*11iey quoted the prohlbitoiy act as an actual renunCS» 
lition of its sovereignty on the pai*t of the Briti^ 
government, and insisted that autliority so abused, ff 
iiot already resigned, ought to be fotfhwith SuppfeiJSedf, 
and taken without further delay IfttO the people's OWIk 

kands. - ..^^ 

No pen was more constantly or more elrectuaily m 
\vork at this period than Franklin's, who had the 
great wisdom throughout life, as we have seen, te^ 
appear only to act with others, when he was In facft 
aeting for them, Jointly with the celebrated Thomaa 
^aine, he now produced the )^ulat pamnhlet m* 
Ihled tkmvmxm Sense; and while fleets and armiea 
were pouring in upon their shores, America ^awex* 
liibited the sight, unparalleled In histonr, of my ^ 
afatty intrepid senators slttii^ down to originat e a tte# 
jftaad supreme gorernment, m opposition to the uidteA 
councils and strength of one of the first emj^sof iSift 
.'world* 

llie Important Declaration of Independence, after ^ 
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4119 hiwm ov i»a vmvkuk. 

Jsmg ddbatet dorit^-^wliidi various schemes were agir 
tot^d, aad much difficulty found in adjusting details, 
ivas finally agreed to on the 4th day of July 1776. No 
member: of Congress was more decidedly for this 
measure than Dr Franklin. We think it due to .his 
Ihistpry, and his influence in the measure to subjoin 
^etdocument at length. 

A Declaration by the Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 

^> "Vi^HBN in the course of human events it becomes ne« 
^sessary for one people to dissolve political bands which 
have . connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth the separate and equal 
station to which the laws. of nature, and of nature's 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
.which impel them to the separation. We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator witn 
certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted among men^ 
.deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.; that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such principles, 
(find organizing it? powers on such form, as to them 
ahall seem most' likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness. Prudence indeed will dictate, that govern- 
ments long eatablished should not be changed for 
l^^ht and transient causes, and.accoi'dingly all expe- 
dience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed 
io suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
Jthemselves by abolishing forms to which they are 
Accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing . invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute des- 
jjotiam, it is their right, it is their duty tp throw oflf 
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gbcli governmtot, and* to provide new guards fot thiefr 
future' security. Such has been the patient sufferancer 
of these colonies, and such is now the neces3ity which' 
constrains them to alter their former systems of go- 
vernment. The history of the present king of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions, all having in direct object the establishment- of 
an absolute tyranny over these states. To prove this, 
let facts be submitted to a candid world. He has re- 
fused his assent to laws the most wholesome and ne- 
cessary for the public good. He has forbidden his 
governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing im- 
portance, unless suspended in their' operation, till his 
assent could be obtained, and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. He has re- 
fiised to pass other laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless those people relinquish 
the right of representation to the legislature, a right 
inestimable to them^ and formidable to tyrants only. 
He has called together .legislative* bodies, at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, arid distant from the depository 
of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatigu- 
ing them into compliance with his measures. He has 
dissolved representatives' houses, repeatedly opposing 
■with manly firmness his invasion of the rights of the 
people. He has refused for a long time after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected, whereby 
the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have 
returned to the people at large for their exercise, the 
state remaining in the mean time exposed to all the 
danger of invasions from without, and comnilsions 
within. . He has endeavoured to prevent the popula- 
tion of these states, for that purpose obstructing tlfe 
laws for the naturalization of foreigners, refusing to 
pass others tb encourage their migrations hither, and 
raising the conditions of new appropriations of lands; 
fie has obstructed the administration of justice, by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
powers. He has made judges dependant on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the amount 
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^MiUifyiiii /at new oAc«h aikd aeiit hither awprutf oC 
^ffi(Mrft ^ barwft our p«pplet and ta eat out their au^ 
ftonce* He luia kept umong ui^ ia time of peacsi 
«teQ4ipg Annteetwitbottt tke cooaeytafoitrlegislatopau 
Be haa aflbcted to. reodes the wilitanr i^dependent-oi^ 
andftuiwffioc to.the civil oflicec* lie has comhinei 
■vdth others to sul^ect us to a jnriadictiou foveupu t» 
«ar coQatilutiQii, aAd uuackuowledged by oar: iMa; 

KViog his, asseot to their acts of preteuded l^gj^atioo^ 
w ^pMurtetiag laxge bodies of anned troops among^ 
OS.- For piotectiug tbsm b^ a vmck trial froux pujaisE* 
vwpt, for a«3i umrdera whiQh they should comimt on 
the ittbabitants of the states. For cuttijig oC oot 
trade with all parts of the world. For imposiuigp. tasisa 
^n us witboiut our consent. For depriving us iu uaany 
^Mes.4^ the benefits of trial by jury^ For txansport"* 
lAg ua beyoud seas to be tried tor pretended offiagaoeil^ 
For aboUsbing the free system of English laws ia » 
«eighboM:ing province ; establishibig therein an i^bi* 
trary governmantt and enlarging its boundaries so a^ 
to ivsnaec it at once an e;Kample of*, and fit instjwvewt 
£»r introducing the aaimi absolute rule into theset CQ^ 
limesu. For taking away our charters, aboUshing. oac 
mast, valuable laws, and altering fundamentally thft 
{boos of our gavernments. For suspending our own 
]«^]atures» and declaring themselves investisd witK 
the^ power to l^UJate for us in all cases whatsoever.. . 
^' He has abdicated government here> by. declaring uji 
«)iiif of hiM protection^ and waging war against us. Be 
)iaa plundered our sea,, ravaged mv coasts,, bnxait 
<kur tou(ns»^ and destroyed the Uvea of the people^ Ify 
3a at 1^ tune transporting large armies of ibreuga 
iD^«Miiarias, to. complete tibe woi:j&b of deaAv^deaol^ 
Ii4^n,,andiy«;snjay> already befipun witk circum^^mwsv 
|Kf era«^y and p^irfidy* scarce^ paralleled iui tha-mot 
WHima aips, and' totally unworthy the ftesd c£f 
Wf^mi: nal;ion» He haa consjtrajned our felhmr-ds' 
liaaus taken c^i^e.OHL Uie high sea^ ta.bear wins 
^^mt th^ir countcjp. to h^tiffm the exccutionera m 
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i ufii aai has endeavoured to hrmft on the in- 
tt9>it a ntf of tbe frontiera tbe mircilefs Umm «ar a gpg » 
whose known rule of wftrfiure, ie an undistfaigQialiQd^ 
destraetitta of all ages, aexM* and. c#nditlaiuL 
^ ^^ In evacy stage of th»3« oiipiessionst we have pa* 
titionad lor redreas, in the most humble ietamr. m» 
repaatad petUiona have beea axis weired only bjf Tepaat«4 
iiqiMrf. A prince whose diaraeter has Itmm. lto» 
marked by every act which may dafine a tyrantt ia 
unUt to. be ruler of a free people* 

*' Nor kaTa we been wantifig ia. attentions to our 
British brethren. We have warned them^ fipoos time 
to tlmei of attenjpts by their legislature U> extaiai m. 
niwarraBtsblfl jurisdiction over us. We have re:^ 
minded th(nn of the circumatauaaaof our emigration 
and settlement here. We ha^e appealed to tl^HW na- 
tive jiMtiee aad mi^nanimifty, and we ha^FO' oai^ujraA 
them by the ties, of our common kindred, to diaavow^ 
these usurpations, which would inevitably intercept 
pmw eamiexioii «id conresponileciee. We moat there- 
isva aec^palaaoe ki Mko necessity whieh dMioaaeea oov 
4apay«tia«> an4 ka!d them as we hotd the res# of maQ« 
liiodk--«eii8mlcs ia war, in peace, Mendel 

^ Wo Ikerefarey the representativae of Ike VnM^ 
States of America^ in general Congress assembled, a»^ 
jpisalitig 4ol3ie Skipreme judge of tike worid, for the 
lactltttdo of OOF intentions, do in tke name, and hf ' 
tte aulkofity of tke good people of tkeae cokNiiea bo>- 
laamlypiMlsbaBd deelare litat tkeao wntad ec^niaa 
«pa, and of right ouffkt to be fiee and indeperndkr^ 
&ka$»^ Ukay have fuU power Do liavy war, oeaduda 
peace, coalraet alHanees, estakSsk eoaaaoavoe, and dia 
an otkar aeta and tkinga whfiek /nd^pavM^en^ SkUes 
■uqrofT^tde. A«idf»rtkeattpportrof tliia^ddeiara-k 
tten, wMtf »iniaraiknee on tke pfoteolloa of dmn0 
fhmid^me^ wa matMHy pledge to etfek otkev, aw 
IhFoay oav fbrtunea, and ^ur sa<^ honor! 
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«' The foregoing declaration was by order of Congrtss 
engroised, and signed by iJie following membirs. ' 



'Nett BampsMre, 
JuNinh SMTllett. 
William Whipple. 
Matthew Tlioriitoii. 

Massachusetts Say, 
Sanmel Adamt. 
John Adaine. 
Robert Treat Pain*. 
Elbridge Gerry. 

* ' Rhode liland, 
Stephen Hopkias. 

Hyjilliam^Elle.ry. • 

Connecticut. 

Roger Sherman. 
Sanmel Hnnfington. 
Wiltiam Williams. 
Oliver Wolcoit. 

Net0 York, 
William Floyd. 
Philip Uvin^ston. 
Francis Lewis. 
Lewis Morris. 



New Jersey, 
Richard Stockton. 
John Wiiherspoon. 
Francis HopklBSOD. 
John Hart. 
Abraham Clark. 

Pennsylvania* 
Benjamin Franklin. 
Robert Morris. 
Benjamin Rush. 
John Morton. 
George Clymer. 
James Smith. 
George Taylor. 
James Wilson. 
George Ross. 

De/aware, 
Cesar Kodney. 
George Read. 

Maryland. 
Sanioel Chase. 
William Paca. 
Thomes Stone. 



John Hancock. 



Charles Carroll, of C«iw 

' roium. • 

Virgbiim, 

George H>thc. 
Richard Henry Lee. . . 
Thomas Jetterson. 
Benjamin Uarrisoo. 
Thomas Nelson. Jan. 
Francis Li^btfoot Lee* - 
Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina^ 
William Hooper. 
Joseph Hewcs.. 
John Penn. 

South Carolina,i 
Edward Rutledge. 
Thomas Hey ward, |«u 
Thomas L}nd,joD. - 
Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia. . 
Bnllon GwinnetU '■ 
Lyman Hall. 
George Wait an. 



. *^ Resolved, that copies of this declaration be sent to 
the several assemblies, conventions, and committees 
or councils of safety, and to the several commanding 
officers of continental troops, that it be proclaimed in 
each of the United States, and at the head of the 
army," . 

• The. Congress were finally emboldened . to take this 
important . measure by the remarkable success of 
their arms. Washington had not only continued the 
blockade of the British in Boston, but availed hinoself 
of general Howe*s surprising inactivity, to recruit the 
American army; so that just before the legislature 
thus decided, he had entered Boston himself. 
. In one night, he had fortified the , whole of Dar« 
Chester heights, which commanded the town, and 
chained together hogsheads of stones to roll down 
npoQ the army that should attempt to retake them* 
By this stroke of policy, the town became untenable. 
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9sad Washington entered in triumph, taking possession 
oi aU Ifee stores, cannon, &c. of the British army : for 
the affair was conducted with such celerity, that the 
enemy could take nothing away. 

In Carolina and Virginia the arms of the new re- 
public were also triumphant. 

The British government, having heard that there 
were many loysSists in the southern provinces, sent an 
expedition, under the command of sir Henry Clinton 
$aidL sir Peter Parker, to North Carolina. They pro- 
ceeded as far as cape Fear, and laid down a plan to 
attack Virginia; but finding that impracticable, re- 
solved up<»i Cfaarlestown ; and on the 28th June, taking 
two vessels, each of fifty guns, advanced to attack the 
fort on Sullivan's islands But here also they made no 
impression' of consequence. The cannonade of the 
fleet was returned with equal spirit and perseverance 
by the Americans, until the British commander thought 
it. prudent to slip his cable in the night, and retire 
from the attack, leaving the Actaeon, of twenty- eight 
^ns, on shore. 

f. :FrankUn thus describes the first campaign of the 
Americans, in a letter, dated October 3, 1775, to Dr 
Priestley. 

. " Dbail Sir, — I am to set out to-morrow for the 
oamp, and having but just heard of this opportunity, 
can only write a line to say that I am well and hearty. 
T^U our dear good friend Dr Price, who sometimes' 
has his doubts and despondencies about our firmness* 
tbat America is determined and unanimous; a very 
few Tories and placemen excepted, who will probably 
qoon export themselves. Britain, At the expense of 
liiree millions, hai$ killed one hundred and fifty Yankees 
this campaign, which is S0,000/. a head, ajid at Bunker's 
Hill she gahied a mile of ground," half of which she' 
lost agliin by <>ur taking post on Ploughed Hill.': 
During the sanie time sixty thousand children have. 
beeii hotn in AiAerica. From these data his mathe- 
matical head will easily calculate the time and expense 
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acccwwy to kill tis all, and eonqiito all oar t erricaty> 
My rmpeeta to**'*«aiidtot)ie elob of konei^ 
Wbiga at • • ♦ * ♦— Adien, i am «v»r 

'< Yours mott aSeetwtmUljf 

In the preceding session of the Brieiah parlianieiil^ 
lord'Nbrth, although abandoned by two distmginilled 
oolleagaes, the duke of Grafton and general Ocfowmf^ 
bfoi^t in a bill to interdict all commeree with tb« 
Americans, and to devote all Am^caa property foaai 
cither on the high seas, or even in their own harbontf^ 
as prize to his Majesty's ships of war. It also in* 
dnded the appointment of commissioners empowered 
to grant pardons^ and to determine whether part or 
the whole of a colony were returned into such a stale 
ef obedieoee as to be received into the king's peace. 

Mr Fox proposed an inquiry into the ill success of 
his Majesty's arms in North America* He observei 
tiuit he would consider neither the right, the expedi* 
eDcy,nor the practicability of coercing America ; but ftr 
the sake of argument, admitting them all, he wooM 
simpty inquire, whether the proceedings of ministers 
upon their own principle had produced the desire4l 
and predicted effect. Beginning with the Boston- 
port bin, he pursued an historical detail of the mini* 
i^erial measures down to the present time ; and from % 
comprehensive view of the whole, he insisted that Ue 
Majesty's ministers were justly chargeable widi wicked* 
ness, ignorance, and neglect. 

This motion was however r^ected ; and in pursaatev 
of the ministerial measures, lord Howe, commander of 
the British fleet in North America, and his brother. 
(General Howe, were appointed commissioner to tmi 
with the Americans; His lordship sailed flrom ih:^ 
land on t^e 1 8th of May ; and on his arrival, publishes 
in all directions, th^ he had terms of a paoiic tM^ 
dency to offer on the part of Great' Bfitam ; but wan 
met, to his astonishment, by the Americsn dedaratton 
ct independence. 
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-with kirdiiowe, that aoblemaiiy befoca ha mada knovioi 
kk oonHBimoa to Cai^rasa, addrasaad Dr Franklin 
In the mo«t frieadly Humiier« axprassing a hope thai 
h9 AoM he aaaiated by hia conciliatory good offices* 
The reply of Franklin was, as usual, explicit and manljr 
in the daolaration of the only meaaures cm the part of 
iSktt nyelher oonntry which could possibly reconciln 
the €okmie»« The JbUowiag ]»x>ceedings in Gongireaa 
wiU shew the farther progress of this abortiye but 
veiy interetrtiag negotiation. . ^ 

" In Congress^ September 2^ 177a. 

*• Congress being informed that general. Sullivan, 
who was taken prisoner in Long Island, was come to 
Philadelphia, with a message from lord Howe, 

•* Ordered, that he be admitted and heard befi»^ 
Congress. 

•* General Sullivan, being admitted, delivered the 
verbal message he had in charge from lord Howe, 
t^hich he was desired to reduce to writing, and with* 
drew." 

♦* Seplemher S. 

" G^aeral Sullivan, having reduced to writing the 
Terbal message from lord Howe, the same was laid 
before Congress, and read as follows ; — 

** The following is the purport of the message sent 
from lord Howe to Congress, by general Sullivan. 

^' That though he coind not at present treat with 
Congress as such, yet he was very desirous of having a 
coaiferenee with some of the members,, whom he wouM 
consider at present only as private genttemen, and 
meet them himself as such, at such place as they should 
ajH^at. 

*^ That he, in conjunction with general Howe, had 
;&dl power to compromise the disputes between Great 
Britain and America, on terms advantageous to b<^h» 
the obtaining of whic& delayed him. near two month's 
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in England, and prevented his arrival at this place 
before the declaration of independence took place. 

** That he wished a compact might be settled at thiaf 
time, when no decisive blow was struck, and neither 
party could say that they were compelled to enter 
into such an agreement. ' 

" That in case Congress were disposed to treat, mejxf 
things which they had not yet asked might, and 
ought to be granted to them ; and that if upon the con-^" 
ference they found any probable ground of an acc6m«* 
modation, the authority of Congress must be after- 
wards acknowledged, otherwise the compact could not 
be complete.'^ 

" September 5. 

" Resolved — ^That general Sullivan be requested to 
inform lord Howe, that this Congress, being the repre« 
sentatives of the free and independent states of Aine* 
rica, cannot with propriety send any of its members 
to confer with his lordship in their private cfea- 
jacters ; but ever desirous of establishing peace on. 
jeasonable terms, they will send a committee of their 
body to know whether he has any authority to treat 
with persons authorized by Congress for that purpose 
on behalf of America, and wh&t that authority is, and 
to hear such propositions as he shall think fit to make 
respecting the same. Ordered, that a copy of the fore- 
going resolution be delivered to general Sullivan, and 
that he be directed to repair to lord Howe.'* 

" September 6. ., 

" Resolved — That the committee to be sent to know 
whether lord Howe has any authority to treat witI|L 
persons authorized by Congress for that purpose on 
behalf of America, and what that authority is, and to 
hear such propositions as he shall think fit to make 
respecting the same, consist of three. 
' " The members chosen are Dr Pranklin, Mr Adamffi 
and Mr Rutledge. 

*' Dr Franklin, having announced the appointoetct 
of this deputation to lord HbWe, . received from his 
lordship the following communication. * 
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«' ' EagU, off Bedioio^s Idwd, 
Sept. 10, 1776. 

^^ ' To Da Fbankun. — ^Lord Howe presents his com- 
pliioents to Dr Franklin, and according to the tenor of 
.his favour of the 8th, will attend to have the pleasure 
of meeting him, and Messrs Adams and Rutledge, to* 
jx^ttoxr morning at the house on Staten Island, oppo- 
site to Amhoy, as early as the few conveniences for 
travelling hy land on Staten Island will permit. Lord 
Howe, upon his arrival at the place appointed, will 
send a hoieit, if he can procure it in time, with a flag of 
truce, over to Amhoy, and requests the Doctor and the 
other gentlemen will postpone^ their intended favour 
of passing over to meet him, until they are informed 
as above of his arrival to attend them there. In case 
the inreather should prove unfavourable for lord 
fiow^e to pass in his boat to Staten Island to-morrow, 
4U| from the present appearance there is some reason to 
suspect, he will take the next earliest opportunity 
that offers for that purpose. In this intention he may 
be further retarded, having been an invalid lately, 
but will certainly give the most timely notice of that 
inability. He however flatters himself he shall not 
have occasion to make further excuses on that 
account.' 

'' September IS. 

** The committee appointed to confer with lord Howe^ 
having returned, made a verbal report. 

" Ordered — ^That they make a report in writing, as 
soon as they conveniently can." 

" September 17. 

" The committee appointed to confer vnth lord Howe, 
agreeable to order, brought in a report in writing, 
which was read as follows : — 

" ' In obedience to the orders of Congress, we have 
Jbad a meeting with lord Howe : it was on Wednesday 
last, upon Staten Island, opposite Amhoy, where his 
lordship received and entertained us with the utmost 
politeness. 
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•* '^flici lordship opened the conversation by aoqnaint* 

ing us, that he could not treat with us as aconunittee 
-of Congress ; yet as hie powers -enabled him to confer 
amd consult with any privale giei^ei&en of tnflaenoe 
In the colonies, on die means of restoriM^ p<saoe be^ 
tween the two countries, he was glad of this ofpor^ 
tunity of conferring with us on that suibject, if we 
thought ourselTes at liberty to enter into a cex^renne 
with him in that character. 

^* ' We observed to his lordship, that as our bori-. 
ness was to hear, he might consider us in wheA liglft 
fie pleased, and conmiunicate to us any proposi^mi te 
might be authorised to make for the purpose oen* 
tioned; but that we could consider ourselv«R id nci 
-of^er character than that in which we were plaoei. 
hy order of Co^g^ess. 

« « His lordship then entered into a discourse of It 
^considerable length, which contained no explicit pr^ 
position of peace, except one, viz. that the cokmiea 
ritould return to their allegiance and obedience to 
<6reat Britain. The rest consisted principally of ittK 
Burances that l^ere was an exceeding good disposiT- 
tion in the king and his ministers to make &at g^ 
Temment easy to us, with intimations, that in case «tf 
our submission, they would cause the offensive acts tt£ 
parliament to be revised, and the instructions to 
^governors to be reconsidered; so that if any just cause 
of complaint were found in the acts, or any erf^rs ^ 
TOvemment were perceived to have crept into the 
mstructions, they might be amended or withdrawn* 

*" ' We gave it as our opinion to his lordship, that a 
"teturn to the domination of Great Britain was hot 
<Bow to be expected. We mentioned the rq[>eatol. 
humble petitions pf the colonies 40 the kii^ anA 
parliament, which had been treated with contemptj 
and answered only by additicmal ii^uries ; the nnex^ 
ampled patience we had shown under their tyranmeal 
Ifovemraent; and that it was not till Hhelastect ef 
parliament, which denounced war against us, aaod jnA 
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MM out of die king's protectiM, ihkt we dedfti^ 4>itf 
independence. That this declaration had been called 
for by the people of the colomea in general; l&at 
ey^ ccAony had approved of it when made; and all 
now considered .themselves &s independent states^ and 
were settling, or had settled, their governments ac- 
cwrdoigly ; ao that i^ was not in the power of Ck>ngsess 
to agree for theba, that they should return to their 
fimner dependent state. That there was no doubt of 
Aeir inclination to peace^ and their willingness to 
enter into a treaty with Great Britain that might be 
edrantageons to both countries. Hiat though hit 
lordship had at present no power to treat with them 
aa iadepratdeat states^ he might, if there was the same 
good disposition in Britain, much sooner obtain fresb 
pewbzSB from thence-, than powers could be obtained 
mj Cixogrem from the several colonies to consent to a 
•obmission. 

*^ ^ His lordship then, saying that h^ was sorry to 
find that no acconmK>dation was likely to take places 
pot «3L end to the conference. 

" * Upon the whole, it did not appear to yourcommit* 
tee^ lathis lordship's commission contained any other 
an^rity of importance, than what is expressed in the 
met of parliament, viz. that of granting pardons, with 
anch exceptions as the commissioners shall think pro* 
per to make, and of declaring America, or any part 
of it, to be in the king's peace, npon submission: for as 
to iba power of inquiring into the state of Ameriea, 
iviikh his loxdship mentioned to us, and of conferring 
end consulting with any persons the commissioners 
aught think proper, and representing the result of 
andi eonversation to the ministry, who, provided the* 
■ the colonies would subject themselves, might after all, 
or might not, at their pleasure, make any alterations in 
their former instructions to governors, or propose in 
parliament any amendment of the acts complained of, 
we apprehended any expectation from the effect of 
such a power would have been too uncertain and pre- 
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carious to be relied on by America, had the still cob«> 
tinued in her state of dependence.' 
" Ordered— That the above be published. 

" John Hancock, President. 
♦* Attest, Charles Thompson, Secretary**' 

Lord Howe still considered it his duty to attempt 
every conciliatory measure for bringing back the 
colonies to their obedience. He therefore addressed 
circular letters to the governors of the different pro* 
vinces, acquainting them with the ample powers with 
which he and his brother were invested, inserting 
copies of them in all the public prints. He at the 
same time attempted to open a correspondence with 
general Washington ; but after many difficulties in 
point of form were adjusted, the negotiation failed, 
as might have been expected, upon the same point as 
his overtures to the Congress. Washington told him 
it was clear that his powers only extended to the 
granting of pardons to those who had committed no 
injury, and who felt themselves emitled to seek £or 
redress and not forgiveness. 

And thus closed every effort of various good and 
great men to heal the direst breach that was ever 
made in the noble structure of the British common* 
wealth. It became now an appeal to arms ; and while 
on the one hand vacillation, and weakness, and at* 
tempted tyranny, mark throughout the councils of 
the mother-country in this unhappy juncture, it mnst 
be remembered, that successful war is ever the argu« 
ment of might, not of right ; and that the result of 
the ensuing contest was as much effected by French 
jealousy of Great Britain, as by American resistance 
to her measures. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Cwrrentioii tt Philadelphia for the settlemeot of the PennsyWaniaB e<m- 
' ttltncloB.— Dr Frankiiii'i opbiion on the nhjeet.—ProKreu of the war;— 
Battle of Brooklloe.—- Low state of the American army and reaonrcea^M- 
Perseverance of Congreu.— Dr Franklin requested to go to Enrope aa 
' American euToy.— Propoiala of peace to be taken with him agitated.-- 
- Sails.— The gnlf streamj^Arrivca in France, where he is kindly leeeiYed 
1>y Tarions indiTidnala, and by the government privately.— Takes np hisrcsid- 
ence at Passy.^French assistance rendered to the Americans covertly.— 
Kews of the captnre of general Bargoyne's army arrives in Europe. — Re- 
joicings at Paris.— New measares in London.— Letters of marqae granted . 
against America.*— Lord Chatham moves fw a redress of the Araeriean 
grievances, and asserts the conqaest of America to be impossible.— In France 
the news decides the ministry.— -Treaties of amity and commerce, and of alli- 
ance oflfensive and defensive, signed between the United States and France.— 
The American envoy received at Court as minisier.plenipotentiary.— Anec- 
dotes of Franklin at Paris.— NoUees in the British Pariiament of these traa- 
ties, by Mr Fox and by . lord Chatham.— Lord Chatham's last speech.— 
French fleet sails for America.— Dr Franklin highly distingalshed at Paris. 
—Writes a comparison between the credit of Great Britain and that of 
Ameilea.— Sneetsses of the French and Spanish fleets against EngUah* 
commerce.— 'Arnold's treachery. 

In July, 1776, a convention was called at Philadel*- 
j^ia, for the purpose of settling a proper form of gor 
vemment for the province of Pennsylvania, agreeably 
to the manifesto of Congress requesting those colo- 
nies whose governments were not sufficient to pre- 
serve peace and order, to frame new governments for 
themselves. Of the Pbiladelphian Assembly Dr 
Franklin was president, and the constitution was 
founded on the basis of his political opinions. He 
was averse from monarchy, which, however modified, 
he regarded as having a natural tendency to degene- 
rate into despotism. In his opinion, the most perfect 
form of human government was that of a single 
legislative and plural executive. He contended, that 
a single assembly of true statesmen would afford a 
sufficient arena for the full discussion and impartial 
examination of every public question, while its unity 
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would give both energy and simplicity to the state 
machine. The numerous and distinct details of exe- 
cutive government equally demanded, in his view, 
distinct official departments, each ^mished with 
competent powers of action. At the commencement 
«f the French Revoltttion, Rockefiwcuilt aadafeher 
-French philosophers were so tnueh tiiarmed with 
this "maximum of simplicity/' as they termed it, in 
the unity of the legislative bodies, that they pnoposed 
avowedly to copy it in the celelnrated Bfational Assam* 
Wy of F^nce. 

In this convention also 'Dr Franklin suggested ihe 
unfairness of the large and small states of the Aaie* 
tican union being placed on an ecpwiKty wiih ivgard 
to their votes in the general Congress. He reminded 
his constituents, and proposed, in conjunction with 
4hem, to draw up a paper which should impress «poA 
the Congress, that the practice of allowing one yx>te 
to each colony was only adopted in the first instance 
as a measure of necessity, and because that body had 
fiot been able in its early assembliee to ^tain cor- 
rect data with respect to the relative importance />f 
each state. In the nature of things, he contended 
^hat the respective states of the confederacy should 
'have votes in the Congress, and be represented IherS, 
in proportion to their political importance. Tire 
equity of this in point of principle was nndeftkl^, 
hut the question Avas complicated with many pract i cal 
difficulties. The numerical amount of popiiltrtlon was 
one important point: the property, mtelligenoe, «nd 
actual amount of public contributions, were others. 
f n short, Franklin himself found ihe question «)toge«> 
ther too abstract for discussion at the present crisis, 
•and wisely therefore withdrew a proposed protest 
addressed to Oongress upon this business. 

Although from this period the subject otf our me- 
moir was not actively engaged in the sanguinary cen* 
test of his country for her very existence as a Bstion, 
4he opening of the American campaign 177$ decided 
the principal occupation of his future years. 
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. ^ JMsiHtme, from kukteialcmew wifJi the A«M»- 
Mic9m ^n hg t ftB t eoasadmiig a reeoaeiliataon in^pcNMiir 
ble, began to press vigoroiu measures^ Qa tke Stud 
0i AugA»U ma anny composed of British and Ha«iian 
iSoldiexB lauded on Long Island, <^^site U> a body of 
^American troops encamped near Brookline, undor 
f he cawHwand of general Washingtoni and constUub- 
i^g tbo flower of the American army. A ridge tif 
JiiUs intersected the island from east to west, and 
<«ftTed at &3t as a separation between the two arades. 
Three passes which lay through them w«re eomr 
Aandod by different detachments of the Americans. 
ATothing remarkable occurred till the Seth, when the 
whole British army, under generals Cornwallia, 
Clinton, and Percy, marched ff»rwardt gained t]ie 
aaatem poos, and the next morning drew up in order 
pf battle. The Americans followed the example; 
tmd at nine o'clock the action began by a heavy canr 
Aonade on the right wing of the Americans. Clinton 
now, by a skilful mancBuvre turning the left wing, 
liook 4he right wing of the enenqr in the rear ; and th^ 
whole American army was thrown into confusioo. 
Th97 then commenced a retreat to the yiilage of Broob- 
|ine» In the course of whic^ general Sullivan and two 
other officers, together with one thousand men, wer^ 
Ikahea priscners of war, leaving two thousand dead 
lapon the field ; while the loss of the British and Hea^ 
wans in tibus affair did not exceed three hundred and 
fifty men. 

The Americans withdrew on the night of the 29tb« 
cnwsing the channel to the island on which New Yoxk 
18 situated, and at first taking up a position three aules 
fixm that city ; but Washington, finding the troops 
dispirited, was compelled to continue his retreat. Fort 
Washington, with its garrison of 2600 men, and Fort 
Iiee, now fell into the hands of the Britirfi, who over^ 
fan N#w Jersey as far as Brunswick. The asmy of 
the new republic, diminished by desertion and defeat, 
did not, on its reaching the Delaware, exceed d009 
affe^iremen. The British commanders, Howe and 
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<k>niwsUit, did not aet in oonoert ; for the latter de* 
glared &e could have dispersed the Ameneaa araif aft 
this time, and thus have finished the war. ' 

Amongst other gloomy circuaastaxiees for Americafy 
tiie capture of one of her ablest generals, Lee, in 
$he neighbonrhdod of New York, was not the least 
eonsiderable, he having formerly held a commisnoik 
tmder the British crown : this o£Bicer united consid^^ 
able military experience with great promptitude. £ng«- 
land considered him a great acquisition as a prisoner 
of war, and at first affected to regard him as a traitor. 

But the dignity and perseverance of the Congreil^ 
were equal to eveiy thing. They were careful to 
advertise the British authorities, that any treatment 
to captive Americans, contrary to the nsual law of 
nations as prisoners of war, would be severely reta* 
liated. They issued letters of marque and refoisaf, 
and the privateers of their country spread themselves 
over the ocean ; European nations looked toward them 
with respect, and even with envy. A diplomatic oor* 
respondenee was opening with all Eurqpe; and the 
year did not close without their publicly designating 
Franklin to the most important ofiice he ever filled, 
that of minister plenipotentiary from the United 
States to France. 

Dr Franklin was at this period in the 71st year of 
his age. No public man connected with its most 
polished courts had greater reputation in Europe. 
His philosophical attainments were the graceful oma« 
ments of a solid and statesman-like mind ; while his 
political sentiments and liberal tone of thinking were 
exactly adapted to his new station. Previously to his 
embarkation from America, he suggested the pro- 
priety of the Congress furnishing him with some 
bases of peace with England. These, he urged, 
would in case of capture be a protection to his per* 
eon, if found upon him ; while it was possible they 
would also facilitate his success in France. He 
therefore drew up a sketch of propositions for peaoe 
with England at this time, bold enough certainly in 
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HMriiktins on' tile inodier-coiiiilry, bat w«ll mIcu* 
l^ted, as oar author kniew, to divide ber councilsy taA 
to benefit America. In tbis paper be proposed. 

I. Tbat Great Britain should acknowledge the 
independence of the United States. 

II. That the motber^country should cede to the 
United States, the provinces of Quebec, St. J<^n'8, 
Nova Scotia, Bermuda, East and West Florida, and 
the Bahama Isles, with all the dependent intermediate 
•territories. 

III. That the United States should pay to Great 
Britain an annual sum, say 100,000/. for ten years, in 
recompence for the abandonment of her sovereignty 
Over the colonies. 

' IV. That America should also guarantee free 
trade to the subjects of Great Britain throughout ak 
her territories, as well as the peaceable poesession of 
the British West Indies. 

' Franklin calculated, that on the one hand his coun* 
try might soon expend in war more than the sum 
stipulated, and that the being willing to pay it would. 
cm the other hand work upon the pecuniary feelings of 
England, and might, as he states, «' furnish a pre- 
tence" for his going there. 

It does not appear that this paper was in any for* 
«ial way adopted by his countrymen; but having thus 
expressed his mind on these important topics, he 
left Philadelphia for Marcus Hook, October SO, 
1776, attended by his two grandchildren, William 
Temple Franklin and Benjamin Franklin Bache. The 
United States' sloop Reprisal, of sixteen guns, com- 
manded by captain Wicks, was ordered to wait upon 
him. The party embarked at this place for France 
on the S8th. In her passage she captured two Ez^*- 
lish brigs, and, being a good sailer, saw land at Bel- 
leisle on the S8th of November. On the £91b she 
-entered Quiberon Bay; but the wind being contrary 
for three or four days, she could not get up the Loire: 
Dr Franklin and his grandsons were therefore'put on 
fihore at Auray, December Srd. 
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imeiiti on %ha ien^mt«re of a^iMTAltri wtb 4 !vi«^ 
to BsmKimimog th^ diip'ii «o«r8e ia- wlMioft to «1|& 
4Bff7LV Smmdkm, To diM subjoe^;;, m o^portvui^ was 
afforded, be had durectei fain rattmitioii ftxr «oveii|i 
f^axs ; 1^ it lU lo bivi wolioU«vo» Ibat tbe Evrofieaa 
KMifa of ihe All«fitic o wa tibcar fim deliowtsoa of iH 

Cr Fnnklin and }m jormg attaadaBta imd jbo 
very propitious entrance into France at.4bis tiwm* 
tAttffty waa not a poeit tow; and baliraea that 
f^aoe and Vawaea, vhere a chaiaa waa proouaed finr 
tliaad tli0 n^U^ day^thaj paaMrd a wood Me im thfi 
evening, where they had the felicity to be toU oi m 
9fiikhmtr WMi aaundar t&ma^t^d a law 4»y» before. 
i£8 gfttadgom QOlked Ae ramarka^le fairaesa of %h» 
6mMfe isoAfdaiiflA .in thja part 0/ Fr^ea; mA our 
philosopher states that he saw on the o'oad io Na«lea 
.tha faiilBftt wpvtan jie er^er bebeld. In tbe ofiaHi of 
JVanaai eaocyt about Abbeville, the eomplsdrnt of 
li^aaiDea* be «af«« was reaiacbably swarthy* 

Although Dr Fjmkim did not at tbia iiiae aasnuia 
^piibUply a iiplovptdi/t: }cb«raeter, bo veqr oofdial^ 
availed himself of every di^^ay of pablie io^lmg 0m 
bobalf of hia^oiiotry^ Wbesn therefore, at^aiiies» 
« M. Qnml jwid: aoTejral friends of Amm^a invilioi 
Umaa the ^r ep a egent ativa of the United States to • 
^blic dianar, be aocepted the ecwiplizneat : the par^ 
0&emnr^ a^ovmed for the evening to the ccNuatarf^ 
aaat ot %hi$ g^otkniaii, and tho Amexisaa delagale 
apaa w^omed to France by ^' crowds" of respactablo 

He was solietifced very luM^atobly to retaaui in this 
oompaivMiivo^etii^einent; and the invitation acoordod 
4f4tfa the atata of ^ia baalib. He therefore icrwaixbd 
Io Mr Silaa Deotxe, ai Paris, a copy of their joint oona* 
svdssion frean Congyesa, and requested all &e infor* 
jDMtition be oould comnmnjcato of the state of partio«y 
the dispositawi of the Francb court, &c., to be for* 
warded to him at this .plaoe; nbere be bad tim 1 
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•Ae aivnrate of ^le nev Repablks, ^aad Ihot i»fra- 
.4M«»or Ind ohvaAy prevftttod witli the goTerament 
^vdatpailek ao^ood fipeloclssv MO btm MA-j^mM^ «ad 
'Other uiiilftffj storos under coByojr of a doof of wsiry 
4o Ikmerioft. fiat so cai^iosis ivero ike Frmuih w- 
lOBtiy at rtbis tnBe, on ilie wibjeet of oonumttivig 
tiiomselTes wil& England^ ^at Caroa de Beainaas- 
^i^ia, die agent of tiie court, wwb onkred to^ettaUish 
-a eotimiereial honae at Padsy under tke finn of Rode^ 
leigoe, Hoitalez, and Ckw, idiidi, tiicmgii jSiM^ied with 
^ cannon and srtxxm f Eom tbe aiseaala idi Fraaoe* 
debited i^om to GongresB in « legulwr way, aad 
etipulated to veoetve in return toteoeo and other 
«iadea of Amerioan •pioduoe to the foU aaM>itttt# The 
artillery, &c., employed in the eapture of gMeaal 
Bni^oyiie'B army, wene cAtained fDomFnnce in. the 
^tasie^ay. 

0r Pranklin left Nantea fer Paris, ISA December, 
«Bd resided for about three veeks in tiiit ea^pital ; 
when be reawo'^d to Pteay, a beantiiQliriUage Atmi 
« league 'from tiie harriers, and oeeapiod the houae of 
Ilk frieird M. Le Roy de ChsMioitf. ^^ 

He now deliberated, witdi a wiadom werfliy tha 
^iettd aaid adTiser of Chatham, on 1^ <enti^ 4i- 
ittaaliotft 4md proa^cts of his ooontry. He haew that 
to obtain any alliances with European i>oveiiB« diie 
mmt earn a station of lespectaWity and «|pality with 
Hiem ; as certainly as that, withiegard to the mother- 
^mntry, ehe must conquer in war befote ehe conJd 
(expect her jbdependence to be adknowkdged by 9. 
peace. Dr Franklin therefore found it neeesaaiy to 
contradict the general report, that he waaciHBm*- 
«loned to Barope solely, or even principally, *^^*^ 
i^ttte a peace in the fost anstaace. & <w» oraered 
*ither. he stated, to procure aids for ompmg MiJ^ 
juat and 'una^eidablc war in wkkdi hie country wm 
engaged: aids which, as he was prepared to tb»w» 
*; was as nnicii the interest of the princifal BilM^^ewi 
mates 1» grant, aa^ the Americans to woeifTc; eiMe 
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Hktf had* ia fact, a trade of Beven mUUona per an- 
nnm, of which Great Britain had hereUtfore enjoyed ih» 
monopoly, to offer in return ; and sinee, with rasped; 
to France in particular^ the rising strength of the new 
Republic had a direct claim on her attention. It 
crippled the power of her ancient enemy in that quar* 
ter where, had it been uninterrupted, it might have 
grown to a boundless extent, of which France must 
have felt sufficient proof in the events of the late war. 
Should America succeed in maintaining her indepen* 
dence, she could offer, he contended, the fairest op- 
portunity for that country to strengthen both her com- 
mercial and naval resources ; should she fall, Bngland 
would be aggrandized once more in both ; and even ia 
her military resources, by the excellent soldiers now 
Gaining on both sides in this war. 

In his private conversation and correspondence, he 
spoke openly of his indignation against the mother- 
country. Defenceless towns burnt in the midst oi 
winter, slaves excited to revolt against and murder 
their masters, and the savi^e Indians encouraged to 
assassinate and sack peaceable farmers, their wives 
and children, were injuries, he declared, in which his 
own ill-treatment by her was swallowed up and for- 
gotten. These ever whetted his resentment, and made 
him feel all thoughts of returning to her dominion 
as revolting and intolerable. 

The French ministry fell in at once with nmch of 
his able reasoning, and received him and his colleague 
privately with the greatest respect. But Great 
Britain was watchful, and instructed her ambassador^ 
k>rd Stormont, to make the strictest inquiry upon the 
subject of certain hostile preparations in the ports of 
France. Steps were therefore taken to conciliate the 
British cabinet ; and the immediate consequences, wiik 
regard to some individuals, exhibit the petty minds 
and resources of some of the world's great men. Al- 
though merchants had exported warlike stores to 
America immediately under the sanction of the French 
I50urt, Hodge, an American merchant, was com- 
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'mitted to tli« Btfstille for equipping a privateer from 
I)unkirk ; and the master of the Aniphitrite, who had 
Jiiat retamed from America, after landiiiig & suj^lj of 
axtillery, was also arrested ; while count deVergenne*, 
^e minister for foreign affairs, remonstrated with the 
American deputies (l6th July, 1777) on the natiire 
' of .their proceedings. 

The spring indeed of this year brought no flatter- 
ing intelligence of American affairs: Washingtonhad 
bfen compelled to retreat and avoid any decisive en- 
g^ement. At the conclusion of 1776, the British 
troops in America amounted to neafly 28,000 men ; 
the American commander could scarcely muster four 
thousand effective men ; and it was not until the 
latter end of May that Congress were able to send 
hhn any reinforcement. Dr Fothergill wrote at this 
time, for the information of Franklin, that while the 
American cause still had its warm friends in England, 
the intelligence received across the Atlantic had al- 
niiost convinced them that the struggle was at an end; 
that the shadow of authority in Congress could 
flcai^ely be said to exist ; that a general defection from 
that body was apparent; that their troops deserted by 
shoals, that the officers were discontented, and thdt 
no new levies could be made : in short, that nothing 
remained but to divide the country among the con- 
querors. 

The councillors of a higher monarchy however fa^ 
voured the American cause. In the midst of French 
yacillation, and anticipated British triumphs, the new» 
of the entire surrender of major-general Burgoyne's 
army to general Gates, arrived in Europe, and seemi 
to hjave decided the French ministry. Throughout 
Paris public rejoicings took place at the event ; and 
our philosopher was not tardy in taking advantage of 
the public feeling. In April 1777, he had made cer- 
tain advantageous offers to Spain, through the count 
d'Aranda, the Spanish ambassador at Paris ; and he 
poy^ reminded M. de Vergennes, that America would 
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aotoi^perliraDktb»tolal aegkot of lier 
pK>ffered friendi&ip. 

It wiH fbe iaiwrastiiig at this crisis to glanee liattilf 
«t the proceedings of the British iNuriismeiit. A Wb. 
fiassed the ConunoKis ia F^i^vary, to enaUe ^e a4* 
flriralty to^grant letters of marqae agminst all v^esaela 
belonging to the revolted colonies ; and lord N<wth at 
the same time mored for a hill ^ to enable his majesty 
to secare and detain parsons dbarged wit^,or suspected 
ftf, the crime of high treason committed in America.'' 
1[%e former measure wtm passed anonimoiisly, tbe 
latter not without considerable opposidon. 

In the Lords, the earl of Chatham, not^thstSBdi^ 
Ids great age and infirmities, resolved to make ^oe 
inore effort in favour of his falling country. Oa ^e 
90th of May, he therefore moved their lordships lor 
«n address to kis majesty, requesting that the mMb 
«peedy and efeotual measurea might be taken for 
'patting a stop to the hostilities carrying on agalMt 
die American colonies, upon the only just mid e^idi 
foundation, that of *« liie removal of accnnmla^ed 
ffrievanc es." ^ Hie gathering storm may break; it 
bas already <^ned, a^d in part burst. It is diffieslt 
ioT govemnrent, after all that has passed, to skaiEe 
kandswithdefieiis of the king, defiers of t^e pasvlia^ 
nent, defiers of the people. I am a defier of «K>body ; 
but if an end is not put to this war, there is an w)i 
to this oounfry. I state to you the importance- of 
America ; It is a double market t the market of con- 
eamptiim, and the market of supply. TMs double 
tnatket fc^r meltons, with naval stores, you are givuq^ 
to your hereditary rival. Ameriea has caxiied ye« 
tkrottgh former wars, and will now carry you to yoiar 
4eath, If yDu donH take tilings in time. In the eports* 
man's phrase, when you )»ave found yourself at faatt^ 
ycm must try baeki I am experienced in spring hopes 
and vernal ptomises; I know whaft minlsterB tkmr 
tmt ; but tX last will eome your equinoctial dkappotni* 
fiftents. 1!^ have got mikiii^ in America b«tstaiti(mi^ 
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iN«r. lliejr mre apt schdafs ; and I will ireotiirvtoMl 
your londsiiiiis, that the AmerieMi gentry wili make 
•oficens enougii, fit to command ^e troo]» of all te 
JBftropean pow«rB. What yoa have mat there are too 
«Mmy to make peace, too few to make war. If yo« 
^oonqaer t^«m, wiiat then? You cannot make them 
veepect yoa; yoa eannot make them wear your dotk. 
Voa wilt plant an invincible hatred in -their breaata 
. aifainst yoa. Oonang from the atodc they do, they 
iMiver can vespect you.'' He afterwards said : <^ The 
jwoposal ii specMc. I dionght it to dear, that I dM 
toot enlarge upon it. I mean the redress of all iktat 
4grieTanceB, and the right of disposing of their own 
money. This is to be done instantaneously. I wiM 
Mt out of my bed to move it on Monday. This will 
M tike herald of peace ; this will ofen the way for 
treaty ; this will shew paiiiament sincerely dispooed. 
Yet still much must be left to treaty. Should yoa 
conquer th^ people, you conquer under the cannoa of 
IPrance; under a masked battery ^en ready to open. 
The moment « treaty with France appears, yoa must 
iiedare war, though-you had only fiye ships of the line 
% England; but France will defer a treaty as k>Bg aa 

On the iSth November in a speech on the addrese 
"to the king, he said, *' ' But yegterday^ and England 
'mi§kl ktme €tood against ihe loorid : now none so poor to 
wh Aer reveriimce.' I use the words of a poet; hurt 
though k is poeUy, it is no fiction. It is a shamefkd 
iamth, that not only the power and strength of thss 
^ecmntry are wasting away and expiring; butker weU^ 
•Mined glories, her true honour, and substantial dig* 
ttity, are sacrificed. France, my lords, has lomlted 
yoa ; she has encouraged and sustained Aaneriea; and 
:i|l4iether America be wrong or right, tiie d^nity of 
-tfals country ought to spurn at the •offieionxs insttlt iif 
-Wteiuh interference. The naniBteia and ambanMidon 
^ those who are called reibelB and enemies mfe in 
-^Au4s; in Paris they trmmct the recqpiocal inteveat 
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af Anwvica ftnd Fra&C0. Can tiiere 1w a Bunre 
tifyiag intuit ? Can even our ministers sustain a m<ice 
humiliating disgrace? Do they dare to resent it? Do 
tliey presume even to hint a vindication of tWr ho* 
noiir, and the dignity of the state, hy requirii^ the 
. dismission of the plenipotentiaries of America? Suck 
is the degradation to which they have reduced the 
glories of England ! The people whom they affect to caU 
contemptible rebels, but whose growing power has at last 
obtained the name of enemies ; the people with whew 
they have engaged this country in war, and againai 
whom they now command our implicit support in every 
measure of desperate hostility: this people, despised 
as rebeb, or acknowledged as enemies, are abetted 
against you, supplied with every military store, their 
interests consulted, and their ambassadors entertained, 
by your inveterate enemy ! And our ministers dare not 
interpose with dignity, or effect ! Is this the honour 
of a great kingdom? Is this the indignant spirit of 
England, who " but yesterday" cave law to the house 
of Bourbon? My lords, the dignity of nations demands 
a decisive conduct in a situation like this. I love and 
honor the English troops : I know their virtues and 
their valor: I know they can achieve anything except 
impossibilities; and I know that the conquest of 
English America is an impossibility. You cannot, I 
venture to say it, you cannot conquer America. Your 
armies last war effected every thing that could be 
effected; and what was it? It cost a numerous army, 
under the command of a most able general, now a 
noble lord in this house, a long and laborious camr 
paign, to expel five thousand Frenchmen from French 
America. My lords, you cannot conquer America* 
What is your present situation there? We do not 
know the worst ; but we know, that in three campaigns 
we have done nothing, and suffered much. Besideis 
the sufferings, perhaps total loss, of the northern force, 
the best appointed ariny that ever took the field, com- 
manded by sir William Howe, has retired from the 
American lines ; he was obliged to relioquisdi his a|* 
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^twftqrfi, and whli gt^t delay aM dAnger, to ad<^ a 
«ew and distant plan of operations^ We shall sooa 
know, and in any ercnt bare reason to lament, what' 
siay have happened since. As to conquest, tliereforev 
iny lords, I repeat, it is impossible/' 

The account oiF this total loss, predicted on the 
18th of November, arrived in England in the begin- 
fiing of December. tVe have no space for the inser- 
tion of this great man's cutting appeal to the British' 
ilenate, on our employment of the Indians against the 
Americans. These murderers and plunderers, he 
told the British ministry, were the only allies they 
had acquired ; and as to their subsidizing the Hes- 
sians, ** trafficking and bartering with every little 
pitiful German prince, i«iio would sell and send his 
subjects to the shambles of a foreign' power"—" 3rour 
Ifefforts," he said, *' are for ever vain and impotent, 
doubly so, from this mercenary aid on which you rely; 
!for it irritates to an incurable resientment the minds of 
youT enemies, to over-ran them with the mercenary 
sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their 
p68sessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty I If I 
were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I would never 
lay lown my arms, never ! never ! never !*' 
' All the views of lord Chatham, upon this unhappy 
btisiness, were indeed prophetic. 
' France now as fearfal of an accommodation between 
Great* Britain and her colonies, as she was before of 
provoking the former to hostilities, came to an im- 
mediate decision in favour of America, and Mohs. 
Oerand, secretary to the council of state, was de- 
s|>atchedto itkform the Gommissioners, " that after a 
long and mature deliberation upon their propositions; 
his Majesty had resolved to recognize the independence 
df and to enter into a treaty of commerce and alUaQce 
with the Uhitfed Staties, and that he.' would. not only 
-acknowledge their independence, but actually suj^rt 
it with iill the' means in His: po^er ; that' perhups be 
^fTas ttbottt tb4ei%age bhaself ia^akt expeMve vr^x'upo^ 
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iMr aeeottnty ImkihiiM he dM im* «iq>fet la 1m 
kined hj tkea ; ia iae, the Amerkaai w«re aot te^ 
tiuDk that he entered into this rteolatm^ eeMy mA 
a Tiew ai aemug- them^sixiee iad^paadeotlf of him 
real attachment ta them and their eause, it wvie e^ 
demtly the hiteseet of Fraoce to dimtiiii^ tho power of 
England, by Beyering her cokmies horn hex.** 
- This important oommnmcation waa reeeifed hf 
Br Franklin and h» colleaguea on the 6th ]>9cembet| 
VTTT. Two commisaiona were aceordk^ly given tm 
Mbng. Ckrandy on iho 80th January, and on thn ath 
of the February flawing a treaty of aalty and cenip* 
meroe, and another of alliance^ eirentaal and defb»* 
me, were entered into and 8%ned at Faria, between 
hia most Chrialdan Mafeaty and the Thirteen United 
States of North America. 

Thomt treaties were to hare been kept secret tiU th# 
ratifications were exdbaiuped, but about that time thn 
Bnglii^ miniatry having tonned the design of aending 
lord Carlisle, Mr Eden, and governor Johnatona tm 
America, vdio in conjunction with the conttaander^in^ 
ahief of the land and sea farces there, were en^^owexnd 
to make terms with Congress, the Freneh go^i«na* 
ment, to prevent any succeas&l issue of this ccKSttnia* 
sion, instructed the. marquis de Noaillea, the Frenek 
nmbaaaador there, to inform the eomrt of I^ondon that 
treaties had been concluded, and thiU^ IVanea and 
America were now in defensire aUiance^ On int^* 
fem» of which, lord Stormont, was instructed to zi^buan 
immediately to England, and the marquk de NoaUkn 
wi&drew to France. 
The Britsah gove m ment were now aatonished at tha 
If yawning beneath their authority in AaafwiGn^ 
le commissioners, howerer^ proceeded to their 
destination, and used every art of persuaaicn and de« 
eeption to come to an agreement with tibe eoloniea* 
Oovemor Johnstone efven asserted thi^ Dt Frankttn 
approved iskm propositknia whidt the British oonrndfti* 
i^oners carried out; but ihiswaaaiaeanandpalfaUo 
Msebood^ lOAA iha* gnent man tiKn^bt it incwnWt 
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iPranklm «nd hk coUetgaeg were rMw-wMiely re^ 
ceivdk a£ court* introdtified in farm to the cooad do 
Ifaunspas, tbe fbrst musMter to the king and queea^ 
^ late majesty Louis XVIII, and to all tbe membeiv 
of the royal lasaily. The plenipotentiaries af towards 
dined wvtii the oomit de Vergennes, and were honoured 
tlith a special hmtation in the erening to the ** Jeo 
de la Reine/' where Dr Franklin was particaUir)]f 
aoliced hy the nnlbrtnnate Marie Antoinette. On thia 
Qoeaaion) a munber of Americans hehog in Buis, ao» 
aompanied their dii^inguished conntryasen to oourtr 
and his ttge^ his renerable appearanoa, says a French 
historian, the simplicity of his dress on such an oc« 
easion, eyery thing that was either singular or re» 
apectable in his life, contoibated to augment tha 
pahlic attention. Clapping of hands, and a variety <tf 
oAmr demonstrations of joy, announced that warmtk 
of affeetion of whieh the French are more susceptibla 
than any other people, and of which Uieir politenasa 
and rivility angments the oharm to him who u the 
otfeotoCit. 
' ^ His majesty addressed him as follows: 

^ * You may assure the United States of America 
of my Iriendship: I beg leave to observe liiat I am 
eieeedi^ly satisfied, m particular, wHh your own con* 
dnct, dark^ yoor residence in my IdngdonL'-^^WheOf 
ike new ambaSMdcH:, after this audience, czpesed the 
oimrt, in order to repair to the minister of foreign 
affairs, the multitude waited f<Mr him in the passage^ 
and hailed him wi& their acelamatioBs.*' 

Madame Campan, in her memoirs of the private li£a 
of Marie Antoinette, gives the following sketch of onr 
philosmiher's reception and appearance at this time. 

<* While delight at having given an heir to the throne 
of the Bourbons, and a succession of fttea and amusisr 
ments, filled up the happy days of Marie AntohMIe^ 
tke commnnlly was solely engrossed with tiie Ai^lo* 
Aatiirioan war. Two kings, or rather tlieimdinslerer 
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platted and propagated ihe lore of liberty in the nexr 
world; the king of England hy shutting his ears and 
his heart against the continued and respectful repre- 
sentations of subjects at a distance from their native 
land, who had become numerous, rich, and powerful, 
through the resources of the soil they had fertilized ; 
and the king of France, by giving support to the 
people in rebellion against their ancient sovereign. 
Many young soldiers, belonging to the first faijfiilies of 
the couiitry, followed La Fayette's example, iand broke 
tiirough all Hie illusions of grandeur, andr all the 
charms of luxury', of amusements, and of love, to go 
and tender their courage and their information to the 
revolted Americans. Beaumarcbais, secretly seconded 
hy Messrs de Maurepas and de Vergennes, obtained 
pemrission to send out to the Americans supplies of 
arms and clothing. Franklin appeared at court in 
tiie dress of an American cultivator. His strait uh-: 
powdered hair, his round hat, his brown cloth coa^ 
Ibniied a contrast with the laced ' and embroidered 
eoats, and the powdered and perfumed headsr of the 
eoortiiera of Versailles. This novelty turned thle en- 
thusiastic heads of the women of France. Ulegan^ 
entertainments were given to Dr Franklin, who to the 
reputation of a most skilful physician, added the pa- 
triotic virtues which had invested him with the noble* 
character of an apostle of liberty. I was present at 
one of th^se enter&inments, when the most beautifol 
woman out of three hundred was selected to place i 
orowB of laurels upon the white head of the American 
philosof^er, and two kisses upon his cheeks. : Even 
in the palace 6f Versailles, Franklin's medallion was 
jlpld vkvAer the king's eye, in the exhibition of Sevres 
poscelaih. The legend of this medallion was 
• ' lErepuit ccclo fulmen, sceptrumque iyrannis. 

. .^^ The king never dedlared his opinion upon ta &i^^ 
thiisia^m, whjieh his correct judgment no dotibt led 
niin to blame: however the countess Diaba* haviqgi: 
^ keej^i^-to. her dwracter as' a woman of euperiof. 
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talent, entered with considerable warmth into the 
idolatry of the American delegate : a jest was played 
off upon her^ which was kept secret enough, and 
may give us some idea of the private sentiments of 
Louis Xyi. He had a vase de mat made at the S^vrea 
manufactory, at the bottom of which was a medallion 
with its fashionable legend ; and he sent the utensil to 
the countess Diana, as a new year's gift. The queen 
spoke out more plainly about the part France was 
taking respecting the independence of the American 
colonies^ and constantly opposed it. Far was. she 
from foreseeing that a revolution at such a distance 
could excite one, in which the day would come, when 
a misguided populace would drag her from her palace 
to a death equally unjust and cruel. She only saw 
something ungenerous in the method which France 
adopted of checking the power of England." 

We cannot forbear to add the following extract 
from ** Historical Anecdotes of the reign of Louis 
XVI," which contains some interesting particulars of 
the appearance and conduct of our author at this time. 
The negotiation with De Sartine is not mentioned by 
Franklin's grandson ; but the other parts being an-, 
thentic, as the reader will have seen, he must judge 
for himself of this : — 

'* Messrs Deane and Franklin, deputies from the 
insurgents in 1777, lived at Paris without retinue, 
without splendour, and without ostentation: they 
showed a citizen-like plainness. Dr Franklin was 
very much sought after, and constantly entertained, 
not only by his scientific brethren, but by all who 
could persuade him to visit them ; for he did not easilyv 
suffer himself to be drawn out, and lived in a state of 
privacy, which was supposed to have been enjoined 
him by his government. He dressed himself in the 
very plainest manner. His physiognomy was fine, and 
he constantly wore spectacles : he. had but little hair, 
and always wore a fur cap, no powder ; an air of 
cleanliness, linen perfectly white, and a brown coat« 
formed the whoto outw^rc^ ornament of his pejso&t 
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Hb obIj weiqion was a stick, wbick be earned ia iam 
hand. Powerfully solicited by Silas Deane and Frank* 
lis, tbe court of France began to take an interest ia 
Soturgent America. Beaumarcbais, wbo iatr^ed 
irttii the count de Maurepas, knew bow to pro& Iff 
circumstances. He was privately authorized to trade 
in arms with tbe Englisb colonies. They werepartly^ 
indebted for the unexpected advantage of tbe warlika 
atores necessary for their first campaign, to the In*^ 
fioenee and activity of that agent. Beaumarcbais 
gained immense sums by selling them, at a dear rate, 
his zeal and services, and laughed at the accusatiooi 
whether well or ill founded, of having sold them yraru 
Ottt arms and the worst stores of all kinds. Mr Deane, 
tired out by the delays and even excuses of M»de Sar* 
tine, then minister of the marine, wrote to him, that , 
unless within forty-eight hours he made up his i&ind. 
t» get the treaty of alliance between France and 
America signed, he would negotiate with England for 
& reconciliation. He adopted this hasty andirr^ular 
coarse without the participation of his colleague. Th«^ 
nmnent Dr Franklin beard of it, be thought all was 
lost. ' You have offended the court of France, imd 
rained America,' exclaimed the philosopher. ' Be 
easy till we get an answer,' replied the negotiator* 

* An answer ! we shall be thrown into the Bastile.' 

* That remains to be seen.' After tbe lapse of a fev- 
fa^nrs, M. de Sartine's chief secretary made bis ap* 
pearance. ^You are requested, gentlemen, to bold 
your^lves in readiness for an interview : at midnig}^ 
you will be called for.' 'At midnight!' cries Ih 
Franklin, the moment the secretary is gone : ' my 
prediction is verified i Mr Deane, you have rained 
aU.' They were of course sent §or at tbe i^pcHnted* 
hour.' Tbe American envoys got into a carrii^e^ aad 
reached a country house of M. de Sartine, five nulea 
from Paris, where be chose to receive them, tbe better 
tb hide this step under tbe veil of mystery^ Th^ 
VM» introduced to the minister; and the deelai^a^bofi 
mdmpmwkhlj dmmaied by Mr Dean waa wsfrng^ 
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sigtrad. The Amencan deputies retarned to Puris m 
trmmph, and Franklin confessed that in politics pa* 
tieiiee was not always the only thing to be relied cm.** 
^ On the intelligence of the capture of general Bur* 
goyne's army being confirmed in England, lord 
Chatham went to the house of Lords, to make a motion 
upon that subject,which he introduced with remarking, 
*^ that the king's speech at the opening of the session 
conyeyed general information of the measures in«* 
tended to be pursued, and looked forward to the pro-- 
bable occurrences which might be supposed to happen. 
He had that speech now in his hand, and a deep sense 
of the public calamity in his heart. They would botb 
co«operate to enforce and justify the measure he meant 
to propose. He was sorry to say, the speech contained a 
very unfaithful picture of the state of public affairs. 
This assertion was unquestionable ; not a noble lord in 
administration would dare to rise, and even so much aa 
controvert the fact. The speech held out a specious 
ontside, was full of hopes ; yet it was manifest, that- 
everything within and without, foreign and domestic, 
was full of danger, and calculated to inspire the moet^* 
melancholy forebodings. His lordship hoped, that 
this sudden call for their lordships' attention would 
be imputed to its true motive, a desire of obtainiii|f • 
their assistance in such a season of difficulty and 
danger; a season in which, he would be bound to 
maintain, a single moment was not to be Igst. It was' 
cnstomary, he said, for that house to offer an addresS' 
of condolence to his majesty upon any public misfor** 
tnne, as well as one of congratulation on any public 
success. If this were the usage of Parliament^ he never 
recollected a period at which such an address became 
more seasonable, or more necessary, than at present. 
If what was acknowledged in the other house werov 
true, he was astonished that some public notice was 
not taken of the sad, the melancholy disaster. Th^ 
report was, that the fact was acknowledged by personsin^ 
Ingii aiotiiority (tords Germain and North) f^M gemmi 
JmgojFBe «ml bis army were snsroimded^ sad obUgsd 
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to surresder themselyes prisoners of war to the pro« 
Tincids. He should take the account of this calami- 
tous event, as now stated, and ai^e upon it as a 
matter universally allowed to be true." He then la« 
mented the fate of Mr Burgoyne in the most pathetic 
^nns; and said, that gentleman's character, the 
glory of the British arms, and the dearest interests 
of this undone, disgraced country, had been all sacri*^ 
ficed to the ignorance, temerity, and incapacity of 
ministers. Appearances, he observed, were indeed 
dreadful; he was not sufficiently informed to decide 
on the extent of the numerous evils with which we 
were surrounded ; but they were clearly sufficient to 
give just cause for alarm to the most confident or 
callous heart. His lordship spoke in the most pointed 
^rms of the system, introduced within the last fifteen 
years at St James's, of breaking all public and family 
connexions, of extinguishing all public and private . 
principle. " A few men had got an ascendency, where 
no man should have a personal ascendency ; by the 
executive powers of the state being at their command, 
diey had been furnished with the mea^s of creating 
divisions. This brought pliable men, not capable 
men, into the highest and most responsible situations ; 
and to such men was the government of this once 
glorious empire now intrusted. The spirit of delu? 
sion had gone forth ; the ministers had imposed on 
the people ; parliament had been induced to sanctify 
the imposition ; false lights had been held out to the 
country gentlemen : they had been seduced into Uiq 
support of a most destructive war, under the impres- 
sion that the land tax would be diminished by the 
means of an American revenue. The visionary phan-s 
tpm, thus conjured up for the basest of all purposes, 
that of deception, was now about to vanish. He 
condemned the contents of the speech in the bitterest 
terms of reproach. He said it abounded with absur-* 
dity and contradiction. In one part it recommended 
fjgorous measures, pointing to conquest, or uncondi** 
tipnaldul^nission; while in another it pretended ta. 
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say, that peace was the real object, as soon as the de* 
luded multitude should return to their allegiance. 
Tills, his lordship contended, was the g^ssest and 
most insolent delusion. It was by this strange mixture 
of firmness and pretended candour, of cruelty and 
mercy, justice and iniquit)^, that this infatuated nation 
had been all along misled." 

Mr Fox was the first person to mention, in the house 
of Commons, that he had heard, from unquestionable 
authority, of a treaty having been signed at Paris, ten 
days berore, between France and the American colo- 
nies, whereby the former acknowledged and entered 
into an alliance with the latter as an independent 
state. Lord North reluctantly acknowledged that it 
was but too probable such a treaty was in agitation, 
though he had no authority to pronounce absolutely 
that it was concluded. 

The duke of Grafton, in the House of Peers, put the 
same question to ministers ; when lord Weymouth, the 
secretary of state, answered, ** that he knew nothing 
of any such treaty, nor had he received any authentic 
information of its being either in existence or in con* 
templation." But a few days afterwards lord North 
delivered a message from his sovereign to the (Com- 
mons, and lord Weymouth to the Upper House, in- 
forming them that ** a rescript had been delivered by 
the ambassador of his Most Christian Majesty, con*» 
taining a direct avowal of a treaty of amity, commerce, 
and alliance, recently concluded with America ; in 
consequence of which offensive communication, his 
majesty had sent orders to his ambassador to with« 
dr^w from that court; and relying on the zealous 
support of his people, he was prepared to exert all the 
force and resources of his kingdom, to repel so un^ 
provoked and so unjust an aggression." 

On the 7th April the duke of Richmond, in moving 
aii address to the throne, expressed his conviction of 
the necessity of acknowledging the American inde^ 
pendence. The discussion being adjourned until the 
next day, lord Chatham appeared for the last time im 
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Ul place in parliament, and was supported to his seat 
hf his son Mr William Pitt, and his son-in-law h>rd 
Ifahon. On rising to speak, he hegan by lamenting^ 
that his bodily infirmities had so long, and especially 
At so important a crisis, prevented his attendance on 
the duties of parliament. He declared that he had 
made an effort, almost beyond the powers of his con^ 
vtitutioft, t6 come down to the house on this day (per- 
haps the last time he should ever be able to enter its 
walls) to express the indignation he felt at an idea 
which he understood was gone forth, of yielding up 
the sovereignty of America! 

'* My loi^s, I rejoice that the grave has not closed 
upon me ; that I am still alive to lift up my voice 
against the dismemberment of this ancient and moat 
noble monarchy. Pressed down as I am by the load 
of infirmity, I am little able to assist my country itt 
this most perilous conjuncture ; but, my lords, while I 
have sense %nd memory, I will- never consent to de* 
prive the royal offspring of the house of Brunswicky 
the heirs of the princess Sophia, of their fairest in* 
heritance. Where is the man that will dare to advise 
auch a measure ? My lords, his majesty succeeded to 
•an empire as great in extent as its reputation was 
•unsullied. Shall we tarnish the lustre of this natioiiy 
-by an ignominious surrender of its rights and faireiftt 
possessions } Shall this great kingdom, that has sul> 
vived, whole and entire, the Danish depredations, thfe 
Scottish inroads, and the Norman conqaest— that has 
fitood the threatened invasion of the Spanish Armada 
—now fall prostrate before the house of Bourbon t 
Surely, my lords, this nation is no longer what it was. 
Shall people who, seventeen years ago, were the terror 
of the world, now stoop so low as to tell their ancient 
and inveterate enemy, ' Take all that we have, only 
yive us peace ?' It is impossible ! 

'' I wage war with no man, or set of men. I wish 
•for none of their employments ; nor would I co-qpe» 
mte with men who still persist in unretracted error, 
SDT who, instead of acting on a firm decisive; lino of 
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ooDAuet, kaU Iwfeiroeii two opimons, when dbwe h 
no middle path. In €rod's name, if it be abaolate^ 
ctecMsaiy to dedaie eiUi«r for peace or war, and Uie 
^Barraer cannot be preserved xntk bonoar, wbj is not 
1^ latter oommenced witboot besitation ? I am not» 
I eonfess, weU informed of ibe resources of ibia 
kingdom ; but I trust it bas still sufficient to maintaia 
ifes just rigbts, tbougb I know them not. But, my 
lords, any state is better tban despair. Let us at least 
make one effort ; and if we must fall, let us fall Uke 



After tbe defeat and surrender of Buigojrne, tbe 
body of tbe British troops took up their quarters 
in Philadelphia, and the Americans in Valley Forge. 

The treaties of alliance between America and France 
iFBTe published at Philadelphia in May, and caused 
^great public rejoicii^s. Sir Williaaa Howe returned 
to England, and sir Henry Clinton took the conmHuxd 
of the British army. 

Tbe commissioners arrived soon after from Engr* 
land with concessions, which however came too lat6 
to be accepted. The Briti^ troops removed to New 
York, and on ^e way were much harassed and dis* 
tressed by detachments from the Americans, and th^ 
jikdvanced corps under general Lee, who had recently 
lieen exchanged. At last they reached Sandy Hook 
JOB the 10th of June, whither lord Howe bad repaired 
with his fleet from the Delaware. At the latter plac^ 
a combined French and American force were, accordr 
ing to a plan furnished by Franklin, to have atr 
iempted to surprise his lordship; and the count 
4'£staing was placed in command of eleven ships of 
ike line, six frigates, and a considerable number of 
;troops, for that purpose. He sailed from Toukm, 
iSth April 1778 ; adverse winds however protmcted 
tbe voyage ; and on arriving at tbe Delaware, he found 
liis whole plan disconcerted. He now therefore sailed 
to Rhode Island, iDtending to attack the British fleet 
xn its coming out of harbour. Lord Howe followed, 
aad made several efforts to bring the French to action ; 
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but the fleets were parted by a storm. The French 
admiral now took refuge in the bay of Boston, and on 
the whole much disappointed the Americans by his 
conduct at this season. The day he sailed from New* 
port harbour, the American Sullivan had landed on 
Rhode Island, and began an attack on the British 
Works ; but the departure of the French, and the ap* 
pearance of the British fleet, disconcerted his plan^ 
and he found it necessary to retreat. Lord Howe, 
Ending the French protected by strong land batteriea 
in Boston, now retired in his turn to Rhode Island^ 
mnd shortly afterwards at New York resigned his 
. ^command. The only thing the French accomplished 
this year in favour of America, was the capture of the 
island of Dominica. 

About this time the American royalists, and some 
Indians under the command of colonel Butler, appeared 
"upon the Susquehannali, attacked Wyoming, todt 
the garrison of the principal fort, and committed th« 
most shocking cruelties throughout all the settlement, 
^e provincials, on the other hand, invaded the 
Canadian territories on the Mississippi, and exacted 
irom the people oaths of allegiance to the United 
States. 

Colonel Campbell, in the close of the year, detached 
^th a force by sir Henry Clinton, invaded the pro* 
Tince of Georgia, defeated the Americans, took 
Savannah, with the fort, garrison, town, and shippings 
«ad reduced finally the whole province, while the 
American general withdrew into South Carolina. 

The war was attended in the year 1779 with ji0 
very remarkable occurrences. The arrival of the 
4X>unt d'Estaing on the coast of Georgia is the most 
worthy of observation. He took St Vincent, Granada, 
and Rhode Island, and attempted Savannah, but was 
repulsed with loss. He then repaired with part of his 
«hip8 to France, and sent the remainder to the West 
Incues. 

In addition to fleets and armies, France liberally 
supplied both stores and money to the Amerir 
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j^VBL iMose* by which meana Dr Franklin was em«H 
|N>wered to uphold the credit of the new republic in 
Sarope, to provide assistance for American prisonera 
in England, &c. 

In the year 1778, our plenipotentiary also endea* 
ttmred to complete an alliance between the United 
Statea and Spain ; for which especial purpose Mr Ja^ 
was sent to him by Congress as a colleague ; and lord 
^orth had the mortification, in the close of the ensuing 
session of parliament, to apprize the house of intended 
hostilities from that quarter. 

. Dr Franklin, during the whole of his residence in 
Paris, was considered as amongst the most important 
personages of the court. When the emperor Joseph 
n, brother to the queen, arrived in that ca^Mtal on % 
visit to his sister, he endeavoured, throi^h the abb6 
Niccoli, to obtain an interview with "Dr Franklin 
^hich should appear accidental. An appointment 
was accordingly made at the abbe's house; but the 
affair, it is suj^sed, becoming known, numbers of other 
persons continued to call on that minister at the sam^ 
time, which prevented the emperor's attendance ; he 
afterwards went, understanding they were gone ; but 
Franklin was then gone also. 

His station at this time had also its difficulties. Mr 
Silas Deane had been for some time recalled by Con« 
gress, for having made improper contracts with office|r« 
and others desirous of serving in the American anny | 
and Franklin had numerous applications of the samf 
kind. He declares that such applications were mul* 
tiplied to his perpetual torment ; every post brought 
him numerous written solicitations, and every day nu« 
merous visitants ; so that his general wish to oblige 
was put severely to the test, and his ingenuity fre* 
quently taxed to dispose of them* ^^ If I could gratify 
all," he says, '* or even the most of them, it would be « 
pleasure; but," he adds, *' you can have no conception 
how I am harassed. All my friends are sought out, 
and teased to tease me. Officers of all ranksj,^ in al^ 
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Aeptrtin«nt8> ladies ^reat and small, li^emAesffrohmtA 
risiters, weary me from morning tillniglit. Ifth&t9* 
§oirt jovL hare the least remaining kindness fdr me^ inf 
dear friend, let this your twenty-third application b« 
your last." 

*' No person however," as Dr Stnber sa3rs, ^ cooli 
Bare been found so capable of rendering effectire 8«r« 
irice to the United States at the court of Franee aft 
Dr Franklin. He was well known as aphilo8<^er; 
and he never wholly discontinued either his aaq^eri* 
n^ents, or his correspondence upon philosophical sub* 
jects. His character was held in the highest eati* 
snation, and his enemies could not prevail upon him 
to forfeit it. He was received with the greatest marldl 
of respect by the literary characters ; imd this respect 
was extended amongst all classes of men. His per^ 
(Kmal influence was hence very considerable. To the 
effects of this were added those of various perform* 
ances which he published, tending to establiah the 
credit and character of the Unit^ States. To hk 
exertions in this way may in no small degree be as* 
eribed the success of the loans negotiated in Holland 
and France, which greatly contributed to bringing tlie 
war to a happy conclusion." 

One ingenious piece of this kind is entitled, '* Com- 
parison of Great Britain and America as to credit m 
1V77,** and opens with these observations : — ^* In boi^ 
towing money, a man's credit depends on some or all 
irf the following particulars :— 

** First, his known conduct respecting former lotBS, 
lind his punctuality in discharging them. 

* Secondly, his industry. 

** Thirdly, his frugality. 

** Fourthly, the amount and the certainty of his ii^ 
Forney and the freedom of his estate irom the inemn* 
brances of prior debts. 

•*FifHily, his well-founded prospects of greater 
future ability, by 1^ improvement of his ^sttfte in 
talue^ KtA by aids from others^ 
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^'SixftUirt fakkEiotmpniddiice in maaagiiig hit g^ 
-oenl a^Biurs, and the iivuntage they will jHTobab^ 
•ffecnve from the Iqah which he desires. 

'* SftTeiiitklj, his known probity* and honest character^ 
laanifosted by his voluntary discharge of debts whicb 
he could not hare been legally compelled to pay. The- 
isurcunaataDees whioh give credit to an iridividml ougH 
io have, and will have, their weight upon the lendex^B 
of monay to pubiic bodies or nations. If then we con* 
isider anid compare Britain and Amerijpa, in these se« 
rtanl particulars, upon the question^ ^ To which is if; 
aa&st to lend money V " &c. 

Ha then discusses the facts relating to the credit pf 
the two countries, under these heads. Respecting 
irngality he says smartly — '^ ABrUish minister lately 
ixmiputed, that the whole expense of the Americans, 
in th^r civil government over three millions of people 
amounted to but 70,000/. sterling, and drew from 
thence a conclusion, that they ought to be taxed until 
their enense was equal in proportion to that wl^ich 
It costs Britain to govern eight millions. He had op 
idea of a coitf rary conclusion, that if three millions 
iBAy be well governed for 70»000/. eight millions may 
be as well governed for three times that sum, and that 
therefore the expense of his own government should 
be diminished. In that corrupted nation no man ia 
•fihamed of being concerned in lucrative g&vernmerU 
/o^, in which the public money is egregiously misr 
applied and squaiuiered, the treasury pillaged, and 
more munerous and heavy taxes accumulated, to the 
jgreat oppressicm of the people. But the prospect ^ 
a greater number of such jobs by a war is an induce* 
m^ with many to cry out for war upon all occasional 
and to oppose every proposition of peace. Hence th^e 
constant increase of the national debt, and the abso^ 
kite improbability of its ever being disdbarged." 

We now resume oar sketch of American operationa. 
in the ffiusimerof 1780, the combined fleets of France 
and Spain felLin with a fleet of BngUsh merchants 

11 6 
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"lAipB, 9xA cfttried five East lodiamen, and ihy West 
Jndiamen, into the port of Cadiz, Tbese yesselSy he*' 
sides trading commodities, had on board amsy artil^ 
lery, military stores, and soldiers. A great part of a 
fleet bound for Quebec was also taken by Americas 
privateers on the banks of Newfoundland. 

On the 11th of July, a French squadron landed six 
thousand troops at Rhode Island, which joined the 
provincial army, but acted under the command of thai 
French count, Rochambeau. At Camden however, 
on the 15th of August, lord Comwallis attacked and 
dispersed a force under general Gates, of nearly tw^ 
thousand men; colonel Tarleton also surprised the 
Americans at Catawba, and routed them with con^ 
siderable loss. On the other hand, colonel Fei^uson, 
who had been despatched by lord Comwallis, to infest 
the borders of North Carolina, was killed, one hun^ 
dred and fifty of his men left dead upon the field, axd^ 
^ight hundred taken prisoners. 

But the sensation produced by these operations 
was trivial in comparison with another military event 
which occurred in the close of this year, and which Dr 
Franklin, with every other American patriot, felt 
deeply. Major-general Arnold, who was nc^ exceeded 
in courage or ability by any officer in the American 
service, disgraced himself at this time by an act of 
deliberate treachery, unparalleled in the history of 
modem warfare. Being in command at West Point, 
he entered into negotiation with general Clinton, to 
deliver up that important post, with the troops under 
his command, to the British army situated on the 
north of the Hudson River. This point commanded 
the communication between the western and southern 
states, and would, in the hands of the British, 
have enabled them, in conjunction with Rodney's 
fleet, to turn their whole force against the French 
fleet at Rhode Island. This important scheme was 
conducted and foiled in the following manner. Sir 
Henry Clinton having selected major Andr^ his ad<> 
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}S&al«g«iienil, Ibr iAe purpose of negotiattilg^ wicb 
AnuHd, that oiffioer inn landed from a British skvip 
of war, in the might of the «lst of September, elose 
hf the American camp, through which he was con* 
.ducted by Arnold in person, and remained there in 
^concealment all the next day. General Arnold, hariiy 
fiimished him with exact returns of the tnx^s and 
c»:dnanee, now assisted to disguise him as a peasant, 
provided him with a horse and passport, and sent bias 
throi^h a remote part of the camp, to explore bis way 
back to New York by land. He passed the out-posts 
of the American army in safety ; but when the mom* 
ing appeared, three young volunteers, who were 
making their way thither, examined his passport, and 
being suspicious with regard to its regularity, deterw 
mined upon leading him to head-quarters, especially 
when he unwisely confirmed these suspicions by offer- 
ing them a large sum of money to let him pass unmo* 
lested. Here the papers found upon him in Arnold's 
hand^writing (containing the latest information of 
what had passed in the American councils of war) 
decided the character of his enterprise ; which how- 
ever he managed to deny or disguise, until Arnold 
knew the fact of his being taken, and had time to es<» 
cape. The melancholy fate of Andr^ is well known : 
general Washington, assisted by the more experienced 
French generals, adjudged him by a court-martial to 
suffer death as a spy; while such are the different in- 
terpretations of the law of honour in military matters, 
that the British government erected a monument to 
bis memory in Westminster abbey ; and Arnold was 
rewarded with the commission of a brigadier-general, 
a considerable sum of money*, and an annuity of £500 
a year, settled upon his wife and children. It needs 
only to be added here, that Arnold seems to have been 
a man of expensive habits, that he had been accused of 

• The Amerieu crviiera eaptared a vetMl containlnff a copy of Arnoldli 
letter to an agent in England, by which it appears that the porchate-moneyof 
thia «iH|iMtlioiuiW« traitor waa MOO/, 
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4Nclortibn aadpecQlatimi some time btfiMre* and liad 
•eTenbeenrqprimandedbyacoiirt-iiuirtiaL ReseatoHat 
there/ore against the Rq>ablicaii aatiboritiea BomoB to 
have rankled in his breast; and WaaUiigtoa waa 
idiearly mitled by his admiration of military talani, 
irhen he imprudently placed such a man in so imports 
ant a command. 
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CHAP. XI. 



llnaidiB dMiroos «r rctarniaK home.— His appUeation for recall r«fa8«d.-« 

AttempU of Great Britain to ascertidn his ideas of a peace.— Aaxioas to 

- daltck Anwrica flnom France.— Tbeii to qualify ker aekaowledged Ind«. 

. paadcace. — Year 1781 decides tlie war in favoor of Ameriea.—Lord Cora* 



Defence of Paul Jones, &c.— Britisii bouse of Commons resolve to dis- 
, ««0tteM the war^— Coiiinuision of Franhlin and liis colleagues to treat for 

peace. — Mr Jones arrives at Pans. — His ingenious proposition.— Great 

Britahi opens nesotiations with Mr Adams and DrFrankIiB.~Mr Oswald's 
. niaaioB.— Mr Onrvelin, — Mr Oswald's second mission and full power.— 

Frelimfnaries of peace signed between the United States and Great 



AtAHKLiN sbout this time felt a great desire to 
retam to America; he had completely established a 
firm and moert important friendship between the court 
of France and the United States, and applied to Con« 
grass to appoint his successor. The trade of a 
flunister had pretty well tired him out, and he wished 
for a little repose, he said, '' before he went to sleep 
lor good and all." That ^* peace seeming at a greater 
dktance to him than the end of his days, he grew im- 
patient ; but that yet he would not quit the service 
of hia country, if he did not sincerely believe she 
wmild easily find an abler man." He therefore, in his 
letter of March 1 3, 1 78 1 , applied to the president of the 
Congress for a recall; but this, in the present state of 
tiieir affairs, they very wisely declined giving, and 
aitared him respectfully, that when peace should be 
B«io, if he persisted in the same request, it should be 
goiroiied with. 

We therefore find him again appbfing himself to 
llie duties of his embassy, and ought here perhaps to 
Hotiee, that from the early part of the year 1778, tiie^ 
Aridsh government had by Tmrioas methods endea« 
toared to ascertain his views npoD the subject of peace. 
MrEitttton, secretary, to the Moravian society, a* 
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old friend of Franklin in England, was one of the 
agents in these attempts. Mr Hartley, William Pal- 
teney, esq., and William Alexander, esq., were others. 
Much as his e£fbrts and influence while in England had 
been contemned, it was clearly upon the personal cha* 
racter and good disposition of Franklin toward peace, 
that the British ministry depended, and that at last^ 
m fact, a party of amiable private gentlemen conci* 
liated the interests of Europe and America, and ter- 
minated a warfare which had involved the greater 
jpart of the civilized world. 

Great Britain in the first instance was very anxioos 
to detach America from her alliance with France ; but 
the American plenipotentiaries were equally, and very 
properly, firm in abiding by that alliance. America, 
Franklin said, had been treated in France with a 
eordiality, respect, and affection, which she had never 
experienced in England, when she had most desired 
it. That she had been forced and driven into the 
arms of France. '' She v/ks a dutiful and virtupua 
daughter/' said he to his friend Hartley ; '* a cruel, 
mother-in-law turned her out of doors, defamed her, 
and sought her life : all the world knows her inno- 
cence and takes her part, and her friends hope soon, 
to see her honourably married : (the treaties of com- 
merce and alliance with France were not at this time 
publicly known :) they can never persuade her return: 
and submission to so barbarous an enemy. In her 
future prosperity if she forget and forgive, it will 
be all that can be reasonably expected of her." 

At subsequent periods England earnestly sought for 
peace on any terms short of a full acknowledgment 
of American independence. One of lord Chatham's 
latest plans as a statesman was of this description. 
When he last appeared in the house of iiords, his bro- 
ther lord Temple said to him, " You have forgotten tot 
mention what we have been talking about Shall I 
get up V* Lord Chatham replied, ''No no, I will do it. 
%-and-by." The conversation alluded to, respected 
9k two-fold plan for the recovery of America^ the first 
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part of wfaicb was, to renew the former bold efforts of 
Great Britain against France, and to endeavour to 
mi^e an impression upon her on the continent of 
Europe ; the other was to form a treaty of anion with 
the Americans, that America should make peace and 
war in concert with Great Britain, hoist the British 
flag, and use the king's name in all her courts of 
justice. 

George III, on the death of lord Rockingham, itf 
said to have declared to lord Shelboume, that '* neveif 
hut with his crown and life would he totally relin* 
quish the sovereignty of America." 

These plans and protestations however only availed 
to retard the negotiation, which every year and every 
month seemed to be likely to bring better terms for 
America. 

We may now therefore advert to other alli<« 
ances which America was successful in forming, and 
to the remaining events of the war. In September, 
1780, the hostile feelings of the states of Holland to- 
wards Great Britain were developed by a singular 
circumstance. The American packet. Mercury, having 
been captured by a British frigate, Mr Laurens, late 
president of the American Congress, was found on 
board ; and his papers, which had been thrown into the 
sea, but dexterously regained, disclosed the sketch of 
a treaty of amity and commerce between the States* 
General and the American provinces. The ez-president 
was brought to England on the 6 th Oct., and committed 
to close confinement in the Tower under a charge of 
high treason. On his examination he declined an** 
fiWering questions ; but his papers furnished sufficient 
information of the projected treaty which he was 
bringing to a conclusion with M. Van Berkel, the 
grand pensionary ; and sir Joseph Yorke, the British 
ambassador at the Hague, was instructed to lay them 
before the States*General, with a strong memorial re- 
specting such a correspondence being carried on with 
his majesty's rebellious subjects. To this no answer 
was immediately given ; but a counter^remonstrance 
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irat aiuid« by the Dutch maaoBter ia London^ respect* 
img ecsne violence eaid to have been committed in tfaa 
Dutch West India Islands. On a second memorial 
hmg slighledi sir Joseph Yorke was in December 
Mdered to withdraw from the Hague, and war was 
dedared against Holland. Thus was Great Britaia, 
without any foreign alliance, with a divided ministry 
and a discontented people, involved in war not only 
with America, but with almost the whole . civilised 
worlL She was indeed " the devoted deer" of tiba 

" Beset with every ill but that of fear." 

The y^ir 1781 was the decisive one of the Ameri« 
ean oontest. It opened with favourable prospects to 
the British arms. Lord Comwallis, being reinforce4 
with two thousand six hundred men from England, had 
completely reduced South Carolina, and entertained 
the hope of effectually co-operating with sir Henry 
Clinton in the north, so that he should be able to tra* 
verse the interjacent provinces, and penetrate into 
Virginia. Much was expected by him, at this time, 
from what he thought the reviving spirit of loyalty iii 
the Carolinas, and what he heard from the traitor 
Arnold of the weakness and disaffection of the troops 
under Washington. His lordship accordingly, in tha 
month of January, moved forward to the borders^ 
between the rivers Broad and Catawba. Colonel 
Morgan advanced up the river Pacplet, and general 
Tarleton'was directed to attadc the American gene* 
ral Morgan as early as possible. The latter, after 
retreating as far as the banks of the Broad river, 
took up his stand for an engagement on the 18th 
January. ^ On the first charge he threw the finrces of 
Tarleton into complete disorder, and defeated themi 
with gnatt loes to the British* Upon this, lord Com* 
waiUs despatched part of his army on a fruitless ex* 
pedttion to intercept Morgan; but disappointed in over* 
taking him, he concentrated his force, and pursued 
feneial Green, who had succeeded general Gates ii^ 
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-^e Ai&erican service. The Itttter retfe^tiiig, a loU- 
-noBie niarch emraed, whicb brought both armiee lo 
the neighbourhood of Guilford in North Carolina. 
Herd) <mi the 15th March, the force onder general 
Ck'een suddenly appeared before Comwallis, drawn vp 
hk order of battle. Its numbers much escceeded his oim ; 
■Imt after a long and obstinate contest, the firiti^ 
were victorious ; and upon this isolated fact of a 
present victory the British ministers constructed the 
king's speech of the year, holding out the most flat- 
tering prospects. 

The victors however had to boast of no permanent 
triumph. The battle cost lord Cornwallis nearly one- 
•tiurd of his fatigued troops, and the remainder were 
compelled immediately to withdraw from the scene of 
aetaon to Wilmington, leaving the woimded on the 
4ield to the care of the enemy. This long and disas* 
-tffOiis march through woods and morasses^ in a wild, 
bihdspitable, and hostile country, occupied him nntil 
^e 7th April, and deprived him of an equal number 
•^th the battle. 

- From this place his lordship, pursuing the original 
plan of the campaign, marched with his main force 
into Virginia, leaving lord Rawdon alone in Carolina 
lio watch the motions of general Green ; when so ill 
'4Nmtrived were the British movements, that the offers 
•of a body of American loyalists to join the army 
conld not be received, as the British general had no 
means of equipping or maintaining them. In an 
siction however at Hobkirk's Hill, lord Rawdon fully 
maintained the character of his country's troops for 
l^allantry ; Green was posted in an advantageous po« 
sition with two thousand men, whom his lordship 
attacked with about half that number, and killed or 
dispersed five hundred of the enemy. Had he been 
aupported, the most important results might have eiiF* 
amed ; but his little band was reduced to eight hua^ 
.^«d, and the Americans were daily increasing. Ill 
haalth in the autumn of this year compelled k«d 
•HawdoA to retire from the command ;. and Green aa 
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die Stii September attacked colonel Stiiart» his sue* 
eeffor, and drove the British forces into Charles- 
ton. 

Ckymwallis in the mean ^e had proceeded north* 
ward with little or no opposition, destroying all the 
•tores and military resources of the Americans in hk 
way, as far as Petersburgh in Virginia. At Hali- 
fax he defeated a small force of the Americans, and 
found on the 80th May a reinforcement of eighteen 
hundred men, which had been despatched from head- 
quarters by sir Henry Clinton. No considerab^ 
force now remained for him to encounter in Virginiat 
but that under the marquis La Fayette ; and lord Coriir 
wallis therefore expressed in his despatches the moat 
confident hopes of quickly recovering the province. . 

But the military genius of Washington was medi- 
tating a plan before which the ablest British com- 
manders were destined to bow. Aware of their de- 
signs, and that general Clinton had intercepted many 
of the American despatches, he contrived to send 
letters in various directions, stating his design of hoor 
mediately attacking New York, and that in his opi- 
nion the only way to save Viiginia was, to concentrate 
the troops of America and I^ance in an effort upon 
these head-quarters of the enemy. Having contrived 
that these letters should fall into the hands of the 
British, he still farther diverted their, attention from 
his real plan, by affecting to reconnoitre the island of 
New York, taking plans of their works in company 
with his officers, and attended by engineers, even 
under the occasional fire of the enemy. 

That real and masterly plan was, to form a junction 
by forced marches with La Fayette ; and while gene- 
ral Clinton was preparing to receive him at New 
York, to overwhelm lord Cornwallis in Virginia; 
especially as he could now rely upon the French fleet 
under de Grasse acting in concert with him. The 
latter indeed arrived first at the scene of action. 
Washington, havii^ led his enemy into utter miscon- 
ception of his intentions, commenced his march to- 
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jr^ the Bwih on the IMh of August ; and httmw 
hj3 juncjtion with the French, as designed, he in the 
following month, mth an army of twentyone thou- 
sand men, surrounded lord Comwallis in York-town, 
whose force did not exceed six thousand. We give 
the result in the words of an inteligent historian of 
the reign of George III :— 

'•p^ceiving it impossible that sir Henry Clinton 
coula be so completely outwitted as he evidently 
was, lord Comwallis expected speedy succours, and 
made the most vigorous dispositions for defending 
himself till they should arrive ; he contraeted his posts, 
and concentrated his means of defence; while the 
wiemy instantaneously occupied those posts which the 
British general had abandoned. Tlie trenches were 
opened by both armies in t)ie night between the 6th 
and 7th of October ; the batteries were covered with 
little less than a hundred and sixty pieces of heavy 
ordnance ; and their attacks were carried on with the 
utmost enei"gy. In a few days most of the British 
guns were silenced, and the defence rendered hope- 
less. An express however having arrived from 
New York, informing lord Comwallis that he might 
rely on receiving immediate succours, he strenuously 
persevered in his resistance. Two redoubts on the 
left of the British greatly impeded the progress of 
the siege. The second parallel of the enemy now 
being finished, they resolved to open their batteries 
on those works on the 14th of October. The British 
forces employed every effort to defend the fortifica* 
tions, but were overborne by the immense superiority 
of the hostile numbers. Lord Comwallis saw that it 
would be impossible to withstand a general assault, for 
which the enemy was now prepared ; and finding no 
succours likely to arrive, and himself surrounded oi^ 
every side, he conceived a design of forcing his way 
through a part of the enemy, and making his escape - 
iNut on mature deliberation, he found it would be 
impossible to effect it. Thus hemmed in by a very 
superior army, through no tashn«99 gf bkown^ bnt by 
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tie skilftil and vigorous execution of ihe concerted' 
plan, this brave general had no alternative but either^ 
to sacrifice his gallant army without answering any 
purpose, or to surrender. On the latter of these he 
at last resolved, and on the 19th of October stiiv 
rendei^d by an honourable capitulation. The army, 
consisting of between five and six thousand men, 
capitulated to general Washington ; but such was the 
number of sick and wounded, that there were only 
three thousand eight hundred capable of bearings 
arms. The vessels in the harbour surrendered to 
count de Grasse. At length sir Henry Clinton aet 
out from New York, to attempt to relieve lord Com* 
wallis. Two months after the departure of Washing- 
ton, Rochambeau had left him at liberty to proceed 
to the relief of the distressed army. He brought 
with him seven thousand land forces, vnth a fieet 
\«4]ich, now reinforced by admiral Digby, consisted • 
of twenty-five ships of the line. He had previously 
informed lord Cornwallis, that the fleet might be bx^ 
pected to sail from New York on or about the 5tll 
October ; and afterwards, from the assurances given 
him by the admiral, that it might pass the bar by 
the 12th October, wind and weather permitting. Yet 
the fleet did not finally leave Sandy Hook till the 
Iftth, the day on which lord Cornwallis surrendered. 
Tbe troops were embarked, and the fleet put to sea ^ 
and it was with extreme mortification that, when it 
at^rived off the coast of Virginia on the 84th of th#' 
month, they received such accounts of the unfortunate ' 
a'rmy as led them to believe that their fate was de«» 
elded. They however lingered off the mouth of the 
Chesapeake, until the fact was placed beyond all dis- 
pute ; and as the relief of lord Cornwallis and His 
army had been the sole object of the expedition, tiie^ 
admiral resolved to return to New York. The last 
letter written by lord Cornwallis to the comRHiBder^ 
in^chief, acquainting him with the surrender of thie 
fbrts York and Olouoester, and relating the caneee 
ttat led to^ that event, wkh th^ inothKe^ wkich bii^ 
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^biueneid Ui own coadaot, produced a difhrenee b«^ 
iween them^ which tenmnalea in an appeal to the public. 
' «c Such was the fate of the gallant southern amy 
tod its brave comaiander, frcnn whose skilful enter- 
prise and well«eamed reputation the most sanguine 
lu>pes were entertained, that the most valuable of the 
eolonies would be recovered, and that the war witb 
them would be brought to a suocessfnl termination* 
The experience which he had derived during his resi* 
deoce tiiere, fully satisfied him that the i^ormation 
on which the minister and his adherent relied, re- 
spectixig the friendly disposition of the Americans to- 
wards this country, was utterly unfounded ; that every 
attempt to recover the country through the Americans 
themselves was chimerical, as much as every idea of 
reducing it by force. He was now ccmvinced that the 
plan had been concerted upon mistaken principles, 
and he had himself fatally learned, that though he and 
tiie troops under his command had done their utmost, 
there was almost an equal deficiency of support and 
oo-operation for its execution. The surrender at York- 
town was the concluding scene of o£fensive war with- 
America. All the profuse expenditure of British 
wealth, all the mighty efforts of British power, all the 
splendid achievements of British valour, though 
guided by British talents and skill, proved ineffectual : 
^e momentous exertions of a war so wasteful of blood 
and treasure were for ever lost.*' 
- Dr Franklin, still in Paris, was not inattentive to 
the necessity of keeping alive the public mind in 
Burope to the injuries of Americtt. Recollecting the 
success of his '* Prussian Edict,'' he printed, at a private 
press of his own, a fictitious " Supplement to the Bos- 
ton Independent Chronicle." This purported ta con* 
tain a letter, dated Albany, March Tth, from a capCain 
Gerrish, of the New England militia, which described 
e^^ht large packages of Scalps, said to have been 
intercepted by him in their passage £n>m the Indian 
al^ of Great Britain to that country. No^ 1 cen- 
tfriwd fccty-three scalps of Aasevicaaseldiefs k^M^ 
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to difiereiit battles, and siztf-twD of fiumers kiUedt 
in their own hoases. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, contained 
two hnndred and ninety-seven scalps pf farmers 
Idlled under various circumstances, and appearing by 
the hair to have been in the prime of life, there being 
but sixty^seven g^ey heads among them ; Nos. 5, 6, 
and 7, scalps of women, boys and girls ; No, 89 those 
of infants :--ottr author adorning the story of their 
several deaths with circumstances of horror, said to 
be designated by the various Indian marks upon 
them. 

He also published, about this time, a popular de- 
fence of the proceedings of the celebrated Paul 
Jones, who had been described by sir Joseph Yorke 
to the States-General as a pirate of Scotland and a 
rebel«subject. This adventurer, holding a commo* 
dore's commission from the Congress, had been of 
essential service to America, in the extensive depre- 
dations he committed upon British commerce, and his 
QCcasional descents upon the coasts of England, . 

The negotiations had proceeded tardily, as we have 
seen, to the close of the year 1781. Gre^t Britain, 
at the commencement of 1782, endeavoured to. en* 
gage America in a separate treaty of peace; but to thU 
Dr Franklin and his colleagues steadily'objected ; and 
here the whole business might have been for yeara 
suspended, but for a resolution carried by Opposition 
in the house of Commons — ^that the further prosecu- 
tion of offensive war on the continent of North Ame- 
rica was fatal to the interests of Great Britain :-Trft 
resolution accelerated doubtless by the late successes 
of the Americans. On March 4th, in reply to a favour- 
fible answer from his majesty, the house declared it 
would consider as enemies to his majesty and the 
country all who should attempt to advise the reduc- 
ing of the revolted colonies to obedience by force.. 
A fortnight afterwards, lord North declared in parlia- 
ment that his administration was at an end. 

Although the American plempotentiaries in France. 
if9te b<ilh jeidQus of the sincerity of « higher pow^i:^ 
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that of ministers in Great Britain, events tending t6» 
irards peace were now succeeding each other rapidly. 
The British ministers inquired, through Mr R. Penn, 
tehether any person or persons in Europe were conft- 
missioned by Congress to treat of peace, whether 
they would receive an appointed commissioner for 
that purpose, and mention a place for meeting, &c. 
This application ^as forwarded by Mr Penn to J. 
Adams, esq., the American minister at the Hague, 
who referred the inquirer to Dr Franklin. Adams 
however had the true spirit of a British negotiator in 
him, when he said to Franklin, speaking of this appli- 
cation, " The only use of all this, I think, is to strike 
decisive strokes at New York and Charleston. 
There is no position so advantageous for negotiation, 
as when we have all our enemy's army prisoners," 

The same year, in the month of June, Mr Jones, 
afterwards the celebrated sir William Jones, and 
his friend Mr Paradise, arrived in Paris, with the 
purpose of proceeding to America ; a journey, the 
object of which was said to have been on the part 
of the former professional, but his real motives 
were supposed to have been more particularly con- 
nected with the pending negotiations. Mr Jay, at 
least, the American minister to the court of Spain, 
surmised this from some observations which fell 
from Mr Jones^ and which led him to conclude that 
his object was to sound important persons in or con- 
nected with America, as to the possibility of yet ne- 
gotiating a peace on terms short of an absolute afc- 
knowledgraent of the independence of the colonies. 
This conjecture was confiimed by his having put 
into the hands of Dr Franklin the following piece r^— 

' «*A FRAGMENT OF POLYBIUS. 

" From his Treatise on the Athenian Government. 
** Athens had long been an object of universal admi- 
ration, and consequently of envy ; her navy was invin- 
cible, her commerce extensive; Europe and Asia 
sui^U«d her with wealth j of her citizens aU were m- 
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trepid, nMay virtuous, but somo too raudi infeote^ 
with principles unfiayourable to freedom. Hence an 
oligarchy was in great measure established ; craok«# 
counsels were thought supreme wisdom; and tk« 
Athenians, havii^ lost their true relish for their owa 
freeidom, began to attack that of their colonies and 
of the states which they had before protected I Theis 
arrogant claims of unlimited dominion had compelled 
the Chians, Coans» Rhodians, and Lesbians, to join 
with nine other smaller communities in the soeial 
war, which they began with inconceivable ardour, and 
continued, surpassing all example, and almost suv-* 
passing belief. They were openly assisted by Mau^ 
solus, king of Caria, to whose metropolis the united 
islands had sent a philosopher named £leuthere<>% 
eminent for the deepest know^ledge of nature, the 
most solid judgment, the most approved virtue, and 
most ardent zeal for general liberty. The war had 
been supported for three years with infinite exertions 
of valour on both sides, with deliberate firmness o» 
the part of the allies, and with unabated violence on, 
the part of the Athenians, who had nevertheless de-> 
apatched commissioners to Rhodes with intent to pro« 
pose terms of accommodation ; but the states (perhajift 
too pertinaciously) refused to hear any proposal what«> 
ever, without a previous recognition of their total io* 
dependence by the magistrates and people of Athbnv^ 
It was not long after this, that an Athenian, who Juid 
been a pupil of Isasus together with DemostheneSy 
and begun to be known in hi» country as a pleader q£ 
cwiaesy wafl led by some affairs of his clients to ther 
capital of Caria. He was a ^lan unauthorized, ntt»« 
employed, unconnected; independent in his cireum>» 
stances as much as in his principles ; admitting no 
governor, under providence, but the kws; and no 
laws but those which justice and virtue had dictated^ 
which wisdom approved, which his country had freely 
enacted. He had been known at Atk&m- to the sage^ 
filimthezeoa; and their a^quainCasce beiag renewed^ 
lie Bonetuaee^ took OGce8iQi& in tbeiv oon^^ersatkam 
tft^lanint. tfae* increeeing calaiBitiee of wior^aiid tt 
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^zpiess Mat .tsger desire of making a, general pe«ee 
im svcfa terms as «»)»/<£ prodsce ike greatest good from 
ike yreatesi evil; for 'this/ said het 'wouM be a 
-work not unworthy of th« divine attributes ; and if 
itiortals could effect it, they would act like those be-' 
neficent beings whom Socrates believed to be th^ 
constant friends and attendants of our species.' 

** He added, ' As to the united natioids, I applaud^ 
aimire, and almost envy them ; I am even tempted to> 
wish that I had been born a Chian or a Rhodian ; 
"bat let them Be satisfied with th« prize of virtue which 
tiiey have already obtained. I will yield to none of 
your countrymen, my friend, in my love oi liberty ;^ 
Imt she seems more lovely to my eyes when she cornea 
hand^iu'^hand with peace. From that union we can 
expect nothing but the highest happiness of which our 
nature is capable ; and it is an union which nothing 
now obstructs but— a mere word. 

*' * Let the confederates be contented with the sub' 
sta$kee of that independence which they have asserted^ 
and the word will necessarily ibllow. 

** * Let them not hurt the natural, and perhaps not 
reprehensible, pride of Athens^ nor demand any con«* 
cession that may sink in the eyes of Greece a nation 
to whom th«y are and must be united in language, in 
Uood, in manners, in interests, in pnndples. Glory 
ia to a lAtton what reputation is to an individual ; it* 
ia not an empty sound, but important and esseiktial. 
It will be glorious in Athens to acknowledge her 
encft m attempting to reduce the islands, but an ac-- 
kaiowledgment of her inability to reduce them (if she 
be unable) will be too public a confession of weakness, 
and her rank among the states of Greece wHl instantly 
W lowered. 

^^ ^But,whateverl might advise, if my advice had tmf' 
cbance of being taken, this I know, and positively 

Cuiunce,— tluit while Athene is AtheaSt her prou^ 
brave citioenB will, never ejtpreedy reeognfee the 
ndepend^ice of the islands; their resoufces are no 
aeubt^ exkauatibtey bat will not be exkaaited ia th# 
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lives of us and our children. In this resolution all 
parties agree : I, who am of no party, dissent from 
them ; but what is a single voice in so vast a multi* 
tude ? Yet the independence of the united states was 
tacitly acknowledged by the very offer of terms, ami 
it would result in silence from the natural operation 
of the treaty. An express acknowledgment of it is 
merely formal with respect to the allies ; but the 
prejudices of mankind have made it substantial witE 
Inspect to Athens. 

'''Let this obstacle be removed: it is slight, hut 

^atal; and while it lasts thousands and ten thousands 
will perish. In war much will always depend upon 
blind chance, and a storm or sudden fall of snow 
may frustrate all your efforts for liberty; but let com- 

-missioners from both sides meet ; and the islanders, by 
not insisting on a preliminary recognition of indepen- 
dence, will ultimately establish it for ever. 
. <« ' But independence is not disunion. Chios, Cos, 
Lesbos, Rhodes, are united^ but independent of each 
other: they are connectjjed by a common tie, but have, 
different forms and different constitutions. They are 

■ gems of vai^ous colours, and various properties, strung 
in one bracelet. Such an union can only be made be* 
tween states which, how widely soever, they differ in 
form, agree in one common property, freedom. Re* 
publics may form aUiancesy but. not a federate uniony 
with arbitary monarchies. Were Athens governed by 

. Ae icilf of a monarch, she could never be co-ordinate 
with the free islands ; for such an union would not lt>e 
dissimilarity.but dissonance ; but she is and shall be 

. ruled by lavjs alone, that is, by the unit . of the peapile^ 
which is the only law. Her Archon, even when 'he 
was perpetual^ had no essential properties of monarchy. 
The constitution of Athens, if we., must define it, was 
then a repubHCf with . a perpetual administrator of its 
kaos. Between Athens^ therefore, and ,the fieest 
states in the world,. an tinion may naturally befprmeid. 
" ' There is a. natural union between her and tjie 
islands, which the gods have made, and which the 
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powers of hell cannot dissolve. Men speaking the 
same idiom, educated in the same manner, perhaps in 
the same place ; professing the same principled ; 
sprung from the same ancestors in no very remote 
degree ; and related to each other in a thousand modes 
of consanguinity, affinity, and friendship, suck men 
(whatever they may say through a temporary resent- * 
ment) can never in their hearts consider one another 
as ctliens, 

'* * Let them meet with fraternal and pacific dispo- 
sitions, and let this be the general groundwork and 
plan of the treaty : — 

** * I. The Carians shall be included in the pacification, 
and have such advantages as will induce them to con- ' 
sent to the treaty rather than continue a hazardous 
war. 

*< ^ II. The archon, senate, and magistrates of Athens 
shall make a complete recognition of rights of all the 
Athenian eitizens of all orders whatever ; and all for- 
mer laws for that purpose shall be combined in one*. 
There ^hall not be one slave in Attica. 

u € NoTB. (By making this a preliminary ^ the is 
landers will show their affection for the people of 
Athens ; their friendship will be cemented and fixed 
on a solid basis; and the greatest good will be ex^ 
traded^ as I at first proposed, from the greatest evU.) 

«** III, There shall be a perfect co-ordination between? 
Athens and the thirteen united islands, they consider-^ 
ing her not as a parent, whom they musto^, but as- 
an elder sister, whom they cannot help loving, and to- 
whom they shall give pre-eminence of honour, and co- 
equality of power. 

" * IV. The new constitutions of the confederate is- 
lands shall reimain. 

•' * V. On every occasion requiring acts for the 
general good, there shall be an assembly of deputies 
froni the senate of Athens and the congress of the is-^ 
lands^ who shall fairly adjust the whole business, and 
settle the ratio of the contributions on both sides. 
His ' comniittee shall consist of fifty islanders anid 
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fifty Atbeiiimng, or of. a smftller number ciM>seB hj 
thim. 

^ ' VI. If it be thought necessary and found ccmye* 
went, a proportionable number of Athenian citizens 
shall have seats, and power of debating and TOtingxHi 
questions oi common concern, in the great assembljof 
die islands, and a proportionable number of islanders 
Aall sit with the like power in the aasemfclj at 
Athens. 

(** * NoTB. This redprocal representation will cemen 
llie union.) 

'< 'VII. There shall be no obligation to make war 
but for the common interest. 

^ ^ VIII. Commerce shalhflow in a free course, for 
the general advantage of the united powers. 

" *IX. An universal amnej/y shall be proclaimed in 
erery part of Greece and Asia* 

** * This,' said iiteAtfienian. * is a thorough sketch of 
a treaty founded on virtue and liberty. The idea of 
it still fills and expands my soul ; and if it cannot be 
realized, I shall not think it less glorious, but shall 
only grieve more and more at the perverseness of 
mankind. May the eternal Being, whom the wiae 
and the virtuous adore , and whose attribute it is to 
convert into good that evil which his unsearchaMo 
wisdom permits, inspire all ranks of men to promot<r 
either this or a similar plan ! If this be impractic- 
able, O miserable human nature! But I am fully 
confident that if * ♦ » more at large * * happiness 
of all.' 

*' No more is extant of this interesting piece, upon 
which the commentary of the sage Polybius would 
have been particularly valuable in these times*" 



The allusions here were obvious ; but whatever ^ 
this intentions of the elegant author of this produc-* 
tion, they in no way moved our philosopker from hif 
straight-forward course. Peace as an independent 
nation, lii conjunction with France as an inseparable 
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•lly, was the only object to which he would look, on 
the behalf of America, in negotiations of any kind 
with €b*eat Britain. When Mr Jones therefore re* 
turned to England at the close of the year, he told his 
friends, " As to America I know not what * ♦ • 
tiiinks, but this I know, that the sturdy Transatlantic 
yeonianry will neither be dragooned nor bamboozled 
out of their liberty." The new minister, lord Shel- 
Imme, it is not to be forgotten, was the particular 
friend and patron of Mr Jones at this period. 

Great Britain however, we must say, seems to have 
(ivinced serious dispositions for peace in the spring of 
1782. At this period Mr Oswald, a friend of lord 
Shelbume, was at Paris, and brought to Dr Frank- 
Im a letter from his lordship. This was merely com- 
jAimentary ; and all that Franklin could learn, from 
tfce conversation of this gentleman, was, that the new 
ministry of England sincerely wished for peace ; that 
they considered that both France and America must 
have attained their objects in the war ; that the inde- 
{>endence of the United States being acknowledged, 
they supposed, there was no other point in dispute, and 
that they were ready to treat of peace : intimating 
however, tha!t if France should insist upon terms too 
humiliating for England, they had both the disposi- 
tion and the means to continue the war. 

Dr Franklin sent Mr Oswald a letter of introduc- 
tion to M. de Vergennes, the French secritary of state 
for foreign a&irs. The secretary took time to con- 
sid^er its contents ; and an irfterview between the 
-parties was afterwards appointed at Versailles for 
Wednesday, 17th April. 

Here the assurances of his Britannic majesty's dis- 
positions toward peace were received with great cor- 
diality, and similar professions were mad« by the 
Fr«iidi minister on behalf of the king his master. 
De Veigennes observed however, that the king of 
F^nce had viade those engagements with his allies 
which would not allow him to treat without their con- 
currence ; that the negotiations therefore must be for 

12 4 
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a general, not a partial peace : he si^gested Paris «8 
the most convenient place at which the plenipoten* 
tiaries should assemhle, the ambassadors of Spain 
and America being easily summoned thither ; but he 
said that the French king would willingly send pro- 
per envoys to any place the king of England might 
appoint. 

The substance of this conversation Dr Franklin 
sent by Mr Oswald the next day to lord Shelbume, 
desiring no other channel of communication with the 
British government, and professing every wish to treat 
with the simplicity and good faith which his lordship 
had said he should ever expect from him. 

Dr Franklin also intrusted to this gentleman . 
some of his ' notes of conversation,' in which he sug- 
gested how acceptable it might be to America if Great 
Britain would offer Canada, her only remaining colony 
in North America, as a '^ reparation" for the towns 
and villages burnt by her and her Indian allies 
during the war. 

In the mean time the British minister had liberate* 
ed Mr Laurens from his parole of honour, and made 
arrangements to exchange as prisoners ' of war the 
Americans who had been captured ; a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of America. 

Mr Oswald returned to Paris on the 4th of May, to 
arrange '^ the preliminaries of time and place" for the 
first treaty; announcing that the hon. Mr Gren- 
ville would speedily follow him, to settle " a general 
peace." 

This gentleman accordingly arrived May 8, bring- 
ing with him the following letter from JSiIr Fox, to 
whose department the business of conducting the 
treaty belonged i — 

" To Dr FaiNKUN. 

"51f. James's, May 1, 1788. 

'* Sir, — Tfaoagh Mr Oswald will no doubt have in- . 
formed you of the nature of Mr Grenville's commis- 
sion, yet I cannot refrain from making use of the 
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Cf^rtunity his going offers me, to assure yoa of the 
esteem and respect which I have home to yoar cha<« 
ladber, and to heg you to helieve that no change in' 
mymtv^Um has made any in those ardent wishes for 
reoonciliatioQ, which I have invariahly felt from the 
beginning of this unhappy contest. 

**Mr Grenville is fiiUy acquainted with my senti- 
ments upon this subject, and with the sanguine hopes 
I have conceived that those with idiom we are con 
tending are too reasonable to contiiiue a contest 
^ich has no longer any object either real or even 
iinaginary. 

** I know your liberality of mind too well to be afraid 
lest any prejudices against Mr Greiiville's name may 
prevent yon from estimating those excellent qualities 
of heart and head which belong to him, or from giv- 
ing him the fullest credit for the sincerity of his 
wishes for peace, in which no man in either country 
goes beyond him. I am with great truth and regard, 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

"C.J. Pox." 

Dr Franklin took Mr Grenville, by appointment, to 
the French minister on the following morning. 

Here the British negotiator intimated) that in case 
Great Britain acknowledged the independence of 
America (the original object of the war on the part of 
the United States and their allies) it was expected 
that France would restore to Great Britain the West 
India islands she had taken, receiving back Miquelon 
and St Pierre. For an answer to this proposal, 
ML de Vergennes referred to Franklin ; who 6bser\'ed 
that he could see no necessity for bargaining for what 
was already in the possession of America. A little 
warm discussion then ensued as to the origin of the 
war on the part of France ; and the French minis- 
ter observing that Holland and Spain must be con- 
sulted and arranged with, the interview closed. 

Obtt their return to Paris," Mr Grenville expressed 
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Uoitelf distatitfied ^th tkt French minute't oon- 

Dr FnmUin, May 11th, entertaiiMid tlie iQaf)«irfi 
i» la Fayette, Mr GrenviUe, and Mr OswaU^ aft Patwgr, 
vlien he learnt that the latt gentleman^ eantUmmg 
himself superseded, wai about to retom to Lnndnn* 

Before the end of this month, his old firiond Mr 
Hartley enclosed a copy of ** preliminaries,'^ which in 
his seal for peaee he had left with lord Shtlbame, 
and which stipulated for the immediate withdrawal 
of the British troops from America, as the commence^ 
ment of a truce preparatory to a negotiation; hmt ^a 
proposal was not acted upon. 

Franklin heard at this period from Mr Jay, that tba 
eoart of Spain was exceedingly dilatory in the com* 
pletion of ihe treaty upon which he had been engaged 
aome time at Madrid ; and he therefore wrote, to press 
his coming to Paris, where he arrived early in June* 

May Seth, MrGrenville called to acquaint Dr 
iPranklin that he had received full powers from L<on* 
don to treat with France and her allies, a copy of 
which he had left with Monsieur de Vergennes. This 
gentleman also brought him the London Oaiatte 
containing admiral Rodney's account of his famous 
^ctory over De Grasse in the West Indiet. Mr 
Grenville also informed him that he had a letter of 
credence to the French court, which he was not to 
deliver until a minister of the same kh)d was sent to 
the court of London. 

A few days afterwards, Dr Franklin found that the 
British plenipotentiary's powers were very full with 
taspect to treating with France, but mentioned no* 
thing respecting her allies. **^ They want,'* said the , 
jPrench minister, " to treat with us ibr you ; but thia 
the king will not agree to, as inconsistent with your 
dignity. The fact is, each power must treat for it- 
aelf, only we must take care that the treaties go hand 
in hand, and are signed together.'* 

Dr Franklin was particularly noticed at the French 
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WBimatet's ikin day, by prmoe Btriatinski, tlie kumiait 
HB^Msador, and pri&ee Paul of Rassia, aftenrarda 
kaondi as the em^ror Paal, who was now travelHng' 
under the aagnf&ed name of the oomte du Nord. la 
tte ereain^ an opera was given in honour of the 
RyssittB visitors ; and Franklin speaks of the spleadonr 
#f $km scene as heing superior to that of any other 
that he ever witoessed. 

Mr Oswald returned to Paris with the powers of 
Mr Grenyille. 

Mr Grenville came to Dr Franklin on Saturday, 
Jane Ist^ by appointment, to explain the circum* 
stance of the omission in his powers ; which, he said, he 
eooid oafy account lor by supposing, that the last 
official form of a treaty with IVance had; been copied. 
He had despatched a courier home, he said, to hare 
the difficulty ranoved, Franklin avoided, at this in* 
terview, any close discussion as to the terms of the 
future treaty, though pressed a little upon that sub- 
ject by the British negotiator, who, to convince him 
of the sincerity of Great Britain, told him in confi- 
dence, that he was instructed to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of America, if necessary, prior to the 
commencement of any formal treaty. 

Mr Oswald, on the 8rd, is said to have told Di 
Franklin, that Great Britain was so completely re- 
duced in her resources, as to meditate, if the war 
amrt be continued, ilfoppn^ payment of the interest 
§maU sums above 1000/. due to the fundholders. He 
ferther added, Dr Franklin tells us, that her enemies 
had the ball at their foot ; that their best hope was in 
himself, Dr P.; and that they tnisted to his known 
iBoderation and magnanimity^ Poor Great Britain — 
if this man's conduct and concessions were the issue 
of ^y public councils ! 

Mr Oswald also observed to our envoy, that he had 
assured the British ministry that nothing was to be 
expected from Dr Franklin inconsistent with his dut^ 
to America ; which made the latter suppose, that some- . 
tbin^ of the kind had been agitated among them. 
Dr Franklin also now learned,t hat an act to enable his 
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Britaimie majesty to oonclade a peace with Amerieat 
was passing the British parliament ; and conceived diat * 
such an act being thought necessary was the tme reason 
why Mr Orenvilie's powers had not be^i more explidt. 

Oar plenipotentiary, indeed, felt himself now a little , 
strangely sitoated with regard to the two British ne« 
gotiators. Lord Shelbume seemed to have comsnis* 
sioned his friend Mr Oswald ; while Mr Grenville was 
more immediately the representative of Mr Fox. He 
considered that, since the victory of Rodney, there 
was probably a desire on the part of Great Britain to 
prolong the negotiations, so as to take the chance of 
another campaign. But in the interim, Spain, accord- 
ing to Mr Jay's account, had been much quickened 
in her movements toward a treaty by the resolution 
of the British parliament to discontinue the vrar. 
Franklin therefore, and Mr Jay, were very cordially 
received by the Spanish ambassador at Paris, who 
said he had instructions from his court to close the 
treaty with all possible dispatch. The ambassador 
from Sweden also proffered to the United States, 
through Dr Franklin, a treaty of amity and com- 
merce.* 

On the 15th of Jane, Mr Grenville again went to 
Versailles with a power to treat with the king, of 
France or his ministers, and any other prince or state 
wham it may concern. These words would have sa- 
tisfied the French court that America was included ; 
but Franklin, observing that the enabling bill was 
not passed, insisted that Great Britain had never re- 
garded America as a state, and therefore that the 
powers of her plenipotentiary were still incomplete. 

Thus affairs rested until another change took place 
lA the British ministry, on the death of lord Rock- 
ingham. Mr Fox then vacated his secretaryship, 
lord Shelburne was appointed first lord of the 
treasury, and Mr Grenville returned home. 

July 2«th, lord Grantham wrote a letter to Dr. 
Franklin, introducing Mr Fitzherbert (afterwards 

Hr?^.^.*".!f^~"*'"*!^^P'* »'*'>»»«; DrRttkUaMKl the court 
(M Kj-ots being the respective plenlpotentiarict. 
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lord St Helens^ to his acquaintance^ with a commis* 
sion to treat, in Mr Grenviile's place, with France, 
Spain, and Holland ; but it was not till the beginning 
of September that Mr Oswald inclosed to the Ameri-* 
can plenipotentiaries his express instructions to ac« 
knowledge the full, complete, and unconditional, 
independence of the thirteen United States. At the 
close of this month arrived also in Paris an ample 
commission for that gentleman to proceed in the wor^ 
of peace ; Franklin having objected, that in a former 
one the mention of these states by their public name 
had been avoided. 

In November, an under-secretary of state, Mr 
Strachey, came over with some particulars fbr Mr 
Oswald ; and having formerly been acquainted with 
Dr Franklin, pressed upon the consideration of him 
and his colleagues the propriety of indemnifying the 
American loyalists. The American plenipotentiaries 
paid some attention to this subject ; but Franklin con- 
tinually ui^ed, that as the present ministry had always 
acknowledged the war to be unjust^ it was not for 
them or their allies to expect compensation, but rather 
lo give it. On the matter being pushed, he at last 
offered to enter upon a conditional bargain of this 
kind, — ^that an estimate should be taken of the damage 
done by the troops of Great Britain and the Indians 
to.private property in America, which should be stated 
in account a|;ainst the losses of the loyalists ; and that 
when commissioners should ascertain on which side 
the balance lay, it should be paid by either party ac- 
cordingly. He therefore sent home to set an inquiry 
of this kind on foot, but expressed so strong an opi- 
nion to Mr Oswald upon the general odiousness of the 
subject, that all mention of these claims was agreied to 
be dropped on both sides. Dr Franklin, November S9th 
1782, had the satisfaction of inclosing to the French 
minister the preliminary articles of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain ; a copv of which 
important document we give entire in the A|>pendix.* 

i • Vide Nob S. • * 
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CHAPTER XII. 

lb* Vtuuh vnxoMUy VMnoiutrato witii the AiMrieas pleDi|wtauaifteir» 
^ Cessaiion of hostiUtiet on the part of Great Britain.— Ameriean Deciar*' 
tion.*— Renewed attempts to negotiate a treaty of commerce.— They fuL— 
SscnatBre of deAnHe treaty of peaee.— Avnlilln^ pliitoeophieal engifiv- 
^«Miii in Pttii^PUlairtkreple Ictten «b behalf of Cm>k^timvittiktiJf 
^Animal magnetism^^His uicceasor appointed.— Qoito Pwsy for Ha^va. 
— Crosses the Channel for Southampton.— Embarks for America.— Re- 
ctired with great respect.t- Washington. 

It is remarkable that, though the French ministry well 
knew that the American plenipotentiaries wiere ia 
•erious discussion with the British comimssioner upon 
tiie subject of these articles, their actual signature 
took place, after all, without any previous consul- 
tation with the French court ; a mode of conduct, kk 
which the American plenipotentiaries departed at 
once firom their instructions and the just expectatidns 
of their powerful ally. The Count de Vergennes there- 
fiire remonstrated in these terms :-^ 

*^ Je suis assez embarrass^, monsieur, k expli<|aefr 
TOtre oonduite et celui de vos coll^ues k notre %ard. 
Vous ayez arr^tj^ yos articles pr^liminaires sans nous 
en fairs part, qooique les instructions du Coi^r^s tous 
prescririssent de ne rien faire sans la participation dn 
roi. Vous allez faire luire un espoir certain de paix en 
Am^rique, sans m^me vous informer deT^tat de iiotr^ 
negociation. Vous ^tes sage et avis^. Monsieur, 
yotts connoissez les biens^ances: tous avez rempli 
toute votre vie yob devoirs. Croyez-yous satisfaire k 
ceux qui vous tiennent au roil Je ne veux pas porter 
plus loin ces reflections: je les abandonne it yotre hon- 
A^tet6. Quand vous aurez Hen voulu satisfaire ift 
nes doutes, je prierai le Roi de me metti^ en etat de 
r%x>ndre k vos dfemandcs." 

[Translation.] 

*' I am quite at a loss, sir, to explain your oendnet,' 
»nd that of your colleagues, in referetice to us. You ' 
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iMTva lettled your preliminary arlides faidepemkBtly 
of fUi althongh yoar iiistnictioBs from Gongreas weroi 
todoabthiog wtthont the concurrence of the king. 
Von jxroceed to make sore a peace on the part of 
America, inthont inibrming yoorael^Tee of the state 
of our negotiation. Yoo are wise and cautions. 
Monsieur, you know the biemkances (courtesies re- 
f uired :) yon have all your life performed them« Dd 
yon think to satisfy those who re^esent you to the 
kingf I shall not proceed further with these reflec- 
tions, but leave you to your own sense of honour. And 
when you shall have perfectly satisfied my doubts, I 
fPiU Bolicit the king to empower me to answer your 
IBttaiiies." 

Franklin adroitly replied, that nothing contrary to 
the interests of France had been insert^ in the pre* 
liminaries, and that no actual peace could take place 
between the United States and Grreat Britain, until 
tile latter had arranged with France, though the 
Virench minister's observation was apparently just| 
that in not consulting him before they had signed, the 
American ministers had been guilty of neglecting a 
pimit of biemkance, • 

But the true reason of this promptitude was more 
oreditable to the talents than the candour of the 
American plenipotentiaries. They liad received an 
intunation, which they could not doubt, of the dispo- 
sition of France to interfere with the American fish- 
eries. This was furnished by a letter from the se- 
eretary of the French embassy at Philadelphia, which 
the British cruizers had intercepted in its way home, 
and which had been forwarded by the British govem- 
mwit to the American commissioners. 

We need only notice here, that the preliminaries 
between Great Britain and France were ^settled on 
She 14th of ]>ecember» 

On the SOth January 1783, Mr Fltdierbert, the 
British minister more particularly engaged to nego- 
tiate wi^h the French and Spanidi kings, signed a 
declaration relative to a suspension of arms betyeen 
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Franc«9 3pam, the United States, and Great Britain, 
testifying the completion of preliminaries of peace. 
))et Ween all the powers ; and the American ministert 
countersigned the declaration. In consequence of 
tiiis, one hundred passports for British merchant-yes^ 
sels were signed by them also, and one hundred sent 
from London to Paris for American vessels. On 
the 14th February a formal '^ Proclamation for the 
cessation of hostilities" was issued in London ; and a 
similar '' declaration of the cessation of arms on the 
part of America" was signed in Paris by the Ame^ 
rican ministers on the SOth February. 

Dr Franklin, having lai^gely, perhaps principallj, 
contributed to this great work of an actual pieace/ 
was occupied, for nearly two succeeding years of bis 
life, in endeavouring to perfect what he justly called 
a greater work — that of reconciliation between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Mr Fox, once more secretary of state, accredited to 
Paris ^April 1783) in subberviency to this design,' 
Franklin's old friend, David Hartley, esq. M.P. Mway 
sketches and efforts were made between the plenipo* 
tentiaries to produce a commercial treaty, stipulatiw 
for fair mutual advanti^es ; but the business proceedea 
very tardily, and tlie commercial part of it was never 
accomplished. 

In the mean time arrived the ratification by C<»i- 
gress of the preliminary articles, accompanied by a 
letter which greatly blamed the American plenipoteh* 
tiaries for their uncandid conduct, already noticed, to 
the French minister. Franklin said in defence, that 
the nomination of five persons to the service of making 
this treaty served to mark that Congress had some de- 
pendance on their joint judgment ; for that one alone 
could have made a treaty by the direction of the French 
ministry, as well as twenty. He applied in the sanie 
despatches for the appointment of his grandson, Temple 
Franklin, as ambassador to Sweden or to I>emnark ; 
but no notice whatever was taken of the request hj 
Congress. ; 
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In Au^st, Dr Franklin infoimed the count de 
Vergennes, that the English minister did not agree 
to any of the late propositions made either by the 
American plenipotentiaries, or by their own minister 
Mr Hartley ; but had sent over a plan for the definitive 
treaty of peace, which consisted merely of the preli- 
minaries, headed hy a short introductory paragraph^ 
and concluded hy a paragraph confirming and e8ta«» 
blishing them. It was finally agreed to sign this 
paper as the only definitive treaty which was likely 
at present to be agreed upon. (See Appendix, No. 6.) 

Bat, after this, the worthy Mr Hartley urg^d them 
to renew negotiations for a commercial treaty ; and 
Franklin and his co-adjutors received a commission 
from the Congress, dated May 1st, 1783, for that pur- 
pose. Mr Hartley however, in the interim, had re- 
turned to England ; and the British ministry not ap- 
pointing any other envoy to meet the American com- 
missioners, the husiness went off ; and Dr Franklin 
only remained in Paris, to exchange the ratification 
of the definitive treaties. 

Other European governments however were not so 
tardy in courting the alliance of the United States. 
Dr Franklin, before he left Paris, namely, on the 9th 
July 1785, signed a treaty of amity and commerce 
between the king of Prussia and those states ; a treaty 
in which, for the first time, was introduced a benevo- 
lent article which Dr Franklin had more than once 
proposed to the British government. It was to pro- 
vide that, in case of future war, no unarmed citizens 
should be molested, and no privateering allowed. As 
our philosopher was very anxious to see the principle 
here advanced become public law, we extract this 
article from the Prussian treaty. 

"Article 23. 

*^ If war should arise between the two contracting 

parties, the merchants of either country then residing 

in the other, shall be allowed to remain nine months 

to collect their debts and settle their affairs, and maj 
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4«part freely, carrTing off all their effects without 
nolettation or hinderance. And dl women and chil«- 
dran, scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the 
•arth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, nxt* 
mrmed, and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, soiA 
places ; and in general all others whose occupations 
are for the common subsistence and benefit of mankind, 
•hall be allowed to oontinue their respective employ- 
ments, and shall not be molested in their persons; 
»or shall their houses or goods be burnt or othenmo 
destroyed, nor their fields wasted, by the armed force 
fif the enemy, into whose power, by the events of the ■ 
war, they may happen to fall : but if any thing is ne- 
cessary to be taken from them for the use of sneh 
armed force, the «ame shall be paid for at a reason* 
able price. And all merchant and trading vessels 
employed in exchanging the products of differeitt 
places, and thereby rendering the necessary conyeni* 
enc«8 and comforts of human life more easy to be 
obtamed, ai^ more general, shall be allowed to pass 
free and unmolested ; and neither of the contracting* 
powers shall grant or issue any commission to'^ any 
piivate or armed vessels, empowering thexp. to take 
or destroy such trading vessels, or interrupt sudk 
eomi»eTce." 

' Having now trsteed the important public luid dipio* 
matic occupations of Dr Franklin at Paris, we may 
offer a few particulars of his .occasional pursuits as a 
philosopher. 

Dt Franklin had, as early as 1W2, offered a report 
to the Royal Society in England, on lightning conduc- 
tors for the powder magazine;^ at Purfieet ; and so ge* 
Beraliy had his principles been adopted, that they had 
become very common both in public and private 
buildings. But while he was engaged in endeavouring 
at Paris to divert from his country the injuries of war, 
in ungenerous attempt was made in Ex^land to de* 
prive him of the fair fame of this invention. 

Afellow member of the Royal Society, MrB. Wilsos 
of London, professed to demonstrate, in certain ezperi* 
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i^ent6 at the Bamfaeoflai, that iknobi were snpeHor as 
€OXD§aetors to pdints ; experiments which it is said the 
V0f al family witnessed and patromsed. It i« certain 
tbat the pointed ponductors were remoired aboitt tfaia 
time from Buckingham hotxse, and never afterward* 
replaced. Our ahsent phijosopher however met with 
a spirited defender in the late lord Stonhope, then 
lord Mahon. The following article appeared op the 
auhject in the Lozi^m Evening Post, I6th Septembef 

^ Monday, Mr B. Wilson repeated his eVperimenfis 
aA the Pantheon, 1>efbre several fellows of the Royal 
Society, and other persons. Lord viscount ^ahon, 
F.R<«S., being present, had a great dispute with Mr 
Wilson eoncernlng his experiments, and showed hm. 
that he was wrong in both his assertions — ^first, that 
knobs are. better than points; and secondly, that low 
conductors are better than Mgh ones. His lordship 
proved both these assertions to be false, and showed 
also that Mr Wilson had entirely misunderstood, and 
had consequently misrepresented, the philosophical 
epiiiions of Dr Franklin. Lord Mahon repeated 
aeveral experiments of his own to prpve his asser- 
tions ; and by invariably succeeding in them, at the 
same time that those of Mr Wilson failed repeatedly, 
his lordship proved this to demonstration ; and by so 
doing gave great satisfaction to the best-informed 
persons present. Mr Wilson went to the other end 
of the room, as if to avoid seeing lord Mahon's ex- 
periments. He afterwards said he had not changed 
ms opinions, and would publish his own hypothesis ; 
upon which lord Mahon told Mr Wilson, in a most 
candid and gentlemanlike manner, that he was very 
aorry to be obliged to differ in opinion from Hm ; but 
as the question about conductors for lightning was of 
BO great importance to this country, and to society ia 
general, that if Mr Wilson should publish an erro* 
neous opinion upon. this subject, he would also pledge 
Jximself to the public to refute him inprinL" 

Other members of the Royal Society took up this 
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bnsineMin the fbllowing month, and completely ex- 
posed what they called the chariataiiism of Mr Wil- 
son.* When Franklin heard of the king's changing' 
his pointed conductors for hlnnt ones, he said — ^'It is 
a matter of small importance to me. If I had a wish' 
ahottt it at all, it would he that he would reject them 
altogether ; for it is only since he thought himself and 
family safe from the thunder of heaven, that he dared 
to use his own thunder in destroying his innocent 
suhjects." Dr Franklin considered that the interests 
of science were not to be overlooked amidst the din 
of war ; when therefore he heard of the fitting out of 
Captain Cook's vessels for a voyage of discovery^ he 
issued, as the American plenipotentiary in Europe, 
the following letter of protection for him : — 

LBTTBB RE8PEGTINO CAPTAIN COOK. 

*^ To all captains and. commanders of armed ships^ 
acting by commission from the Congress of United 
States of America, now at war with Great Britain. 

^^ Gentlemen, — ^A ship having been fitted out fron^ 
England, before the commencement of this war, to 
make discoveries of new countries in unknown seas, 
under the conduct of that most celebrated nav^atOTt 
captain Cook, — ^an undertaking truly laudable in 
itself, as the increase of gec^raphical knowledge 
facilitates the communications between distant na- 
tions, in the exchange of useful products and manu- 
factures, and the extension of Arts, whereby the com- 
mon enjoyments of human life are multiplied and 
augmented, and science of other kinds increased, to 
the benefit of mankind in general ; this is therefore 
most earnestly to recommend- to every one of yon, 
that in case the said ship, which is now expected to 
be soon in the European seas on her return, should 
happen to fall into your hands, you would not consider 
her as an enemy, nor suffer any plunder to be made 

• The roytl preference of blunt to pointed condactors produced torn 
droll «Uiiuoii» at ihe time, cspecwlly from Dr Woleoi^Perer Phuimr}, 
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of the effects contained in her, nor obsimct'her im* 
mediate return to England, by detaining her or send- 
ing her into any other part of Europe or America ; 
bat that you would treat the said captain Cook and 
his people with all civility and kindness, affording 
them, as common friends to mankind, all the assist- 
ance in your power which they may happen to stand 
in need of. In so doing, you will not only gratify 
the generosity of your own dispositions, but there is 
no doubt of your obtaining the approbation of the 
Congress, and your own American owners. 
^^ I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

" Your most obedient, &c., 

" B. Franklin, 
*' Minister plenipotentiary from the 
Congress of the United States to 
. the court of France. 
** At Passy, near Paris^ this lOih 
day of Marchf 1779." 

This proceeding was afterwards handscnnely ac- 
knowledged by the presentation of Cook's Voyages, in 
3 vols, quarto, to Dr Franklin, with a letter from 
lord Howe, stating that it was with the king's express 
approbation ; and after the peace the Royal Society 
TOted him a gold medal in acknowledgment of his 
letter. Dr Franklin in the same manner protected a 
Moravian missionary vessel, and a vessel sent with 
provisions and clothing from some benevolent citi- 
zens in Dublin to the West Indies. 

Dr Franklin, as the plenipotentiary of America, en- 
tered fully into all her interests ; and considering 
those of the Catholic clergy in America to require a 
proper adjustment, with the pope, recommended, in 
July 1824, Mr John Carrol to his holiness, as a pro- 
- per superior for such clergy. The court of Rome 
promptly met the desires of the new republic. This 
gentleman was appointed with the principal powers 
of a bishop ; and the nuncio told Dr Franklin that 
probably he would be made a bishop before the end of 
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they^ar. - But to k wa« Aee^8$%rf he should receive 
ooBsecratioB io thAt case from anoitiber bishop, a difii* 
Gulty arose as Io where this could coDvenieiitly taikm 
flace. Quebec being mentioned, Franklin inqoired 
whetbei consecration there would involye any de* 
pendenoe upon the consecrating bishop, which he watf 
aswoced it would not, but that the American bishop^ 
once ordained, would be independent of all other 
bishops, and even of the pope. 

Shortly after a similar question came before our 
philosopher, as to the supplying a regular ordioatioiQi 
to the Protestant episcopal clergy^ Two young gen- 
tlemen went from Uie United States to London with a 
view of obtaining ordination, but complained to Frank- 
lin that the archbishop of Canterbury would not per- 
mit thisy unless they took the oath of allegiance. On 
this our philosopher inquired whether the archbishop of 
Paris could not supply the necessary authority,'or the* 
new Catholic bishop in America ; but found the thing 
was impossible, unless the young men became Catho- 
lics. He therefor^ wrote, advising them to apply to 
the bishop of Derry, who was .a man of liberal sentr**' 
ments, jocularly saying, *' An hundred years henee^ 
when people are inc^e enlightened, it will be woq^ 
desed at, that men in America^ qualified by tkear 
learmug and piety to pray for and instruct their 
neighboarst should not be permitted to do it till they 
have made a voyage of six thousand miles out, wpk 
hw9% asked leave of a cross old gentleman at €a&^ 
terbury." 

Alth<^h Ffanklin seems to have imbibed a stnmg 
personal aversion to Creorge III, he ever did justices 
tohispliaracter as a man. Wishing to illustrate tal<»d 
Fitzmauriccy lord Shelburne's son, who called upo» 
him at Paris in 1784^ the impoptanca of a good pri-^. 
vate character to public men, he tpld himv that he 
believed if George III had had a bad private charac* 
ter,. and the celebrated John Wilkea a good ooe» that 
the* latter might at one period of the war hsre tuniecl 
the: former out^ hia kingdon. 
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In tke sama year, anLoiiil magnetism ateraeting" 
mmch attention in the worlds particularly at Pari^, the^ 
Icing of France appointed cpfamiBuoners to examine 
into the foundation of this pretended science, amongst? 
whom he requested Dr Franklin would act. The! 
leader in the profitable exhibitions of this science Um 
the public, one Mesmer, had already made an immense 
fortune. After a fair and diligent examinaticm, in 
the course of Avhich he and his pupils repeated a 
number of experiments, some of whiph 'were tried 
upaa. themselves, they determined that the whole wa» 
a mere trick, and reported accordingly, to the entire 
deetruction of the fame and hopes of this adventurer. 
Human undertakings are not often accomplished' 
so successfully as were all the ends of Dr Franklin'sr 
mission in Europe. His country had obtained the al«. 
liances and every important aid she iSought in the war ; 
skkB had conquered a glorious and satisfactory peace ;: 
and if her commercial relations with Europe were aa 
yet unsettled, it was attributable in a great degree to^ 
the mi^nitude and novelty of her claims. She ^roso- 
before the rest of the civilized world, ad the greafr 
progenitor of men rose upon earth-*-at once mature I 
Well might the situation she was to occupy puzale- 
those who were only learned in books and precedents ! 
Mr Jefferson having been appointed his suecessory 
I>v Franklin took leave of the French court by.ai 
rrspsctful letter, and, being accommodated with that 
ku^'s mules and litter, jvoceeded by easy stipes from' 
Pasey, July id, 1785. 

At J^fantes he was met by a messenger from cardi*^ 
nal de Rochefoucault, who invited him to stop at the: 
palace of that prelate, at Gailloa, the next day. 

At Rouen he was complimented by a deputatieo 
from the Academy ; and arrived at Havre on the I8th« 
From this port our philosopher, accompanied by hia 
grandsons, crossed in the packet to Southampton^ 
and at 7 pw m. of Saturday theT 98rd, saw the land of 
the Bffitish Isles onee ^lore-^the Isie of Wight. 
He landed at Sottthaaqtea Uiat day^ aad foua^ 
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there his son, who had arrived from London, and his 
friends Messrs Williams and Alexander. Dr Frank- 
lin immediately wrote a letter to acquaint his friend 
the hishop of St Asaph, who was in the neighhour- 
hood, of his arrival. After dinner he had the great 
pleasure of embracing him and his family. 

Monday the 25th, he domesticated himself with 
hishop Shipley at the Star inn, where, during their 
stay, the whole party breakfasted and dined together. 

Here a variety of family and friendly business en- 
gaged Dr Franklin's attention until the 26th. His 
•on, William Franklin, conveyed certain lands in 
New Jersey and New York to his grandson, Mr 
T. Franklin. English books poured in upon him from 
friends in London, among the rest Paley's Moral* 
Philosophy, which was now first published. 

While taking a bath here, our philosopher states 
that he fell asleep upon the water on his back, and 
remained without sinking or turning until he awoke, 
nearly an hour afterwards! Always fond of the 
water as he was, and learned in the details of swim- 
ming, this was a quiet triumph over that element 
which he declares he never before enjoyed, and could 
scarcely have thought possible. 

On the 27th, he gave a power to his son to recover 
what was due to him from the British government, 
and after dinner' went on board the London Packet, 
a Philadelphia vessel, wjth all his Engliish friends. 
The captain entertained them hospitably in ' the 
^eveningjthe company remaining on board all night; 
when he woke in the morning, the ship was under sail, 
and his friends gone ! 

It was during this voyage across the Atlantic, that 
he wrote a valuable paper, called ^^Improvements 
in Navigation," addressed to his friend M. Le Roy 
of Paris, from which we have already given an 
extract. 

Wednesday, September 14th, he landed at Market- 
street wharf, Philadelphia: — ^received, says an his- 
torian, amidst the acclamations of an immense nam- 
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hex of the inhabitants, who flocked from all parts in 
order to . see hixn, and conducted him in triumph to 
his own house. In the mean time« the cannon and 
hells of the city announced the glad tidings to the 
neighbouring country ; and he was waited upon by 
the congress, the university, and all the principle 
citizens, who were eager to testify their esteem and 
veneration for his character. 

** His entry into Philadelphia,'* says another writer, 
" resembled a triumph ; and he traversed the streets 
of that capital amidst the benedictions of a free and 
grateful people, who had not forgotten his services. 

** The warriors who had shed their blood for an in* 
dependence, ensured by means of his sagacity, were 
eager to exhibit to him their glorious wounds. He 
was ' surrounded by old men, who had petitioned 
heaven to live long enough to behold his return ; and 
by a new generation eager to survey the features of 
a gteat man, whose talents, whose services, and 
whose virtues, had excited in their hearts the first 
raptures of enthusiasm. Having advanced from a 
port, henceforth open to all nations, to a city, the 
model of all future capitals, he beheld the public 
school which he had founded, in a state of splendour ; 
and saw the hospital, the establishment of which had 
been one of his first services, and the increase of 
which was owing to his foresight, now fully com- 
mensurate to all his wishes : the latter by solacing 
suflfering humanity ; the former by aiding the pro- 
gress of reason. He then turned his eyes towards 
the neighbouring country, embellished by liberty, in 
which, in the midst of public prosperity, were still 
to be seen some vestiges of the ravages of the Eng- 
lish ; but these only served by their contrast to en- 
dear still more the pleasures arising from peace and 
victory !" 

Congratulatory addresses now poured in upon IXt 
Franklin from the Pennsylvanian assembly, the Ame^ 
rican Philosophical Society, of which he ^ad been 

13- 
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annually cliosen the preefldent while abroad; fbe 
tmirenrity of FennsylTania, ficc. but from no one came 
a more consistent or smpropriate letter of welcome 
flian compatriot general Washington, who addressed 
him in the foUowmg unpretending strain. 

''Mount Vermn^ Sepi. mh^ 17&5. 

*' Dbar Sir,— ~Amid the pablic gratnlations on yOur 
safe return to America, aft^r a long absence, and the 
many eminent services yon have rendered it, for 
whidh, as a benefited person, I feel the obligatimit 
permit an indiyidual to join the public vtrioe in ex- 
pressing his sense of them, and to assure you, that 
as no one entertains more respect for your character^ 
so none can salute you with more sincerity, or witli 
greater pleasure, than I do on the occasion. 
*' I am, dear sir, 

^ Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

** G. Washinqtoi^. 
" The Hm. Dr Franklin." 



Dr Franklin had previously applied to generalWash- 
ington on the subject of his bust being tSken, He told 
him he had just arrived from a country where the repu» 
tation of general Washington ran very high, and where 
everybody wished to see him in person, but as they 
understood he was not likely to favour them with a 
visit, they had sent with him their principal statuary, 
Mr Houdon, for the purpose of taking his bust, that 
he was now at Philadelphia, aud would wait upon the 
general at his convenience. 

Washington replied, bv enclosing the above letteTt 
already written, and a rew phrases of acknowledg- 
ment for the, compliment intended. 

There is a remarkable insipidity in all this great 
man's private compositions, although we are aware 
that his public papers are admired. Hk presence ■& 
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jsaid to have been dignified, and he made impressions 
of the most important kind, both in the council and . 
in the field, but it was never by the weight of his 
words.* 

* The scene of his pablie departare from the army is described as eqaally 
tender and digaifted. Bot this was also tiie doqiieiiee of mUodb associated 
wriHk kfaid snaembraiieea rather than that of the tips. " The msaly denea* 
mswr 'fit tike chief softened by sensibility. He grasped the hand of each in 
«ilence. then proceeded slowly to the place of embarkaiion, followed hj 
tbe oncers in mate procession, with dejected countenances. On entering 
the barge, he turned to his companions in arras, md waved his hat at a 
imU adjen. Many answered with their tears, and ail kept tbehr eyes apon 
lute tiU ha wh no longer distlBgaishable." 
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CHAP. XIU. 

Dr Fiuiltliii ckown member of rapreme covncil at Philadelphia ; and prcr 
aMeiit of the state.— Assists In the conTention for the reTlsion of the federal 
constitution.— His opinions respecting the apportionments of taxes ; dlveti^ 
ing high oflScers of salaries, &c.— Krst speech in the couTention — Resicns 
the presidency, and retires firom pvblic bosiness.— Feels himself nngrato> 
Mly treated by the Unitad Stales' goTernment. — Sketch of his services.— 
Prnident of yarioos societies for the dilTosion of political and scientUe 
knowledge.— Opposes the slave-trade.— Attacked by his final iilneas.— 
Dies.— Honoarable ftineral.— His epiUph.— Will.— Enloginm on bis cha- 
racter.— His writings.— His claim to the parable on persecution discoased^ 
— Sammary of his character. 

Dr Franklin was now chosen member of the supreme 
executive council at Philadelphia, and a little after* 
wards president of the state of Pennsylvania. The 
latter honourable office he held for three years, the 
full period to which he could hold it by the constitu- 
tion of the state. 

While he filled the Pennsylvanian chair of govern-^ 
ment, the whole of the constitution of the United 
States came under revision, and Dr Franklin had the 
honour and happiness to shed the ripened fruits of his 
long experience upon the early institutions of his 
country. A general convention of the States of the 
Union were summoned to meet in Philadelphia, in the 
Autumn of 1787, no one taking a more active part in 
its debates than our enlightened sage, who was per- 
haps, at this time, one of the roost confirmed and 
trvly philosophical republicans in the world. He saw 
and admitted the natural inclination of mankind to 
monarchical institutions, yet avowed his preference in 
the choice of evils to *' one t3rrant rather than five 
hundred," and no man was more averse from the 
the domination of an ignorant populace.* He ar* 

e In confirmation of this he expressed in February, I788, after the close 
of these debates, his decided edtaviction that while America was at tbaljtime 
mach afiraid of giving her governors too mocb auth<Mily. she was mach more 
In danger ftrom the Uttte obedience of the governed. 
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gued that the wisest individual at the head of a go^ 
vernment may be physically incapable of exercising it. 
V Who then/' said he, ** are to supply his place ? If a 
council, why might they not be permanent ? That one 
individual's government may be excellent ; his succes* 
sor's, even in an elective government, the reverse* 
One studies the arts of peace, another is ambitious of 
inaking some alterations internal or external, or of 
distinguishing himself in war." He seems to have 
seen, however, that hereditary monarchy had been 
Listorically a good practical refuge from bloody civil 
^ivars, and actually predicted in this year (1787^, that 
the dissensions then agitating in the states of Hx>lland 
would terminate, as we have seen it, in this form of 
government. The first of his suppositions has also 
4since his time, we know, been singularly realized in 
4he history of the British monarchy. 

With Dr Franklin seems to have originated the 
idea of apportioning the direct taxes according to the 
'population of each of the states of the union. He 
•also suggested, that in fixing the salaries of the civil 
officers of the general government, and in the pass- 
ing of all laws for supplying and disposing of the 
ifunds of the general treasury, each state should have 
suffrage in proportion to the sum it contributed to 
the treasury. 

But Dr Franklin made one of his best public 
^speeches in the convention, on the subject of with- 
holding all salaries from places of high honour and 
trust under the executive government. He contended 
that the happiness of doing good, and serving a good 
country, would be sufficient motives for undertakling 
these offices with good and proper men ; that the high 
* sheriff in England, and the counsellor, a member of 
the judiciary parliament in France, as well as several 
♦other most honourable offices of the magistracy, were 
mthout emolument in both countries ; and that the 
t^uakers of the union settled all the pecuniary dis* 
putes' of their people without fee or reward. Amongst 
wise and honourable meti, indeed, he apprehended that 
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fhe less the profit of sacli no^le occupatloiui/ t1i# 
gteftter tbe hononr. 

We cannot wonder that liis motion was negatired. 
It was the least practical, in our judgment, of any of 
his public propositions. Aflfbrding no salary to an^ of 
the higher offices of state, would haye rendered k m 
duty of many able professional men of small fortune* 
to refuse them. If such offices, besides, are to exist 
at all, they cannot be diyiested of tlte temptations of 
which our legislator was jealous. All high offices 
will command large sums of money, and lai^e aum* 
Ibers of monied men. If the high sheriff of Ei^land 
obtain personally no emolument, the office of under* 
i&heriff, who, in fact, performs all the efficient duties 
of his superior, is eagerly sought after upon this verjr 
principle. Franklin's own plan, therefore, would have 
contained the evils he opposed, with the additional one 
of supplying a strong temptation to hypocrisy amongst 
all his honest servants of the people. 

After deliberation and discussion, however, bad 
leen fairly applied to this and other subjects of their 
meeting, noble efforts for unanimity appear to have 
leen made by the assembled deputies. The following 
was the speech of the truly great man of whom we 
are writing, at the close of its deliberations* 

<^Mb. PaBSIDENT, 

** I CONFESS that I do not entirely approve of this 
loonstitution* at present ; but. Sir, 1 am not sure I shall 
never approve it : for, having lived long, I have ex- 
'perieaced many instances of being obliged, by better 
information, or fuller consideration, to change opinions 
even on important subjects, which I once thought 
right, but found to be otherwise. It is, therefore^ 
that ^e older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt my 
own judgment, and to pay more respect to the judg- 
ment c^ others. Most men, indeed, as well as most 
aacts in religion, think themselves in possession of all 

« la o«r appMMMiiNo. 7 wHI beftmnd ihe aeren importaat Artickt wUcfa 
vfonmcKl the Am nonitiiutioa of the United States of America, and the amend- 
jnents which havel>eenaiace added. 
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tnihymid tbat whenever others differ fjrom Aem* i^ 
is so fer error. — Steel, a protestaut, in a dedieatlon, 
teljfl the pope, that **the only difference hetween our 
4wo cUurchef, in their opinions of the certainty of 
^helr do ctrines, is^the Romish church is infalKbte, 

though many private persons think ahnost as highly 
«f their own infallibility aa that of their sect, few exr 
jniooo ivw^«»Ajit%rAUy OS a x*^rtnin French, {adyt wbp, in 
A little dispute witli her sister, said, ^' I dont Snoisir 
liow it happens, sister, hut I meet with nobody but 
myself that is always in the right/' // n*y a que moi 
qui a tav^Qurs raison. In these sentiments, Sir, I agree 
to this constitution, with all its faults, if they are 
such; because I think a general government neces* 
fiary for us, and tl^ere is no form of government but 
what may be a blessing, if well administered ; and I 
believe, further, that this is likely to be well adminis* 
tered for a course of years, £uid can only end in des* 
potism, as other forms have done before it, when the 
people shall become so corrupted as to need despotic 
government, being incapable of any other. I doubt, 
too, whether any other convention we can obtain may 
he able to make a better constitution : for when yoa 
^semble a number of men, to have the advantage of 
Iheir joint vnsdom, you inevitably assemble with those 
men all their prejudices, their passions, their errors of 
ppinioB, their local interests, and their selfish views. 
From such an assembly can a perfect production be 
.expected ? It therefore astonishes me. Sir, to find thi^ 
system approaching so near to perfection as it 4oes ; 
and I think it will astonish our enemies, who are wait* 
ii^ with confidence to hear that our councils are con- 
.fbunded, like those of the builders of Babylooy aiMl 
•tliat our States are on the point of separation, only to 
meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting each otherls 
t^iroats. 

*' Thus I consent. Sir, to this constitution, because I 
expect no better, and because I am not^ure that this 
is not the;be8t* The opinions I^have had of its erroES 
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i sacriSce to the public good. I have never whispered 
a syllable of them abroad. Within these walls thejr 
•were bom, and here they shall die. If every one of 
Bfi, in returning to our constituents, were to report 
the plnectbns he has had to it, and endeavour to gain 

^®^°gr generally received, and thereby lose all the ea- 




apparent unanimity, 
of the strength and efficiency of any government, ia 
procuring and securing happiness to the people, de- 
pends on opinion; on the general opinion of the 
goodness of that government, as well as of the wisdom 
and integrity of its governors. 

"I hope, therefore, that for our own sakes, as a part 
of the people, and for the sake of our posterity, we 
Bhall act heartily and unanimously in recommending 
this constitution, wherever our influence may extend, 
and turn our future thoughts and endeavours to the 
means of having it well administered.- 

" On the whole, Sir, I cannot help expressing a wish, 
that every member of the convention, who may still 
have objections, would with me, on this occasion, 
doubt a little of his own infallibility, and, to make 
manifest our unanimity, put his name to this instni- 
ment." 

[The motion was then made for adding the last 
formula, viz. ** Done in Convention, by the unanimous 
consent," &c. which was agreed to, and added accord- 
ingly.] 

In October, 1788, Dr Franklin having completed 
the full term of his presidency, vacated with the Penn- 
eylvanian government, alL further share in the public 
business of his country, and . he tells his friend, the 
duke de la Rochefoucault, that it is now his purpose to 
complete his personal history. This, however, was 
never brought down by himself beyond his fiftieth 
year. It will be seen that we have availed ourselves 
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largely of his valuable journal, and on various {rrounds 
it is to be regretted that he never brought it farther. 
He himself, however, wisely reflects at this time,i^at 
the period of life to which he had continued would 
embrace that which would b^ most useful to general 
readers, as illustrating the general effect of a prudent 
or imprudent conduct in the opening of life. 

Dr Franklin and his family considered that the 
^general government of the United States never pro- 
jperly remunerated his services. He more than once 
quotes the old observation* respecting the tendency 
©f republics to ingratitude, and enclosed to a private 
friend, at about this period, the following able papery 
which forms, in fact, a complete summary of his 
public history. 

" Sketch of the services ofB. Franklin to the United States 
of America. 

^ In England, he combited the Stamp Act, and his 
tvritings in the papers against it, with his examination 
in parliament, were thought to have contributed much 
to its repeal. 

" He opposed the Duty Act, and though he could not 
prevent its passing, he obtained of Mr Townshend an 
4>mission of several articles, particularly salt, 

** In the subsequent difference, he wrote and pub- 
lished many papers, refuting the claim of parliament 
to tax the colonies. 

" He opposed all oppressive acts. 

*' He had two secret negotiations with the ministers 
for their repeal, of which he has a written narrative. 
In this he offered payment for the destroyed tea at 
his own risk, in case they were repealed. 

*' He was joined with Messrs Bolland and Lee in all 
the applications made to government for that purpose. 
Printed several pamphlets at his own considerable ex- 
pense, against the then measures of. government, 
whereby he rendered himself obnoxious; was dis* 



• Ploravere snis non respondere faTorem, 
operatam meritia. 



Hon. lib* S,Ep.], 
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glsftCftd b«fote the priyy-counelly deprired of place in 
th« post-office of 300/. sterling a year, and obliged to 
reaiga his agencies, viz. 

Of Pennsylvania • • . £500 
Of Massachusetts • . • 400 
Of New Jersey • • • • 100 
Of Georgia SOO 

£l«00 

In the whole 1500/. sterling per annuoL 

^^ Orders were sent to the king's gorernors not to 
9igii any warrants on the treasury for the orders of 
his salaries ; and though he was not actually dismissed 
by the colonies that employed him, yet thinking the 
known malice of the court against him rendered him 
less likely than others to manage their affairs to their 
advantage, he judged it to be his duty t« withdraw 
from their service, and leave it open for less excep-^ 
tionable persons, which saved them the necessity of 
removing him. 

'^ Returning to America, he encouraged the Revolu- 
tion. Was appointed chairman of the committee of 
safety, where he projected the cheyaux-de-frise for se- 
curing Philadelphia,^ then the residence of Congress* 
^*Was sent by Congress to head*quarters near Boston,, 
with Messrs Harrison and Lynch in 1775, to settle 
some affairs with the northern governments and ge* 
neral Washington. 

. ^^ In the spring of 1776, was sent to Canada with 
Messrs Chase and Carrol, passing the lakes while they 
were not yet free from ice. In Canada was with his 
colleagues instrumental in redressing sundry griev-^ 
ances, and thereby reconciling the people more to our 
cause. He there advanced to general Arnold and 
other servants of Congress, then in extreme necessity, 
353/. in gold out of his own pocket, on the credit of 
Congress, which was of great service at that junoturo 
in procuring provisions for our army. 

«« Being at the time he was ordered on this service 
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•v^wardu of •eyeatj yeftm of a^, he suffered w his 
^lealth hy the hardships of this journey ; lodging in 
the woodSy &c. in so inclemefkt a season ; but beiag 
xecovered., the Coi^ress in the same year ordered him 
to France. Before his departure he put all the mon^ 
be eonld raise (between three, and four thousand 
pounds) into their hands ; which demonstrating his 
•ccmfidence, encouraged others to lend their money in. 
support of the cause. 

*^ He made no bargain for appointments, but was pio^ 
mised by a vote the 7%ei salary of 500/. sterling per 
annum, his expenses paid, and to be assisted by a se* 
taretary, who was to have 1,000/. per annum, to include 
all contii^encies. 

^' When the Pennsylvania assembly sent him to £ng"* 
land in 1764, on the same salary, they allowed him 
one year's advance for his passage, and in consideration 
of the prejudice to his private affairs, that must be oe* 
casioned by his sudden departure and absence. He has 
had no such allowance from Congress, was badly ac* 
commodated in a miserable vessel, improper for those 
Northern seas, (and which actually foundered in her 
return,) was badly fed, so that on his arrival he had 
scarcely strength to stand. 

*^ His services to the states as commissioner, and af* 
terwarda as minister plenipotentiary, are known to 
Congress, as may appear in his correspondence. His 
extra services may not be so well known, and therefore 
may be here mentioned. No secretary ever arriving, 
the business was in part before, and entirely when the 
other commissioners left him, executed by himself, 
vrith the help of his grandson, who at first was only 
allowed clothes, board, and lodging, and afterwards a 
salary never exceeding aoo/. a year, (except while he 
served as secretary to the commissioners of peace, 
ky which difference in salary, continued many years) 
the Congress saved, if they accept it^ 700/. sterlti^ 
a*year. 

*' He served as cwmd entirely several years^ till the 

13 
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arrival of Mr Barclay, and even after, as tbat gentle- 
man was obliged to be much and long absent in HoL- 
land, Flanders, and England ; during which absence, 
what business of the land occurred, still came to Mr. 
Franklin. 

** He served, though without any special comsussioa 
for the purpose, as a judge of admiralty; for the 
Congress haying sent him a quantity of blank com- 
missions for privateers, he granted them to (Risers 
fitted out in the ports of France, some of them manned 
by old smugglers, who knew every creek on the coast 
of England, and running all round the island, distressed 
the British coasting-trade exceedingly, and raised their 
general insurance. One of these privateers alone, 
&e Black Prince^ took in the course of a year seventy- 
£ve sail. All the papers taken in each prize brought 
in, were in virtue of an order of council sent up to 
Mr Franklin who was to examine them, judge of the 
legality of the capture, and write to the admiralty, port, 
that he found the prize good, and that the sale might 
be permitted. These papers, which are very volu- 
minous, he has to produce. 

*' He served also as merchant to make purchases, 
and direct the shipping of stores to a very great value, 
for which he has charged no commission. 

'^ But the part of his service which was the most 
fatiguing and confining, was that of receiving and ac- 
cepting, after a due and necessary examination, the 
bills of exchange drawn by Congress for interest 
money, to the amount of two millions and a half of 
livres annually ; multitudes of the bills very small, 
each of which, the smallest, gave as much trouble in 
examining, as the largest. And this careful examina-^ 
tion was found absolutely necessary, from the con« 
Btant frauds attempted by presenting seconds BinAtthirds 
for payment, after the firsts had been discharged. As 
these bills were arriving more or less by every ship 
and every post, they required constant attendance, 
Mr Franklin could make no journey for exercise, as 
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liad1>6en anxraally his castoiB, and the confinement 
l>n>ught on a malady that is likely to afflict him while 
lie lives. 

'< In shorty though he has always been an active man, 
he never went through so much business during eight 
years, in a«y part of his life, as during those of his 
residence in France, which however he did not decline 
till he saw peace haj^ily made, and found himself in 
the eightieth year of his age ; when, if ever, a man 
has some right to expect repose." 

Habits of usefulness were however Franklin's second 
nature. In the midst of his increasing infirmities, a 
apciety for Political Inquiry and Information was es* 
taUished in Philadelphia, the meetings of which were 
held in his house. We are not sure whether these 
meetings. closed with his presidency, but the society 
did not last long. His latest efforts for the public were 
tB head of two other benevolent societies. One for 
alleviating the miseries of public prisons, and the other, 
entitled the Pennsylvania Society, for promoting the 
abolition of slavery, the relief of free negroes unlaw- 
fully held in bondage, and the improvement of the 
condition of the African race. For the latter he wiote 
the plan for improving the condition of the free blacks, 
and the address to the public, which are inserted in 
our Appendix, No. 8. 

. The latest public act of his life^ was to affix his 
name as president of the Abolition Society to the me- 
morial presented ISth February, 17S9, to the house of 
Representatives of the United States, praying them to 
discourage and put down the slave-trade. In the Fe- 
deral Gazette of the following month, appeared his 
la8t*printed essay, signed Historicus, and which after 
the method which he had now practised for more than 
half a. century, contained an excellent parody on the 
apeech of Mr Jackson of Georgia, in the disguise of 
one stated to have been delivered at Algiers, in 1687. 
This able piece of satire very characteristically con* 
eluded the literary labours of Franklin. 
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Tbe health of J>r Fmklki, u ttmt indeed hKf4 
Wen teen by hie active life, Traa remarkably fiftt 
through a long series of years. After the attack of 
plMfky i& l-TSS, T^hich we hftTe noticed^ we read of 
oo iiiterniptiim of hie pursuita untiit daring the nego* 
ttatioDS for peace in 1782, occaaioBal fite^f the gout 
and cholic moleeted him. From this period he be- 
came also subject to the stone as well as gout. Bud 
thie combination of disorders confined him much to his 
bed in the year 1789. " During the extremely pMn- 
fill paroxysms," says his friend and physician, Dr 
jcnea, ** he was obliged to take large doses of lauda- 
num to mitigate his tortures— -still, in the intervals of 
pain, he not only amosed himself with readii^ and 
conversing cheerfully with his family, and a few 
friends who visited him, but was often employed in 
doing business of a public as well as private nature, 
with various persons who waited on him for that pur- 
pose ; and in every instance displayed, not only that 
readiness and disposition of doing good which was 
the distinguishing characteristic of his life, bat tho 
fullest and clearest possession of his uncommon men* 
tal abilities, and not unfrequently indulged himself in 
thoae jeux d'esprits and entertaining anecdotes, whicb 
were the delight of all who heard him. 

«* About sixteen days before his death, he was seized 
with a feverish indisposition, without any particular 
^mptoms attending it, till the third or fourth day, 
when he complained of a pain in the left breast, which 
increased until it became extremely acute, attended: 
with a cough and laborious breathing. During this 
state, when the severity of his pains sometimes drew 
forth a groan of complaint, he would observe— *that 
he was afraid he did not bear them as he ought*->ae« 
hnowledged his gratefal sense of the many blessix^a 
he had received from that Supreme Being who had 
raised him from small and low beginnings to such 
high rank and consideration among men— and made 
no doubt but his present afflictions were kindly m« 
tended to wean him from, a world, in wfaidi he war 
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so longer fit ^o ael the part assigned liiiti. In this 
frame of body aad mind he continued till fire dajs 
"before his death, when his pain and difficulty of 
Inreathing entirely left him, and his family were fiai- 
tering themselves with the hopes of his recovery, 
Tvhen an imposthumation, which had formed itself m 
his Inngs, snddenly hurst, and discharged a great 
quantity of matter, which he continued to throw ap 
Trhile he had sufficient strength to do it ; but, as that 
failed, the organs of respiration became gradually 
oppressed— ^a calm lethargic state succeeded— and, 
on the 17th of April, 1790, about eleven o'clopk at 
night, he quietly expired, closing a long and useful 
life of eighty-four years and three months." 

Three days previously, he requested his bed to be 
zoade, '^ in order," 'as he said, " that he might die in 
a decent manner ;" when his daughter, Mrs Bache^ 
replying, that she hoped he might yet recover, and 
live some years, he said, " I hope not." 

His funeral is said to have been more numerously 
and more respectably attended than any other that haa 
ever taken place in America. The concourse of peo* 
pie assembled upon the occasion was immense. All 
the bells in the city were muffled, the newspapers 
published with black borders, &c. The body was 
interred amid peals of artillery, and nothing is said 
to have been omitted that could display the venera^ 
tion of the citizens for so illustrious a character. 

Congress ordered a public mourning throughout 
America for one month. Dr Smith, provost of the 
College of Philadelphia, and Mr Rittenhouse,one of its 
members, were selected by the PhUosophical Society 
to prepare a eulogium to the memory of its founder ; 
and the subscribers to the city library, who had just 
erected a handsome building for containing their 
lyooks, left a vacant niche for a statue of their bene* 
&ctor. 

This has since been placed there by the nmnificence 
6f an estimable citizen of Philadelphia. It was im« 
]K>rted from Italy ; the name of the artist is Francis 
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lAzarini; it is composed of Carara marble, and cost 
tve hundred guineas. , 

It was the first piece of sculpture of that size which 
had been seen in America. Franklin is represented 
in a standing posture : one arm is supported by means 
of some books : in his right hand he wields an in- 
verted sceptre, an emblem of his anti-monarchical 
principles ; and in his left, a scroll of paper* He is 
dressed in a Roman toga. The resemblance is cor- 
rect ; the head is a copy from the excellent bust pro- 
fluced by the chisel of Houdon. The following in- 
jscription is engraved on the pedestal : — 

THIS STATUE 

of 

Dr Benjamin Franklin 

'was presented ' 

by 
William Bingham^ Esq.^ 
1T92. 

When the news bf his death reached Paris, Mira- 
beau having obtained leave in the National Assembly 
to speak, thus announced the event we have been 
recording : — '« Franklin is dead ! — (A prof ound silence 
reigned throughout the halL) The genius which 
gave freedom to America, and scattered torrents 
of light upon Europe is returned to the bosom of 
divinity.T-The sage which two worlds claim, the 
man disputed by the history of sciences and the 
liistory of empires, holds most undoubtedly an ele- 
Tated rank in the human species. — Political cabi* 
nets have but too long notified the death of those who 
were never great but in their funeral orations ; the 
etiquette of court has but too long sanctioned hypo- 
critical grief. Nations ought only to mourn for their 
tenefaetors : the representatives of freemen ought 
never to recommend any other than the heroes of hu«^ 
manity to their homage.-— The Congress hath ordered 
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a general mourning for one month throughout the 
fourteen confederated states, on account of the death 
of Franklin ; and America hath thus acquitted her 
tribute of admiration in behalf of one of the fathers 
of her conBtitution. Would it not be worthy of your 
fellow-legislators to unite yourselves in this religious 
act, to participate in this homage rendered in the face 
of the universe to the rights of men, and to the philo* 
sopher who has so eminently propagated the conquest 
of them throughout the world ! — ^Antiquity would 
have elevated altars to that mortal who, for the ad« 
vantage of the human race, embracing both heaven 
and earth in his vast and extensive mind, knew how 
to subdue thunder and tyranny. — Enlightened and 
^ee Europe at least owes its remembrance and its 
regret to one of the greatest men who have ever served 
;the cause of philosophy and of liberty. — I propose 
that a decree do now pass, enacting that the National 
Assembly shall wear mourning during three days for 
Benjamin Franklin," 

MM. de la Rochefoucault and la Fayette imme* 
cliately rose, in order to second this motion. 

The assembly adopted it at first by acclamation, 
and afterwards decreed by a large majority, amidst the 
plaudits of all the spectators, that on Monday the 
'14th of June it should go into mourning for three 
days ; that the discourse of M. Mirabeau should be 
printed ; and that the president should write a letter 
of condolence, upon the occasion, to the Congress of 
America. 

The commons of Paris, as a tribute of honour to 
his memory, assisted in a body at the funeral oration, 
attended by the abbe Fauchet, in the rotunda of the 
commune, which was hung with black, illuminated 
with chandeliers, and decorated with devices analo* 
gous to the occasion. 

Franklin's original epitaph for himself, though it 
lias been often quoted, must not be omitted here. It 
was first composed in the year 17^8. 
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THE BODY 
of 

Priatei^ 
(like tlie cover of aa old book^ 
itft contents tom out, ^ 
andstript of its letterings and gi)<)itig5 --^ ^ 

Hefl here food for wonii»| 

yet the ivotk itwtf ihaH Bot be l9«C, , 

for it IV iU (as he believed) s^peax obc« more . . 

in anew 

and more beautiful edition^ 

corrected and amended 

by 

Thb Aothoe. 

Ib Dr Smith's eulogium upon Franklin, he re«d 
ihe following e&traet of a ktter from his suoceftsor 
sfc the court of France, the hon. Thomas JeffersoSi 
ftfterwarda president of the United States* 

[Extract.} 

' ^* I feel both the wish and th« dnty to ccmimii&icate 
in compliance with your wishes, whatever within my 
knowledge might render justice to the memcny of our 
great countryman Dr Franklin, in whom phik>sophy 
has to deplore one of its principal Inmtnaries exti^ 
guished. But my opportunities of kzwwmg the inltf- 
^stiQg fkcts of his life have not heen equal to JOf 
desire of making them known. 

** I can only therdfor® testify m general that there 
appeared to me more respect and veneration attacked 
to the character of Dr Franklin iai Fraaeey than to 
-that of any other person in the same country, fboreigii 
or native. I had opportumties of knowing, partieii^ 
larly, hew far the^ sentiments were felt hy die fo- 
reign ambassadors and minislers at the court of Vev^ 
sailles. The fable of his capture by the Algerkoim 
propagated by the Bnglish newspapers, eicdted no 
nneosinese, as it was seen aft once to b« a dish eookeri 
np to please certain readers, hut nothing gouM exceed 
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Aie ttnciety of his diplomatic bi«tliren on a wabBe^Wt 
teport of his death, which, although premAttire, bore 
some marks of authenticity. 

** I foB&d the ministers of France e^ally impressed 
wi^ his tftletits and- imtegrity. ^ Hie^-eowU de Ver» 
gennes particularly gave me repeated and vnequi* 
▼ocal proofs of hie entire confidence in him. 

*^ When he left Passy, it seemed as if the village 
had lost its patriarch. On taking leave of the coort, 
which he did by letter, the king ordered him to be 
Iiandsomely complimented, and furnished him with a 
litter and males of his own, the only kind of convey* 
ance. the state of his health could bear. 

*• The success of Dr Franklin at the court of France 
was an excellent school of humility to me. On being 
presented to any one as the minister of America, ^e 
common-place question was, *C'estvous, monsieur, 
qui rempiacez le Docteur Franklin f* — Is it you, sir, 
who replace Dr Franklin? I generally answered-— 
No one can replace him, I am only his successor." 

The following extracts from his will^ considerahUi 
iUudrate the character of Dr Franklin. 

'^1 was born in Boston, New England, and owe my 
first instructions in literature to the free grammar- 
Bc^oob established there. I therefore give one hun* 
dred pounds sterling to my executors, to be by them^ 
l^e survivors or survivor of them, paid over to the 
BMmagers or directors of the free- schools in my native 
town of Boston, to be by them, or the person or per^ 
eons who shall have the superintendence and manage* 
ment of the said schools, put out to interest, and se 
tcontinued at interest for ever ; which interest annu- 
ally shall be laid out in silver medals, and given ae 
iionorary rewards annually by the directors of the 
i^aid free*schools, for the encouragement of schc^ar* 
ship in the said schools belonging to the said town« 
in audi manner as to the discretion of the select men 
of the said town shall seem meet. 

^'Out of the salary that may remain dixe to mei as 
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{yresidentof the state, I give the siym of two thousand 
pounds to my executors, to be by themi the sunriyors 
or suryivor of them, paid over to such person or per* 
$ons as the l^islature of this state, by an act of 
assembly, shall appoint to receive the same, in trusty 
to be employed for making the Schuylkil navigable* 

*' During the number of years I was in business as a 
stationer, printer, and post-master, a great many 
small sums became due to me, for books, advertise** 
ments, postage of letters, and other matters, which 
were not collected, when, in 1757, I was sent by the 
Assembly to England as their agent — ^and, by subse* 
quent appointments, continued there till 1775 — ^when, 
on my return, I was immediately engaged in the 
affairs of congress, and sent to France in 1776, where 
I remained nine years, not returning till 1785 ; and 
the said debts not being demanded in such a length of 
time, have become in a manner obsolete, yet are 
nevertheless justly due. — These as they are stated in 
my great folio ledger, E, I bequeath to the contri- 
butors of the Pennsylvania hospital, hoping that those 
debtors, and the descendants of such as are deceased, 
who now, as I find, make some difficulty of satisfying 
Buch antiquated demands as just debts, may, however, 
he induced to pay or give them as charity to that 
excellent institution. I am sensible that much must 
l>e inevitably lost ; but I hope something considerable 
may be recovered. It is possible, too, that some of 
the parties charged, may have existing old unsettled 
accounts against me ; in which case the managers of 
the hospital will allow and deduct the amount, or pay 
the balance, if they find it against me. 

*^ I request my friends, Henry Hill, esq., John Jay, 
€8q., Francis Hopkinson, and Mr Edward Duffield, 
of Bonfield, in Philadelphia county, to be the execu- 
tors of this my last will and testament, and I hereby 
nominate and appoint them for that purpose. 

** I would have my body buried with as little expense 
or ceremony as may. be* 

^'Philadelphia, July 17, 1788." 
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*^ I, Bbnjamin Franklin, in the foregoing or annexed 
last will and testament, having further considered tho 
same, do think proper to make and publish the fol* 
lowing codicil, oraddition thereto : 

^' It having long been a fixed and political opinion of 
mine, that in a democratical state there ought to be 
no offices of profit, for the reasons I had given in an 
article of my drawing in our constitution, it was my 
intention, when I accepted the office of president, to 
devote the appointed salary to some public use : ac* 
cordingly I had already, before I made my last will, 
in July last, given large sums of it to colleges, schools, 
building of churches, &c., and in that will I bequeathed 
two thousand pounds more to the state, for the pur- 
pose of making the Schuylkil navigable ; but under* 
standing since, that such a sum would do but little 
towards accomplishing such a work, and that the pro<» 
ject is not likely to be undertaken for many years to 
come — and having entertained another idea, which I 
hope may be more extensively useful, I do hereby re-' 
yoke and annul the bequest, and direct that the cer* 
tificates I have for what remains due to me of that 
salary, be sold towards raising the sum of two thou<» 
sand pounds sterling to be disposed of as I am now 
about to order. 

*< It has been an opinion, that he who receives an 
estate from his ancestors, is under some obligation to 
transmit the same to posterity. This obligation lieff 
not on me, who never inherited a shilling from any 
ancestor or relation. I shalj, however, if it is not 
diminished by some accident before my death, leave a 
considerable estate among my. descendants and rela- 
tions. The above observation is made merely as an 
apology to niy family, for making bequests that da 
not appear to have any immediate relation to their 
advantage. 

* V I was born in Boston, New England, and owe my 
first infitnictions in literature to the free grammar* 
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Bcfaools established there. I have therefore, con* 
sidered those schools in my wiR. 

" But I am'alflo under obligatiom to the slate of 
MassachusettSy for having, unasked, appointed ai0 
formerly their agent, with a handsome salary, which 
continued some years; and although I accidentally 
lost ia their service, by transmitting governor Hatch* 
uison's letters, much more than the amount of whuk 
they gave me, I do not think that ought in the least 
to diminish my gra4iitude. I have considered that, 
among artisans, good apprentieeti are most likely to 
UM^e good citizens ; and having myself been bred to 
a manual art, printing, in my native town, and after«» 
wards assisted to set up my business in Philadelphia 
by kind loans of money from two friends there, which 
was the foundatiooi of my fortune, and all the utility 
in life that may be asevibed to me — ^I wish to be use* 
fill even after my death, if possible) in forming and 
advancing other young m^i, that may be servioeabie 
to their eoantry in both these towns. 

^* To this end I devote t wO thousand pounds sterling, 
which I give, one thousand thereof to the inhabitaata 
of the town of Boston, in Massachinetts, and the 
other thousand to the inhabitants of the city of Phila*> 
delphia, in trust, to and for the uses^ intents* and 
ffoxfosen, herieinafter menticHaed and declared. 

'< The said sum of one thousand pouj^ sterlii^, if 
aoce^pted by the inhabitants of the town of Boston, 
shall be managed under the direction of the seleet 
soem, uaibed with the iaEunisters of the oldest efosoo- 
palian» coogregational, and presbyterian churches ia 
that town, who are to let out the same upcm interest, 
at five per cent, per annum, to such y<Muig manacsA 
artiicerss under the age of twenty«five years, as bavei 
anrved an f^renticeiSiip in the said toiim, and Seuth- 
folly folfilled the duties required in tiieir indoitareSt 
so as to obtain a good mornl diaracter from at least 
two respectable citizens, who are willing to hnrciwio 
ssuseties in a bond, w^h the a§fUeatits, for the repay- 
ing <d th» mtnejr so leal, mth iateDset, aeooidim; 
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to the terms bemiuifter pratcrtbed; all inkicii faaadt 
^e to be taken fer Spaniak milled doUus, or tiie 
-ralue tliereof in carrent gold coin: and the nunagcr 
^all keep a bound book, or bookii, wberdn aball be 
entered tbe naoMe of tbose who shall apiply for and 
receive the benefit of this institntionf and of their 
snretieB, t<^tlier witb t^ turns lent, the dates, and 
ether necessary and proper Tecords, respecting the 
Imsiness and concerns of this inartitution: and as these 
loans are intended to assist young marzied aitificen 
in setting up their business, they are to be proporx 
tioned by the discretion of the managers, so as not to 
exceed sixty pounds sterling to one person, nor to be 
less than fifteen pounds. 

^* And if the number of appliers so entitled shoold 
l)e so large as that the sura will not suffice to afibid 
to erery one some assistance, these aids may theva* 
lore be small at first, but as tiie capital ineneases by 
the aceunralated interest, they mil be more ample. 
And in order to serve as many as possible in thenr 
turn, as well as to make the repa3rment of tbe princi* 
pal borrowed more easy, each borrower shall be 
obliged to pay with tbe yearly interest, one-tentii pert 
of tbe principal ; w^ieh sums of pzincipal and inters 
est so paid in, shall be again let out to fnesh ber* 
rowers. And it is presumed that tbeve will be al* 
ways found in Boston virtuous and benevolent citi- 
zens, willing to bestow a part of their time in dowf 
good to the rising generaticm, by superintendizig aim 
managing tiiis institution gratis ; — ^it is hoped, that no 
part of the money will at any time lie dead, or he 
diverted to other purposes, but be continually aag**- 
fnenting by the interest ; in whidi case tiiere may in 
time be more than the occasion in Boston ma^^ ze» 
quire : and then seme may be spared to the n^;ii» 
bouring or other towns in the said state ef Massa- 
ehusetts, which may desire to lunre it, such toem 
eng^ing to pay punctually tibe kitepsst« and the pro^ 
yortions t^ the pmcipal amuslly to the inhabiteatB 
6f tbe town ef Boston. If Hias ptanisezeeuMtaai 
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sueceedti as projected, without mt'emiption for oxH^ 
hundred years, the sum will be th^^n pne hundred and 
thirty-one thousand pounds ; of which I would hay^ 
the managers of the donation to the town of Boston 
then lay out, at their discretion, one hundred thou* 
aaud pounds in public works which m»y be judged of 
moat general utility to the inhabitants: such as forti* 
fications, bridges, aqueducts, public buildings, baths^ 
pavements, or whatever may make living in the towm 
more convenient to its people, and render it more 
agreeable to strangers resorting thither for health, or 
a temporary residence. The remaining thirty-one 
thousand pounds I would have continued to be let 
out to interest, in the manner above directed, for one 
hundred years; as I hope it will have been found, 
that the institution has had a good effect on the con-* 
duct of youth, and been of service to many worthy 
characters and useful citizens, , At the end of this 
second term^ if n6 unfortunate accident has prevented 
the operation, the sum will be four millions and 
sixty-one thousand pounds sterling, of which I leave 
otie million and sixty-one thousand pounds to the dis- 
position and management of the inhabitants of the 
town of Boston, and the three millions to the disposi* 
tion of the government of the state ; not presuming to 
carry nly views farther. 

V AH the directions herein given respecting the dis- 
position, and management of the donation to the inha- 
bitants of Boston, I would have observed respecting 
that to the inhabitants of Philadelphia, only as Phila- 
delphia is incorporated, I request the corporation of 
that city to undertake the management, agreeable to 
the said directions ; and I do hereby vest them with 
•full and ample powers for that purpose. And havii^ 
considered that the covering its ground-plot with 
•buildings and pavements, which carry off most rain, 
and prevent , its soaking into the earth, and renewing 
and purifying the springs, whence the water of the 
wells most gradually grow worse, and in time be unfit 
for use, as I find has happened m all old cities ; I re* 
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oomioend, that, at tbe end of the first hwidred j^htB^y 
if not done before, the corporation of the ci^ empkiji 
a part of the hundred thousand pounds in bringing hjr 
pipes the water of WiiFuhickonrcreekinto the .town;^ 
soaa to supply the. inhabitants, which I Appreh^nil; 
may be done without great, difficulty, the leyel of tiiati 
creek being much above that of the city, and may. be: 
made higher by a dam. I also recommepd asfikiag: 
the Schuylkil completely navigable. At the end of ^ 
the second hundred years, I would have the djsposi* ^ 
taon of the four millions and sixty-one thousand* 
pounds divided between the inhabitants of the city r 
of Philadelphia and the government, of Pennsylvania ~i 
in the same manner as herein-directed with respect to 
that of. the inhabitants of Boston and the goyeto*> 
ment of Massachusetts. It is my desire that this in* 
stitution . should take place, and begin to operatd'i 
within one year after my decease ; fox: which purpose . 
due notice should be publicly given, previous to the 
expiration of that year, that those for whose benefit 
this establishment is intended may make their re*, 
spective applications : and I hereby direct my execu* ' 
tors, the survivors and survivor of them, within six 
months after my decease, to pay over the said sum of 
two thousand pounds sterling to such persons as shall 
be duly appointed by the select men of Boston, and^ 
the corporation of Philadelphia, and to receive and 
take charge of their respective . sums of one thou- : 
sand pounds each for the purposes aforesaid. Con* 
sidering the accidents to which all human affairs %nd ; 
projects are subject in such a length of time, I have [ 
perhaps too much flattered myself with a vain fancy*, 
that these dispositions, if carried ia{o execution,^ idll r 
be continued without interruption, and have the ef*. i 
fects proposed; I hope, however, that if the inhabi*.; 
tants of the two cities should not think fit to i^ider- ; 
take the execution, they will jat least accept th«[ offer > 
of these donations,, as a mark of my good will, token . 
of my gratitude* and testimony of my desire to be 
use&i to them even after my departure. I wbhj^ ta« ^ 

14 
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dMdv tlMrikijr rttKf berth imderttk* to dttd^a^MV tlM^ 
«PMtt«i0if>of i^ project, because I think, thtt^thdogl^' 
imfoveifttt ^knoaltieff may arise, ea^ediests wili btf^ 
fimidtO' r«itta¥& ^lear, and the scheme be £»u»d pnn^i*' 
liddUa, ' If 4tae of them accepts tlie money \rlth tiMsr 
otaditions^ ani the other reftiass, my will* then m»* 
that hotAi- sums be giveti to the inhabitants of the ci^ 
Mmptintgi the wh<^ to be applied to the same pua«<* 
poses, aMundw the same regulations dii^eeted for thot 
sepaimte parts ; and if both refuse, tiie money ramaint^ 
of oimiM in 1^ mass of my estate, and it is to be di»»^ 
]Med of therewith, aeooiding «o> my will made tim^ 
sofaatei^nth day of July, 1788. 
• My nine crab-tree walking*stick, with a ffoUL head 
cwlottsiy wrought in tiie form of the Cap of Iibei«|^« 
I'ffifm i^ Ay friend, and the friend of maakiJid^ 
Ganetal' Wasliingtoa. If it wevs a sceptre, he ~ 
nrntiled it, and would become it^ 



tEc^^riestley in ISOS, felt hknself called upon to nndf- 
dicate the character of his deceased friend, tind! 
contributes an interesting anecdote or two of Ma 
life, in the following letters : — 



I have just read in the Jffonthtff Mmemr rdk 
233^. p. 357, that the late Mr Pennant said of Dr 
P^im&lin, th&e^ Hying under the protection of our mBd^ 
g^l^erilment^ he was secretly playing the inoendiMyr 
aid^ !!oo^sn:cce8sfolly inflamiii^ the mincte of oor feUowi* 
smt)jMfs in Aifterica, tiU that great explosm» hmf^ 
p^ed,' y^iek fbt 6Yer disunited us from o«r onee hap^Qp 
cofon^. As it M^'in mpp power, ae linr as my testimony: 
win be i^giirded lo refiitethls ehmae^ 1 l^mfcitf d»a 
ta tint ftitAdAip^ H^ do k^ It is probable that m> pa»« 
sdtat ntif Hviiig v^as b^fer aeqpiaint^ with Dr Fvstoldlhs- 
atfdhl^ sentiments, oA til subjects off imfmumcm^ tftiudK' 
myself; for several years beforis the A«ericw w«r;* 
I think I knew him as well as a»y -oBo maa 
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T^'kMWm^ih^ ;^ Ivpeat iU ^otewin Immloa in. 
tMfaiaaf of tke nmrqiiia o^tBmdowtie'i and few day$-^ 
Wied wUhoot my seeing mor^ or lesa of Pr Frank- 
m>, and the last divjr that be passed in fii^laad^ havings 
given out that he should depart, the day brfore wer 
sfenir together withoatfti^interruptian from morning' 
tMmghti 

Now te' was so far from wishing for a rojpture witfo 
tlieFcolonje^j'that-he di* mora than most' men would, 
Jiaw don«if'tQ i^vont itv Hisf constant advice to hi*" 
cw^rymen he always aai^d) was,- "to bear every. 
tS»ftfTOm:B»gland, however unjust;*' sayiiag, that ii" 
could not last lonft afii th^y would soon outgrow all' 
tilew har^bipa. On thia Recount Dr Prio9,.who then 
eorrespond^d with some of the principal persons in 
AmenQa» said^ he began to be very uopc^ular there^ 
Ha alwwjra said* if theSre must be a war, it will last teiv- 
y<^r«„ai|d 1 shaU' not live to ^ee the end of it. Thk, 
J.aava heard him- say many times; 

It was at'hi^ req^est^►e^rfor^;ed by thafcof Dr I^other- 
|pli.j*atl wipote^an anonynwafr pamphlet^ cateulatei 
to show the u^ustie© and impolicy of a war with thcr 
adonieai previoua to the meeting of » new parliament. 
As I then lived, at Leeds, h^ corrected the preasl him- 
self andto^a^ passage, in wWeh I lamented the attempt 
taestaJ^iahftja ad^itrafy power, in so large a part of 
WrBnt»h*enqpfif e». he added the following clause ; " to 
tfta mwiloant^ daz^4»r of otia: most valuable commerce^ 
mid jrf l^t^natioaal strength, iibertyi, ifecurity, and 
leiicity,, w^«5h dfepend 09 unionand liberty/* 

^he^nnity of thfe British empire in all fts parts,, was 
a*fav#Rritaideiii.ofl[hi0i. He used' to copipiare it to a 
ipewitifal:qifca,.vaat, wWch, if once broken^; coufd 
nevaip ^e^put togetJi.er.agAife;; apd so great an ^admirer 
waf foe a« Ae^tim^ ^f the^ British, constitution^ that be 
■mhe saw nb iij^nvetdence from its b^ing extended 
^WP ^B^giieB^Jym- of >the' giobe. With fhese sent^ 
^jan^ h«r,i^<Taigta»di, b^tf whi|n» ow hia arrival in 
4Mllenfa,{l»er^fo14ld'theFwa1^beg^n; find that there waa 
99" i^eeedingir x«a msaa Mit«red.nipi7e warmly into tt© 
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<cmiise of bis coontry in opposition to that of Great Bri- 
tain. Tbre6 of his letters to me, one written immedi- ' 
ately after his landing, and published in the collection ' 
•lof his miscellaneous works, p. 365/558, and 555, will 
proyethis. ''■ 

Bf many persons, Dr Franklin is considered as 
having been a cold-hearted man ; so callous to'eveiy > 
feeling of humanity, that the prospect of all th6 hor- 
ror of a ciril war could not afifect him. This was far 
from being the case. A great part of the day'abore- - 
mentioned, that we spent together, he was looking * 
orer a number of American newspapers, directing me - 
what to extract from them for the English ones ) and ' 
in reading them, he was frequently not able to pro- ' 
ceed, for the tears literally running down his cheeks. ' 
To strangers he was c^ld and reserved; but, where lie: 
was intimate, no man indulged more pleasantry and 
good humour : by this, he was the delight of a club 
to which he alludes in one of his letters above refer- 
red to, called ^e Whig Club, that met at the London 
Coffee House, of which Dr Price, Dr Kippid, Mr John 
Lee, and others of the stainp, were mismbers.- 

Hoping that this vindication of Dr Franklin will 
give pleasure to many of your readers, I shaH proceed - 
to relate some particulars relating to his behaviour, ' 
when lord Loughborough, then Mr Weddetbume, pro-' 
nounced his violent invective against him at the privy' 
council, on his presenting the complaints ofMassa-' 
chusetts. (I think it was against their goverhor.)- 
Some of the particulars may be thought amusing. 

On the mbrning of the day on which the cause was 
to be heard, I met Mr Burke in Parliament Str^eet,: 
with Mr Douglas, afterwards 'bishop' of Carlisle; imd* 
after introducing us to each other, as men of leltera,- 
he asked me, whither I was going? I said, I c<»uld telt 
JAm where I wished to go. Itle then asked itie Whi&re' 
Uiat was : I said, to the Privy Council,' bht Itilsit I Was' 
afraid I could get no admission ; he th^ desirefd me 
to go a)on^ with him. Accordingly I' did i but ^ whett 
we got into the ante-room; we fodnd'it .quil^4Bl«# 
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rwiik pertona deditons of getting admifsion, Seeii% 
'this, I said we should never get through the crowd; 
.he said, givis me your arm, and locking it fast in hit» 
he soon made his way to the door of the privy couneil^ 
. :I then isaid, Mr Burke, you are an excellent leader j 
Jbe replied, I wish other persons thought so too. 

After waiting a short time, the door of the privy 
council opened, and we entered the first, when Mr 
•Burke took his stand hehind the first chair, next to the 
president, and I hehind that the next to his. When the 
business was opened, it was sufficiently evident from 
the speech of Mr Wedderhurne, who was counsel §0^ 
•the governor, that the real object of the court was Iq 
insult Dr Franklin. All this time he stood in a eer*» 
• ner of the room, not far from me, without the leaet 
apparent emotion. 

Mr Dunning, who was the leading counsel oH the 
part of the colony, was so hoarse, that he could hardly - 
make himself heard ; and Mr Lee, who was the second, 
spoke but feebly in reply ; so that Mr Wedderhurne 
had a complete triumph. At the sallies of his sarcas* 
tic wit, all the members of the council, the president 
himself (lord Gower) not excepted, frequently laughed 
outright. No person belonging to the council beha« 
Ted with decent gravity except lord North, wlio 
coming late, took his stand behind the chair opposite 
to me. 

* When the business was over, Dr Franklin in goiiig 
out, took me by the hand, in a manner that indicated 
some feeling ; I soon followed him, and going through 
the ante-room, saw Mr Wedderhurne, surrounded 
with a circle or his frienda> and admirers. Being 
Icnown to him, he stepped forward, as if to speak to 
-me, but I turned aside and made what haste I could 
•out of the place. 

» The next morning I breakfasted with the Doctor* 
•when he said he had never before been so sensible of 
the power of a good conscience. He was accused of 
^clandestinely procuring certain letters, containing 
complaints against the governor, and sending them to 

U 3 
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Aworfca, wtHi A Tfewto eicdtetiiefra 
Ufd, andthtts to embroil the »t\v<»'«Diiiilries/ tvf^hm 
Mmirecl tte^ that he did not e^eti know tiiat sii^ tot- 
ters existed, till they were brought to Um, as agoftt^f 
Iheeolony, in order to be sent to his coiwtit»e«t&; 
and the «OT«r of the letters being lost, he only giieasvi 
at the person to whom they were addressed^bythe 
contents. 

That Dr Franklin, notwithstanding he did not «bew 
it at that time, was much impressed by the ibasineM 4f 
tiie privy council, appeared from this oireumstaneei-wiie& 
lie attended there he was dressed in a suit of Maiieiiea* 
t^r velvet ; and Silas Dean toM me, that when-lli^ 
met at Paris, to si^ the treaty betwcon Ftft&eeand 
Anierioa, he purposely put on that suit. 

Hoping that this communication will be of 8Qi|li 
aetvice to the memory of Dr Eranklin, aad^gi«tify 
%ns frieudsy 

I am) Sir, yours agea 

J. PaiBBtiam * 
HoMumierbrnd, Ncv. 10, 1^02. 



Amdohobv in- his "Ek^e de FranktiD/^jthusahlyepi^ 
tomiaes his intellectual claims and cbacacfcar. 

f^^flie education of Dr Franklin had not. opened to 
Jliiln the oaveer <yf the sciences, but nature hadgjbran 
dam a genius capable of compreheadiag, and even jof 
embellishing them. 

V >*His first essays on electricity luUy pronie, Ihatihe 
msB but Tei!y little acquainted with this part scf natonA 
|liik>sophy. Being at «n immense distance from Ea» 
rope, he possessed but imperfect machinea. Nc^wrMi^ 
standing this disadvantage, he aoon disoovered ^he 
Immediate *eaiise of electrical phmmuemi* i£B^e9» 
^daiBed k^ by demonstrating the cnstenee of « <0ai3^ 
insensible wlx^ it remas&s in a state of equitiliriaiik 
and wfaifijh'iBBtantlynwnilests itself^ sxljl^rJvfaBiiiUi 
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mpdSUjjnmm' n dMtrojmif or i^ile it taitmmH to^re- 
MMlsblish it« Hb juivlysis of the grand Ijsyden tspfr- 
wment k a ekef-^d'ieume at once of si^dity, .of 

^Beon after this, he perceived an analogy between 
4e ^SMts of fthimder and electricity, which etmck bun 
iprodigionsly. He ocmceiired the idea of an apparaliii» 
hf means of which he proposed to interrogate tile 
Jnarena; he mokes the experiment, and the aBSfMnr 
^oily oonfirms his conjectures. Thus the cause' of 
iightnii^ is now known ; its effects, bo ruinoias^ >ao 
icr^^lar in appearance, are not only explainod,' hut 
ilBitatod-. 

^ Weat lenjfth know why the lightning iGtUently. Jind 
^^peaceably ibllows certain bodies, and disperses others 
ariih a kmd noise ; why it merits metals, sometimes 
dkiTers to atoms, and sometimes seems to resqpect tfaoee 
^anbstances which surround it, 

^* Bat it was but little to imitate the thunder: -Br 
-Fvmklin conceived the audacious idea of averting its 

' ^He imagined, that a bar of iron, poiiited at theeHd, 
iMGid connected with the ground, or rather with the 
water, would establish a communication hetwaeaia 
4iele«d and the eajrth, and thus guaranetee, or protect the 
objects in the immediate neighbourhood of such i a 
*obnductor. 

* ^31ie success of this idea was fully commensurate 4o 
vidl his wisdies ; 'and thus man was enabled to wieldta 
power sufficient to disarm the wrath of heaven! 

^ This great discovery was by far too brilliant ahd too 
Wigular not to conjure up a numerous host of enemies 
against it. Notwithstanding this, the custom of usii^ 
'O0ftdttct<Mrs was adopted in America, and inCrreat Bri- 
tain; but ^ the commencement of war with ike 
mother'^eoofitry, some ^^*cfoanf English phiio80]^ielHi 
'Endeavoured, by ui^ir experiments, to throw 4ouhts 
««pon the^utility of his scheme, and seemedito wish to 
-SRvisk this discovery from Benjamia Fraakli|i, by vmy 
*^ {MmtsUng him for the loss of tkti^teen colonies. > 

14 4 
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*^ It it nnfortaiifttely more easy to mislead a nition 

in regard to its proper interests, than to impose upon 

meti of science relative to an experiment: thus thcwe 

prejudices which were able to draw England into an 

'unjust and fatal contest, could not make the learned 

' of Europe change the form of the electrical ebnduc- 

.tors of Franklin. They multiplied in. France afier 

France had become allied to America: in truth, the 

' sentence of the police has been opposed to it in some 

'. of our towns, as it has been opposed in Italy by the 

• decisions of casuists, and with just as little success. 

'> In a free country the law follows the public opi* 

nion; in despotic governments the public opinion 

'often contradicts the laws, but al^ys concludes at 

length by submitting itself to their influence. At this 

• day, the use of this preservative has become common 
' among all nations, but without being universidly 

adopted. A long course of experiment does not permit 
'Us any longer to doubt of its efficacy. 

** If the edifices provided with it have still some 

dangers to dread, this happens because between Hie 

,lx>unded efforts of man and the boundless force of 

' nature, there can never be established any other than 

.' an unequal contest. 

*^ But what an immense career has this successful 
. experiment opened to our hopes ! 

^* Why may we not one day hope to see the baneftil 
( activity of all the scourges of niainkind melt away, as 
: that of thunder has done before the powers' of genius, 
exercised through an immensity of ages? 

'* When all the regions of nature are disarmed by the 
happy use of her gifts, we shall experience nothing 
'but her benefits. 

^* Humanity and frankness were the basis of his mo- 
' rality. An habitual gaiety, a happy facility in regard 
r to every thing respecting the common concerns of life, 
and a tranquil inflexibility in affairs of importance, 
( formed the character of Dr Franklin. These two 
* latter qualities are easily united in men, who en- 
dowed with a superior mind and strong uxiderstand- 
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ifig aHndoa trifling things to doubt and to indiAir^ 

ence. 

' /'I{is system of conduct was simple ; He endeavoured 
fo.l^aaish sorrow and weari8<Hneness by means of teqit 
perance and labour. * Happiness,' he was used to 
say* * like a body, is composed of insensible elements/ 

«« Without disdaining glory, he knew how to despise 
the injustice of opinion; and while enjoying renowii 
he could pardoU' envy. - 

• '^ During hisr youth he had carried hispyrrhjordsmXo 
f he' very foundation of morality: the natural goodness 
of his heart, and the directions of his conscience were 
his sole guides ; and they very rarely led him astray. 

" A little later in life, he allowed that there existed a 
morality founded upon the nature of man, indepeixdent 
of all speculative opinioi^, and anterior to all conven* 
tions. : • , * 

" He thought that our souls in another life received 
the recompense of their virtues, and the punishment 
of their faults: he believed in the existence of a God, 
at once beneficent and just, to whom he offered up, in 
the secrecy of. his own conscience, a silent but pure 
homage. 

'^ He did not despise the exterior forms of religion ; 
he even thought them useful to morality : he however 
submitted himself to.them but seldom. 
:• *' All religions appeared to him to be equally good^ 
provided a universal toleration was the principle of 
them, and that they did not deprive of the recompense 
due to virtue, those who were of another belief, or of 
no belief at all. 

*^ The application of the sciences to the common pur- 
poses of life, and to domestic economy, was often the 
subject of his researches : he took pleasure to demon- 
strate, that even in the most common affairs of life, 
custom and ignorance are but bad guides ; that we 
were far from having exhausted the resources of na« 
ture, and were only deficient in men capable of inter* 
TOgating her. 

'^ He never wrote uay thing upon politics, except some 

14 5 
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the spur of the occasion. 

^ it WM easy U>^p&fce^!f&t\whtiAmyiim6^^ 
U> reduce sdl qoestieils to^theit ^mplt elements, a^ 
io present -Hiem'inrStKAi a mBitoep'tellie pifbfie, 4h«l 
toe unlearned mlgfit be ensflfled^to understaad^s^%o 
ireeolTe them. .It was to aueh^kat healways^ddressed 
liimself. Sometimes it \im8an<efVortkail 'he attenpteS 
to root out and to destroy; and eometknea « iMeM 
truth for wJiidi he wished gently ta hpr^iaf^ ^hek 
ttkids, Hiftt «t length they mi^t he^ialHed^ t(MeW«i 
End abore all, to preserve it. tt is in 'veoA ^ai we 
riiall search for any subject ^n wbicOi he «ouId %e 
iupposed to hare written frmn Ae mere impulse of 
giory. 

' ^* Sometimes he employed those fDrmswfkieli in «p« 
pearance only disguise the truth, in order to rmto 
It more affecting, and which instead <tf ^ftsdosing, 
a^ow the pleasure of dtvining it. 
' **< It was thus, that while veea^Bg toteaeh ihe Barest 
means fpr diminishing the^extent^f -a state whidi fa 
found too dMcttlt'to be go>9«med, he lampeoned IIhs 
con^upt of the Enj^Ush ministry in regard to AsMsIca; 
ihus <lso, %y way of displaying 4be injfwtioe -of the 
pretensions of Oreat Brit6^, In t«gArd4e bercelpn&eBi 
^e supposes the king of Prussia to pvib^sh an •ediot^ 
|n which 'he subjeiets England ^ the pi^aiient -ofc^r* 
tain ta:ses, under the preteiEt that iSie 4nhab$ta&ts of 
j^e banks of the Oder had fermedy conquered -vbA 
peopled it. 

*' His conversation like his style, was alwayB««^d» 
ftnd .often ingenious. In Ms youth he had "read Xe- 
Bophon, an author who had Inspired Ibim w4th « tatfia 
for tbeSocratic method of ltrgiiment,-«-affid he 4ook 
lAeasure in employing ft, sometimes by pufflSng tartffel 
questions, ^tending to msfke tiie ady»oiiit«B ^' a 'Mse 
opinion reffefce themselves ; acttici^mes ^ aa appfiea* 
<ion of "their principles to other -evenfts, ^obUgk^tbem 
thus to recognise the truths when disengaged -fram 
the isloads iHthin ivblclL eastern .ar preju^ee liad *en« 
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'it; »flt ddier itima^, decidiiig xhf mnmi of im 
apologue, a talc, or ma anecdote, those qaesdim 
which the pride of a serious discussion would have 

jflihiGiared. 

'^^fieiiigaiBplayedbf soDse of the Americim proTSBcas 
Jo aoqaest an dbolition of the tasulting ciittoBi 4f 
^taouportiag malefiictoKs to the colonies, the minietar 
Ay way of ivply, alleged the aecessitjr of daliveriag 
'SngUmd of sadi vermin. 

«< * What would you say to us,' rejoined Dr Franklia, 
"^ jf wa amne to export our rattle-^snakes to JSnglaod V 
^' Drl^raaklin liad never formed a general system of 
•jpalitics: he examined the questions exactly as the 
events presented themselves to his Observation,, or as 
-ills .foresight anticipated them; and he decided them 
^ acoordiog to the ataadmnd of those principles lodiioh 
^nffnmte in a virtoous sund, and in a judgment at 
once just and comprehensive. 

'* In general, he appeared not fond of giving all at 
iiovoe the greatest possible degree of per&ction to 3ia- 
vsmm 'iastituttoBs : d^ thought it a wwe certain way to 
'4Pah for the effects of time ; he was not fond of at- 
-taekiag abuses in front; he thought it more prudeat 
£nt to attack thoee errors whidi are the source of 



^ He had in politics, as insoorals, thatkind of indul* 
-^gance which requires but little, because it hopes much, 
wad whkh forgets, and even pardons iJie present, in 
^inowr of the future. He always proposed those mea- 
sures which seemed to him to be most proper in order 
Ho-pveserve peace; because he was not fond of deli- 
fHaving up the happiness of mankind to the uncertaintir 
aif e\Gent«, nor tm& tothe interest of party% 

** He prefereedthe good4>btained by reason to thdt 
iwrhich BBight be expected from enthusiasm; because 
•t is snore easyito be procured, and infinitely more 
Joftinff 

. ^hk ooe wordrhis politics were tibose of a man iwhb 
iielieved in tiie power 4>f reason, and the raaii^j^ 
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Tirihie^ and who aspired to he the teach^ of his feUb^Rf^ 
• citiasens, before he became their legiiilator/' 

Dr Franklin was famous throagh life for a playful 

: and gentle humour in the style of his moral domposi- 

tionst which has induced us to select for our Appendi:^, 

No. IX., The MHiistle. The Petition in Favour of tbfe 

- Left Hand. The Art of Procuring Pleasant Dreams, 

and the Morals of Chess, as amongst the most sue* 

. cessful pieces of this kind in the language. 

Nor could we omit for our economical readers. The 
Advice to a Young Tradesman. Hints to those that 
would be Rich, and the Way to make Money Plenty 
in El^^ry Man's Pocket. 

No. 4C* we think will also interest the reader, 
containing the best of his Ismail Political Pieces, or 
Fragments that we have not elsewhere insertied or 
referred to. 

Upon the subject of one of his smaller pieces, the 
•* Payable against Persecution," we have something 4 
little singular to state. Lord Kaimes, in his Sketches 
of the History ofMan^ first stated Dr Franklin's claim 
to be the author of this, in these words, ^* The follow- 
ing parable against persecution was communicated to 
me by Dr Franklin of Philadelphia, a man who makes 
a great figure iii the learned world, and who would 
still make a greater figure for benevolence and can- 
doiur, were virtue as much regarded in this declining 
age as knowledge.*' Then follows a warm eulogiuin 
on the style of the parable. 

Knowing this parable to have been in existence 
ever since the reign of Charles II, we were a little 
anxious on the appearance of the last edition of 
Franklin's life by his grandson, to see whether Dr 
Franklin ever directly claimed it as his own. This, 
if the editor be correct, he certainly did. Being ap^ 
plied to in 1779, to correct an edition of his writings,' 
then publishing by his friend Mr Vaughan in London, 
'.be says, " enclosed I send a more perfect copy of the 
chapter," and the note of his grandson is, '* A parable 
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against persecution. See Writings, part 3, Miscellanies 
Sec. 1." — See Franklin's Memoir, v. S. p. 47. 
. We now therefore reprint from the Poiemical 
Discourses of Bishop Tayloe, fo. 1674, p. 1078, the 
following paragraph, which will he clearly seen to 
cotatain the suhstance of the story, though Franklin 
has added an incident or two, improved the style, and 
connected the whole with the after history of the 
Jews in an ingenidus manner. We willingly suppose 
Dr Franklin had found this parahle in his earlier 
reading and foigotten its origin ! It should also be no« 
ticed that Taylor introduces it by saying, *' I end with 
a story which I found in the Jews' books." But aftef 
inquiry made in high quarters, we have heard of no 
oife else Who ever found it there. / 

IFAen Abraham sdt at his tent^dodr^ dtcording to his 
custom^ waiting to entertain strangers^ he espied an old 
man stooping and leaning on his. staffs weary with age 
and travely coming towards himy who was a /,undre4 
years of age: he received him kindly ^ and washed his 
Jfeet, provided supper J caused him to sit down: but qb'r 
serving the old man ate and prayed not^ nor begged for a 
blessing on his meat, he asked him why he did not wor^ 
ship the God of heaven f The old man told him that he 
worshipped thefre only, and acknowledged no pther God, 
At which answer Abraham grew so zealousty angry ^ 
that he thrust the old man out of his tent, and exposed 
him to all the evils of the night and an tniguarded con^ 
dition. When the old man was gone, God called to 
Abraham, and asked him where the stranger was. He 
replied, I thrust him away^ becduke he did not worship 
thee, God answered him, I have suffered him thvse hun^ 
dred years, although he ^ dishonoured me; and couldst 
not tliQU endure him one night when he gate thee no 
trouble? Upon this, saith the story ^ Abraham fetched 
him back again, and gave him hospitable entertainment 
and' wise instruction. Go thou and do likewise, and. 
thy charity will be rewarded by the God of Ahrihaxxu • 
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UH's YARi^LB A0AIX8T PBRSVCUTIOir, IIT IMITATIOI^ 
tOV $CRCPTUll,B ^^KOUAOB, AS FIRALU COllRSCTBO BX 
filMtBLF. 

I. And it came to ^mss altor llieM tbiogs, '^uA 
A%rAan iQt in Hie door of iii8««Bt,^«toiitllve gomg 
tmm of ih« eua: 

m. And behold atnan^ bowed '^iHitli a^ eame'fi^etti 
Ae "way of ^e wiktemeM leanii^ on a etaC 

;S. And Abraham roee aaid met him, 'and 4MHd viito 
hiin, Tarn m I piay thee, and waek thy ieet, amd 
tany all night, «nd thoa siwalt aiiae eaily cm. Ae bsof* 
kovr, and go on thy way. 

4. But the man said nay, ^r I wQl abide miier 
this tree. 

^. And Ahpaban pMsed faim ^gvaotly ; mo he 
tarned, and tbey west kto ttie tent, and Ahraliaai 
Weed unleaTened bread, and 4^ey didaat* 

6. And when Abraihain eaw that the man blessed 
tiot€k>d, he said^iioto him, Wheuelbse dost tboa sol 
wvribip ^ most b^ God, iCreator of lieaT«n aat 
«aith? 

- T. And lihe noil answered and ^add, I^^not^wei^ 
ah^ the Qod thou speakest of, neither 4o I jcali upon 
M» name ; for I bave made to inyself a god, wiudi 
atnidelb alway «i mine hoase, and pvovideth me witfi 
SiH things 

- «« And Abvabanft'^ zeal was Idadled a^painst 4b% 
man, and be arose and dvove hkn forth wdth blows 
into Ibe wttdemess. 

9. And at imdntght God ^called nnto Absaban) 
aating, Abraham, wbeve is the stranger^ 

'io. And Abraham answered and said, iMcd,' be 
ireuldnot worship thee, M^ier would be cidl «pM 
4hf name, therefore j bawdri?!^ him oirt from befaM 
iny fttee into the wildernees. 

II. And 4Mt «aid, ba?e I bome wi^ faka these 
-XfiiSMdj^etyaQd ^ght y«ars,aBd d^jssd.bim, not* 
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,witiiraiMBrig tig .vOmXtutx agpiAiiifc Jm^i jpl 
mtitiiou, ^ ifet tftqaBetfa sknov bettrfidiii hm< 

^lOL Ani AbralMuH said. Lei Mi fhe aagsr of Ae 
jLovd jn«K iMtoigainst hiS'^eBDir^at; iO|. I imi»siiuMdL; 

* to. And Abn^MB «ro8e, vaod voDt ^otitk into tfi» 
q»iliUnMBs, ancl aDiijglit idiiigmitiy ^for Um .iiubi» jmI 
^bnad inm, >m9d xsetomed i#i^ baqfi to lft« iteaft; piA 
aidigiii jie 3iad ^wtreated him :kmdiy» hc#eiit tjaita imi 
4|i^ the aoneoiir mth ^Ab. 

M. Ami€cad^8fBk€ vnto Atoa&aflpDftniTngf Asrtiifa 
jtky flia, d^all ^^ ^rood be Afliotod lonr knfidml ywm 
':iii a «ti»nge land: 

Id B«t foTjfiiy fapontanee wiilliLcilwr tlica; and 
Aey 4Biiiall «ocae £iKdi with povBr* laiidiiritiigladiMi 
mtb»m^ aad iiri|;h muvh satetenoe* 

ilai4ag si^flkdl teireral uaa^voeal UmUmaai^jai 
A^higfk «e^p0Ot ^DfteitaiDcd ^ itb« ^mimctar -«Mi 
4iiUiDte of Feaaklki liy diitiiigiiiihcd coBften^iBiiiMi, 
m9 iomtiot possi^'toDoMe noM ooosMlMiidiy' than 
vitk ft brief aU^npt to oxi^ « Um ff tM f^wiil 
Jn^res^ions wbicb a /calm coin^ideration of his bi9t<^ 
dnajr JwaaooiMypiiodttce, «ta jmk>d WAanlbe^udg- 
aaiif lit !jsi Jkisi3 fiable to Ibe -ytrarped iy friendly partialil^ 
;«ii Ibe 90e side, or jpoliiioal and J^tt^ anunotity on 

Hi^ firtt thing that wiil oeesr to «V€Fiy render, ia n 
•fMwalof Ibe U&of Br FraaUkMs j0ie saxlf boldwUGik 
||ie pripiciple of utility g^Jjne^ ot^ fcia iniiid, nt) v 
4o «liiio»^ €9Eolw3iv;ely «wi^ &e wliola «f Ub «aod«io|, 
!)^ im ref«iwQe ^ biiii«e]^ md ^d/^tj al lam. 
'JP'iir ^j^ip |rt*aiiTO§nt of Bttjpeiwi^y fei tke jjrand 1^ 
'«of praetieal dutf^ no man, eitbar >f :«ajpacfttjr or «enp» 
;smf^ct^ cffM ifi Mt?r g!ifted H^n M9 fielf-farmo^ 
j^ioBopher. To a babit of tbe ^cioBBBt obaev^tadion, 
Sds JQiAedthalEieBvictBt BMgmtj; avd tp Uma poaUive 
»*rw««e;» iwtc* tlm* >ftPft8jr ffflppitwUi MS«&t9 
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ene. of alnoil Aaoldto f elf-contiol ;: w^^h(mt wBich^ 
ia Um original line of life, the strongest^ natnnd 
powers will seldom find opportunities to acquire social 
mud intellectual distinction. Hence, by the humble 
and respectable class, of which he onee iformed a 
part, the progress from obscurity to. eminence of thaer 
«ktraoidinary man may.' be studied with peculiar 
lienefit. Similar prudence, to be. sure, by no means 
inq;>U68 similar capacity, but were the prudence moxip 
Mnsral, in how much greater a degree m%ht;the 
latent ability of certain classes be called into aqtiTity. 
In thus ob'senriz^ however, it is not meant to. con- 
tend, that prudent, acute, and serviceable as are the 
majority of the frugal and economical maxims of 
Franklin, instances may not be selected both in his 
theory and practice, tending to create a suspicion that 
he allowed too little scope for the play of the social 
sympathies. We remark in hi3 own memoirs, the 
condem which the loss of a little lo^n of money to a 
leas fortunate fellow- adventurer seemed to inspire in 
hiin ; nor are we quite satisfied that he acted with 
much generosity to his poorer relations, of whcnn in 
bis prosperity we hear little or nothing*. On the 

* Althooeh in the seiTke of his coantry, he'oecapied his best and ripest 
•powers with unwettied diligence end nnimpeechable disinteretliidnesft, the 
deUiis of bis private life leave some reroarltable deficiences. We read of 
liis father and mother, and of their thirteen children in the early part of bis 
lifB, bntbear little of his intercourse with brothers or •ijBters after bis attaia- 
ment of wealth and inflaence. Of his own family we iearn still less, either 
from him or his varioos biographers, who are even silent as to the namber of 
Jiis children. , His onlv son seems to have gone eiirly ihto the army,a destl* 
nation which we shonld have little imagined his father to seek for hiiii: H« 
Is afterwards appoloted, apparently by Dr Franii tin's inflaence, to the govera- 
inent of New Jersey, and remains there neeefsarily promoting measures in 
direct opposltioti to his father's, daring the whole of the American war. All 
nr Franklin thinks it necessary to state aboat this, is, that he took no pains to 
bias his son's opinions, or to indnce him to swerve from what he considered 
bis doty at this janctttre. " 1 only wish yon to act apr%htly and eteadily,'' 
said be, *' avoiding that dnplicity which in Hutchinson adds contempt to io- 
di|;nation. Ton are a thorough government man which L do not wonder a*^ 
-nor do I aim at eoavertinK yoa." No one has a right to reqneit anotber. t» 
act against his own principles, bat it mast be confessed that in this instanqa 
the ftH-bearance is carried to an extreme, as it appears that Governor Franldia 
raised and commanded a .corps of loyalists at JNew Jersey, while bis father 
was in Paris soliciting French cannon, to drive the BngUsh and all' who 
supported them from that i^art of the world. It is proper however to ob- 
■erve, that after the peace of 1783, Dr Franklin toncbingly complains to liis 
son of his havingtakea ap arms against him in a cause wherein his good fhmo. 
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otKer hand his heheTolence upon his own {^rincii^ jof 

general utility, was active and unremitting, and boA 

' as a patriot and philanthropist, he may vie with some 

of the most exalted names in either ancient or modern 

JiistOry. These are claims which must not bow t)ie 

head to mere sentiment, and a more kindling tempem^ 

ment in regard to the safferinffs of individuals. Not 

to mention how natural it is ror the rigidly prudent 

'to feel little for those who are otherwise, it is unreM 

' feon&hle to expect from the Catos of society the 

gentler virtues which belong to a totally opposite 

' species of mental constitution. 

In respect to intellectual character, we have already 
• observed; that keen sagacity, and minute, and almoet 
, microscopic observation, formed the leading featttm 
of that of Franklin. This judgment will, we think, 
. he borne out, whether we attend to his conduct M a 
politician, a man of science, a citizen, a tradesman, 
' or a moral and practical philosopher. The very same 
attentive observation and wary discrimination, whieh 
'.from a hungry boy, with scarcely a shilling in his 
pocket, made him a leading tradesman in Philadelphia, 
TTas displayed by him in all his other capacities. It 
,is tb his praise, that in the exercise of gifts so fr<e- 
quently conductive to selfishness and daplicity, he 
seldom appears to have misused them ; and if, in our 
admiration of the more manly and straightforward qua« 
lities, we may sometimes feel rebuffed by formal max- 
ims for the adroit management of other people, the 
essence of which is dissimulation and disguise, we 
must ask ourselves how often they allow themselves 
to be governed otherwise. Thus much upon Ahe 
conduct of Dr Franklin as the influential member of 
a community ; as an employed and active politician it 
is unnecessary to say that the difficulty is still greater. 
In the calm regions of pure science, Us leading quali- 

Ibrtooe, and life were at rtake, and properly asserts that there are aatnral tfet 
' which even tnpersede political ones. To complete the confas ion of moral and 
political <lati«s in this family, the son of the loyalist Governor was actively 
employed with his grandfatber at Paris, in opposition to the calise espoased 
' Iky nil own father/-^l which is certaloly tnonutlons and atrange. 
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'•awbolhtolHBftdmtificiliseatvrwt, andJus UteBnqr 
4ifforls, lli«y i^ppear to ffVMt ftdvantage* Asafihik^ 
mmki&t^ «iid « i^ilosophioal fri«iid, indeed, ht mboem 
wiitk anqiialiied histre. We haire seen lib effinte ior 
■4ie pnneelkni of soienot , dating the Jiorron «f war; 
aad thfoaghoiit tiie same etonnj period^ he kept op 
^118 iateroonne ^th his friends ui Bnglaad, iwithar 
^^omraitting them with Im potitieal measures, nor stf* 
^r^lving them in 4iis indignation «t their countrf* His 
Anen^ip with Mr Hartley, and the general kindncuvi 
of his character were, as we have seen, tihe great 
^Mansofrestoring peace to a warring world. Whether 
*we are to regard as slightly disingenuous his conceal* 
<nent of his occasional obligation to ohsolete soareee, 
'MB 4n YAb disooyery of the effect of oil upon the wavee, 
'^iHiich he is suspected of having borrowed frcnn « 
rttarratien hy the venerable Bede, and his Orientnl 
Apologue, Boost eertainly modified from the eketoh of 
Jeremy Taylor a» already related, we leave U> (Stricter 
^easuists to determine. If even so, the offence if oo&- 
•foed to these instances, is by no means of ^ an* 
-pardonable kind. 

Much discountenance of the just claims of Dr 
franklin has been produced by the latitude of Ills 
<er^nions in regard to religion. The truth seems to be, 
"ihat he tried creeds upon the same close principle of 
-utility ^th which he tried everything else ; and this 
le a teet which doctrines and mysteries, are neither 
intended nor formed, to encounter. To minds oon- 
ofructed like that of Franklin, mastery in fact fa 
utterly repugnant, and scepticism is their refuge ki 
respect to opinion ; while on the score of utility, some 
''ftiongrel system is adopted which promises to afford 
'the necessary smction to sound morality, which is 
'Orought to be bestowed by religion. Franklin seema 
to.have virtually acted upon something of the principle 
biiphich has latterly been warmly adopted by an increase 
|t)g sect of philoQpphers in France ; that a religioos 
eentiment ia anheesnt in man, andao that.it.be auffi* 
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May^ and;jB;8«ld4iolli lormaA «gitii»t thk 4llMMjr. 
A^qp^ehaen on ekdi dde inaf W ftupkUi^l liy Ae 
:4^g^te ^^bse^at&M, tbal Hittay hat# « tendmogr to to- 

;|»MMAi)rti8ffi, id^le It -otiienriae ^fwratei «» tfie 4^ 
' -fcftiM ef mutual toWrfimod and good ^. 

In oetaelu^g iipoa tlia ^haraetor 4i B«ija»fai 
^f%«iiklifi, 4« weaM %e as aBJosI to ibol -oar «y«0 to 
its grand a^g^regate yalue, as it would be tdto «ihd 
unpnilosophic m an analysis of its component parts, 
to disregard tbe little shadows by which, in com- 
mon with all human superiority, it is occasionally 
obscured; nor was he merely a great man in the 
a.bstract, but like George Washington, precbely such 
a great man as his country wanted. More dazzling ^ 
qualities, in either, might have effected too little or too 
much ; while the calm and steady prudence with which 
they kept x>ace with events, and made the best of 
circumstances, led to results as satisfactory as they 
were grand and surprising. In any country Franklin 
would have distinguished himself, and proved service- 
able ; but in America he was an active and congenial 
spirit, bom for the times in which he lived, and for 
the illimitable advancement of his native land. It ia 
with ineffable contempt we now read of the disregard 
shewn to the opinions and counsels of this eminent 
person, by the puny statesmen and courtiers who lost 
the colonies ; and it is with similar sentiments all such 
shallow praters should be regarded, who still affect 
to suppose that real greatness cannot spring up out 
of the railways of accredited birth and peculiar educa- 
tion. Even the French revolution put a mark of 
reprobation upon this senseless arrogance; but that 
of America affords a loftier testimony, and no singla 
individual acted more effectively, and at the same 
time more uprightly in the furtherance of that grand 
event, than he whose history we are now concluding. 
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It b ftr AHieric^ to feel mof etpeeuJ gmlhiide on 

tiiis ioore ; bat .it b for all tke world to respect, md 

lur the.chtldmi of labour more directly to faooonr the 

. man nHio rose from among tbemselyes, to show the 

extent to whieh native strength of mind and general 

. good eoodoct may occasionally .exalt some of the 

' humblest in society. No one, we repeat, can more merit 

• their honest homage, than he who shews that there is 

no absolutely necessary connexion between manual 

. industry and intempex^ance.aod ignorance ; and such 

. a man, beyond all doubt or contradiction, wa3 Bknjamin 

FaiNKUN. 
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No. I. 



m mim Jh m mm e^ eniitttM ** Pmt Riehmrtti Mkantuf 
for the year l7SS:—fFritten by Dr FraMiH. 



luMtB beud» thftfc BOlihiiif pvet iu Mitiuir aodfieat pleMoMf 
arto find luB WDtks mpectfulij' «uoted hf otber kftiiMil an« 
thon. This pkftsare I bare sdaQOi enjoyed; for tfaonglt i 
]hiv« been, itf I mtty my it wkboat Tuufey, an emilicitlaiLlhev 
(lef almmaee) amiiially nov afidl qiiarter«f'a oeotary, mf 
iHNilher aadion iathe same #a]r(for wlAi reatoo I kno^r 
ifaft) have erer been very sparing ia.tbei* applauses ; sad no 
Qtkes aathor has taken the least notice ci me ; so lliat». did 
Botmy WrittnifB pro&ce ne seme solid puddinr^ the frsai 
Mcteney of praise would have qmte diseoiiraged me. 

I condiadecC at IeniC^> that the people wne the best jn^fea 
of my merit, for they bi^ my works ; aitd; besides^ in myr 
XMubles* where I am not personally known, IhaFafreqiientlyi 
heard one or other Of my adages rtfeadbed, wiA. ** As poos 
Biobard sapfs,** at the end oaTt. This g»n me some satiste* 
tioa, as it shewed not only that my instmotions were re§^atde((/ 
Imt discorered likewise seme respect for my authorilj ; and 
i own, thaly to encowraf^ the practice of lememberinr aai 
Mtaixmg ^Hune wifw sentences^ I hate somettmeaqnoted nif« 
anf with great granty « 

Joctoe then Mow macfa I hate been gratified by an ineidenft 
w4ileh I am gomg to relate to yoiw I stepped my horse hiteFp 
wtee a great number of peopfe were eotteoted at an auctiom 
of merchants' gfoods. The hoitr of sale aet being^come, they 
iimt eonversing on the badness oi the fines ; wA oae.of tiMi 
company called to a plain* clean» old man, with white toek% 
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** Pray, fiither Abraham, what thblc ye of the times ? Woa*t 
these heavy taxes quite rain the eountiy ? How shall we be ever 
able to pay them ? Wbat would you advise us to do ?*' Father 
Abraham stood up, and replied, *' If vou'd have my advice, 
ril i^ve it to you in short ; ' for a word to the wise is enough ; 
and many words won*t fill a bushel,* as poor Richard says/* 
They joined in desiring him to speak his mind ; and, gathering 
roandotm, he proceeded as follows ^— 

" Friends (says he) and neighbours-^The taxes are indeed 
very heavy ; and if those laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay» we might more easily discharge 
them ; but we have many otiiers, and much more grievous to 
some of us.'-T'We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and four times as much by 
our folly* and from these taxes the commissioners cannot 
ease or deliver ps, by allowing an abatement. However, let 
us hearken to good advice, and something may be done for 
us ; * Ood helps them that help themselves,* as poor iUdiard 
says in his Almanac. . 

" It would be thought a hard government that should tax 
its people one-tenth |MUt of their time, to be employed in its 
service ; but idleness taxes many of us much more, if we 
leekon all that is spent in absolute sloth, or doing of nothing, 
with that which is spent in idle employments, or anmsements 
that amount to nothing. Slotii, by bringing on diseases, 
absolutely shortens life. * Sloth, like rust, consumes fsster 
than labour wears, while, the key often used is always bright,* 
as poor Richard says. ' But dost thou love life? then do 
not squander time, for that's the stuff life is made of,* as poor 
Richard says. How much more than is necessary do we 
spend in sleep! for^^tinj^ that ' the sleeping fox catches no 
poultry, and that there will be sleeping enough in the grave,*< 
as|K>or Ridiard sa^s. * Jf time be of all things the most 
precious, wasting time must be (as poor Richard says) die' 
greatest prodigiditv;* since, as he elsewhere Ulls us *Lost 
time is never found Sijrain ; and what we call time enough* 
always proves little enough.* Let us then up i^nd be dmi^, 
and doingf to the purpose ; so by diligence shall we do more 
with less perplexity. * Sloth makes all things difficult, but 
industry all easv,* as poor Richard says • and, ' he that riseth 
kite must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his bii^ness 
at night ; while faoiness travels so slowly, that poverty soon- 
overtakes him,* as we read in poor Richard; wbo adds, 
* DAve th)r buMuess, let not that drive thee ;* and, * Etaflf 
to bed, and early tofiBe» makes a man healthy, wealthy, mmL 
wise/ 
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" So what signifies wishing: and hoping for better tiiiies ? 
We make these times better if we bestir ourselves. ' In- 
dustry needs not wish/ as poor Richard says ; and, < He 
that lives upon hope will die fasting/ ' There are no gains 
without pains ; then help, hands, for I have nolaiids ; mr if 
1 have, they are smartly taxed ;' — and (as poor Richard like- 
wise observes,) * He that hath a trade, hath an estate, and 
Jie that hath a calling, hath an office of profit and honour :* 
but then the trade must be worked at, and the calling well 
followed, or neither the estate nor the office will enable us 
to pay our taxes. If we are industrious, we shall never 
starve ; for, as poor Richard says, ' At the working man's 
house hunger looks in, but dares not enter ;* nor will the 
bailiff or the constable enter : for ' Industry pays debts, but 
despair increaseth them,* says poor Richard. What though 
you haye found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left you 
A legacy: ' Diligence is. the mother of good luck,* as poor 
Richard says ; and ' God gives all things to industry ; then 
plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you will have com to 
sell and to keep,* says poor Dick. Work while it is called 
to-day, for you know not how much vou may be hindered 
to-morrow : which makes poor Richard say, * One to-day is 
worth two to-morrows ;* and, further, * Have you somewhat 
to do to-morrow, do it to-day/ * If you were a servant,, 
would yon not be ashamed that a good master should catch 
you idle? Are you then^ your own master, be ashamed to 
catch yourself idle,* as poor Dick says. When there is so 
•much to be di»ne for yourself, your family, and your gracious 
king, be up by peep of day : * Let not the sun look down, 
•and say. Inglorious here he lies !* Handle your tools with- 
out mittens ; remember that * the cat in gloves catches no 
mice,* as poor Richard says. It is true, there is much to be 
done, and perhaps you are weak-handed; but stick to it 
steadily, and you will see great effects : for * continual drop- 
ping wears away stones, and by diligence and patience the 
-mouse ate into the cable ; and light strokes fell great oaks,* 
as poor Richard says in his Almanac, the year I eannot just 
jiow-remember. 

" Methinks I hear some of you say, ' must a man afford 
himself no leisure ?* I will tell thee, m^ friend, what poor 
Richard says: ' Employ thy time well, if thou meanest to 
g9m leisure ; and since thou art not sure of a minute, throw 
not away an hour.* Leisure is time for doing something 
useful: this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy 
man never ; so that, as poor Richard says, < A life of leisure 
and a life of hixiiiess are two things/ Do yoa imagine that 

15 
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AMlii^alMd 5011 mm oeiiifM than labaar? No; for, as 
p«^r RidiatA My«f ^'Troulileft bptingf from kU^mss, and 
f rieVoM toito from iieeAlesft ease : many wfthoot laboirr Waa&L 
m€ hy thefrofw wiU onlf ; bat they bres^for want of stodc* 
Wheitoas irtiMtry ^ii^ea <€oifffc«4, 4iiid pleiAy, and respects 
' Fly^leaBUflWft, and tthey*U Ibtlovyea ; tite diligent splnneir 
baft a iMr|«e sbift ; and, now Ibave a Iheep and a ecMr, every- 
body bids me >good*tnorrai«i^ ;* all niiiob h wtH gadd by poor 
Rirtiard. 

'• Bat with cnir industry, we mutft Bkewrae be irteady, iKixd 
lettied, aiid careful, >aBd ^Versee mirown nfffain with ooir 
«WB eyes, and not iriist too mu^h to others ; for as 'potit 
Bkhardsays, 

' I taever saw an oft-removed 4rce,* 
Nor yet an oft-remxived farmily,^ 
fliAt thfovQ 80 well -M one^liiftt Mttfed ^' 

"And, agfMn, * Three removes are as bad as a fire-^ and 
agi^in, * Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep tliee.*' and 
ag^ain, * If you would have your business done, go; if not^ 
send.* And again, 

' <He Uiat by (be ptt>ugb wonM thrive. 
Himself must eithwr bold or drive.' 

And again, ' The eye >of the master will do «iere work then 
both his hands f and again, ' Want rof cane does us more 
damage than want of knowledge.;' and again, * Not to oinep- 
Aee workmen is to l.eave them your purse open/ Trusting toe 
much to others' care is the suin of many : for,i^s the iUfflaf- 
nac says, ' In the H/ffam of the world, men are saved not l^ 
faith, but by the want of it ;' but a man's own cafe Is profiW 
able ; for, saith poor Dick, ' Learning is to the stodimis, 
and riches to the careful, as well as. power to the bold, and 
heaven to the virtuous.' And, further, * If you would have 
a faithful aervant, and one that you like, "serre yourseM;' 
And again, he adviseth to circumspection and care, even in 
the smalkf^ matters, beoanse sometimes * A little negleot 
may breed great mischief;' ^adding, ' For want of a nail die 
shoe was lost; for want of a shoe the horse was lost:; and 
fiur want oS a'^orse the rider-was lost ;' bemg ovortakJBii and 
ala^n by an enemy, all fori want of rcare fibout a horse^bis 
nalL 

** So muifhfor industry, my finends, and'aitentioik to eae!k 
own busLuess,; butjk) these we must add frugality^ if we would 
make, our industr^r more certainly suocessful. A itian mayt, 
if be knows not how to. save as he -gets, ' 3ceep ids nose w 
bis life to thp^^rtndstoiw, ^nd die 'not woarm a >glreat ^ 
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hutU* * A fat kitchen makei a lean will,* as poor Riehaid 
«iifs; and, 

.' Many eitates are ipent in the f ettinf ; 

Since women for tea forsook spioniag and knitting, 
• And nMB for puieh fonoolc liewing and tplitting.' 

« *Ifyou would be wealthy, (says he, ia another Almanac) 
think of saving, as well as of g^etting: the Indians have not 
made Spain nch, because her out-goes are greater than her 
In-comes/ , 

" Away then with your expensive follies, and jjom will not 
have much cause to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and 
chargeable families ; for» as poor Dick says* 

^ * Women and wiife, game and deceit. 

Make the wealth saiaU, and the want great/J 

** And, further, ' What maintains one vice, would bring;> 
«p two children/ You may think that a little tea, or a little 
launch now and then, diet a little more costly, clothes per- 
haps a little finer, and a little entertainment now and theii» 
can be no matter ; but remember what poor Richard sayfl» 
* Many a littie makes a meikle ;* and further, < Beware <£ 
Mttle expenses ; a small leak will sink a great ship ;* and 
again, ' Who dainties love, shall beggars prove;' and» 
moreover, < Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them/ 

** Here you are all got together at this sale of fineries and 
nicknacks : you call them goods ; but if you do not take care* 
they will prove e»t/« to some of you. You expect they will 
be sold cheap, and perhaps they may for less than they cost ; 
but if you have no occasion for them, they must be dear to 
Tou. Remember what poor Richard says, * Buy what thou 
hast no need of, and ere long thou sfaalt sell thy necessai*ies.*^ 
— ^And again, • At a great pennyworth pauSe awhile/ He 
means, that periiaps the cheapness is apparent only, or not 
Teal ; or the bargain, by straitening thee ia thy business, may 
do thee more harm than good. For in another place he says» 




practised erery day at auctions, for want of min(iihg the 
Almanac 'wise men (as poor Dick says) learn by others 
liarms, £»ob scancely by ^eir own ; but Ftli» quemfaciunt 
-dUenm perieida eautum." Maav a one, for the sake of 
Mnery en the back, have gone with a hungry belly, and half 
starved their JamtUes : ' Silk and satins, scarlet and velvef* 
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(m poor RiclMid lajs) pat out the kitcben fire/ — These are 
not the necessaries of life ; they can scarcely be called the 
conTcniencies ; and yet, only because they look pretty, how 
many want to hare them! The artificial wants of mankind 
thus become more numerous than the natural ; and, as j>oor 
Dick says, ' For one poor peraon there are a hundred indi- 
gent.* By these and other extravagances, the genteel are 
reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of those whom they 
formerly despised, but who, through industry and frugulitr, 
have maintained their standing^ — ^in which case, it plainly 
appears, < A ploughman on his legs is higher than a gentle^ 
man on his knees,* as poor Richard says. Perhaps they have 
had a small estate left them, which they knew not the getting 
of: they think ' It is day, and will never be night;' that a 
little to be spent out of so much is not worth minding. ' A 
child and a lool (as poor Richard says) imagine twenty shil- 
lings and twenty years can never be spent • but always to be 
taking out of the meal-tub, and never puttmg in, soon comes 
to the bottom :* then, as poor Dick says, ' When the well is 
dry they know the worth of water.' But this thev might have 
known before, if they had taken his advice : 'If you would 
know the value of money, go and try to borrow some ; for 
he that goes a borrowing, goes a sorrowing ; and, indeed* 
80 does he that lends to such people, when he goes to get 
it in again/ Poor Dick further aavises, and says, 

< Fond pride of dress is sare a very cnrse : 
Br« fancylyoa consult, consalt your parse.' 

And again, ' Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a great 
deal more saucy.* When you have bought one fine thing, 
you must buy ten more, that your appearance may be all of 
a piece ; but poor Dick says, ' It is easier to suppress the 
first desire, than to satisfy all that follow it.* Ana it is as 
truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, as the frog to swell 
in order to equal tne ox. 

' Vessels large may vcntnre more, ^ 

Bat litUe boats shoold keep near shore.' 

*Tis, however, a folly soon punished ; for < Pride that dines 
on vanity, sups on contempt,* as poor Richard says. And, 
in another place, ' Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with 
Poverty, and supped with Infamy.* And, after all, of what 
use is this pride of appearance, for which so much is risked, 
so much is suffered ? It cannot promote health, or ease pain; 
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It makes no increase of merit in the person ; it creates tfnvy; 
It hastens misfortune. 

• What it a batterlly t at be»t,l 
He*! bat a caterpillar drett; 
The gaudy fop't hit pictare Jiut/ 

as poor Richard says. 

** But what madness mnst it be to mn in debt for these 
superfluities I We are offered by the terms of this sale six 
months* credit, and that perhaps has induced some of us to 
attend it, because we cannot spare the read^ money, and 
hope now to be fine without it. But, ah I think what yoa 
do when you run in debt. You g^ive to another power over 
your liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you will be 
ashamed to see your creditor: you will be in fear when you 
speak to him ; you will make poor, pitiful, sneaking^ excuses^ 
and by deg^rees come to lose your veracity, and sink into 
base, downright lying ; for, as poor Richard says, ' The se- 
cond vice is lying ; the first is running in debt.* And again, 
to the same purpose, ' Lying rides upon Debt^s back ;* 
vhereas a free-born Englishman ought not to be' ashamed 
nor afraid to speak to any man living. But poverty often 
deprives a man of all spirit and virtue : ' It is hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright,* as poor Richard truly says. 
What would you think of that prince, or that government^ 
vho would issue an edict, forbidding ]^ou to dress like a gen- 
tleman or gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or servi- 
tude ? Would you not say, that you were free, have a right 
to dress as you please, and that such an edict would be a 
breach of your privileges, and such a government tyrannical? 
And yet you are about to put yourself under that tyrannny 
when you run in debt for such dress I Your creditor has au- 
thority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of your liberty, by 
confining you in gaol for life, or b^ selling you for. a servant 
if you should not be able to pay him. When you have got 
your bargain, you may, perhaps, think little of payment ; 
but • Creditors (poor Richard tells us) have better memories 
than debtors ;* and in another place he says, ' Creditors are 
41 superstitious sect, great observers of set days and times.* 
The day comes round before you are aware, and the demand 
is made before you are prepared to satisfy it. Or if you bear 
your debt in mind, the term which at first seemed so long, 
will, as it lessens, appear extremely short. Time will seem 
to have added wings to his heels as well as at his shoulders. 
* Those have a short Lent (saith poor Richard) who owe 
money to be paid at Sa^t^r/ Then Bince, as he says, * The 
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Barrower is a slave td tbe ^pudcr, an^ the debtor to the cre- 
ditor ;' disdain the chain, preserve your freedom, and main* 
tain your independency : be iodustrious and free ; be frugal 
and free. At present perhaps you may think yourselves in 
thriving circumstances^ and that) you can bear a little ex- 
travag-ance without injury; but, 

f Var«ge and waait Mve wUie yoa nay, 
Vo monkag wn lasta a wiMla dajF/ 

Hfi poor Richard says. Gam may be temporary and un- 
certain ; but ever while you live, expense is constant anci 
certain : and • it is easier to build two chimneys, than tor 
keep one in fuel,' as poor Richard says. So • Rather ga 
to bed snpperlesB than rise in debt.* 

* Get what yoa can, and what joa gat hold, 
Tb the atone that will torn all jronr lead into sQld/ 

1(8 poor Richard says. And when you have got the ))hiIo- 
sopner^s stone, sure you will no longer complain of bad 
times, or the difficulty of paying taxes. 

*• This doctrine, my friends, is reasy^i and wisdom : but^ 
after all, do not depend too much upon your own industry^ 
and frugality, and prudence, thoug-h excellent things, for 
they may be blasted, without the blessing of heaven : and 
therefore ask that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable 
to those that at present seem to want it, but comf[>rt and help 
them. Remember, Job suffered, and was aft^wards pro- 
sperous. 

** And now, to conclude, * Experience keeps a dear school ; 
but fools will learn in no other, and scarce in that ; for it is 
true, we may give advice, but we cannot give conduct,' as 
poor Richard says. However, remember this, * They that 
will not be counselled, cannot be helped,* as poor Richard 
says ; and further, that ' If you will not hear Reason, she 
will surely rap your knuckles/ " 

Thus the old gentleman ended Ihs harangue. The people 
lieard it, and approved the doctrine, and immediately prac- 
tised the contraiy, just as if it had been a common sermon ; 
for the auction opened, and they began to buy extravagantly, 
notwith^nding all his cautions, and their own fear of taxes. 
I found the gOMl man had thorongfhly studied my Almanacs, 
and digested all I had dropped on those^ topics, during the 
course of twenty-five years. The frequent mentfon he made 
of roe, must have tirra eveiy one dse ; but my vanity was 
wonderfully delighted with it, though I was conscious that 
not a tenth part of the wisdom was my own which he 
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ateribtd to me, *«« fil&er «i6 grteaninffB that 1 had inade of 
#w.>6e«S€ of ibil ag«t and pations. Howferer, I WBoked to b« 
«ie,b9tt<(r for th« e^bo of it ; and though I ka^ firot deteP* 
Biinedto buy stuff for a new coat, I went away* reaolVed to 
weaff my oMf one a little longer. 
Rea^n ^ then wilt do the same, thy profit will he ae great 

I' am, as e^er, Ihln&to 8et«<re <liee^ 



: No. IT, 

JSwtmct of aLeUerfrom Br Franklin io the tehhraied 
Father Beeearia.' 

PlBBHApe, it may be agreeable to you, as you Uve in a 
musical country, to ha;re an acconnt of the neMr instrument 
latdy added here to the great numbet that charming 8Ci« 
ence was before possessed of.^— As it is an instrument that 
fieCBD8 peculiarly adapted to Italiaa miisic, especially that of 
4iie soft and fidaintive kind, I will endearour to give you such 
Adeseriptioa of it, and the manner of constructing it, that 
j^tt,^oraay of your friends, may be enabled to imitate it, if 
you incline so to do, without being at the expense and trou* 
Ueof tiiesiany experiments I bare mode in endeavouring to 
ioring it to its pesent perfection. 

^ You have doubtless heard the sweet tone that is drawn 
final a drinking«^las8, by passing a wet finger round its 
iNrim. One Mr Puckeridge, a gentleman from Ireland, wa& 
tite first who thoaght of playing tunes, formed of these tones* 
lie collected a number of glasses of different sizes, 6xe6. 
Aem near each other on a table, and tuned them by putting 
into them water, more or less, as each note required. The 
tones were brought out by passing his fingers round their 
^^rim8.-^He was unfortunately burned here, with his instra^- 
nent, in a fire which consumed the house he lived in. Mr 
M. Dektal, a most ingenious member of our Royal Society^ 
made one ia imitation of it, with a better choice and form dT 
glasses, which was the first I saw or heard. Being charmed 
with the sweetness of its tones, and the music he produced 
inm it, I wished oriy to see the glasses dispoised in a more 
eonvenientfonn, and brought together in a narrower compassr, 
•O aft to admH of a greater number of tones, and all within 
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reach. of the hand of a person Bitting before the instrument* 
which I accomplished, after various intermediate trials, and 
less commodious forms, both of glasses and construction^ in. 
the following manner : — 

The glasses are blown as near as possible in the form of 
hemispheres, having each an open neck, or socket in the mid- 
dle. The thickness of the glass near the brim, about thft 
tenth of an inch, or hardly quite so much, but thicker as it 
comes nearer the lieck, which in the largest glasses is about 
an inch deep, and an inch and half wide within ; these dimen- 
sions lessening as the glasses themselves diminish in size* 
except that the neck of the smallest ought not to be shorter 
than half an inch. — The largest glass is nine inches dia- 
meter, and the smallest three inches. Between these three 
are twenty-three different sizes, differing from each other a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. — To make a single instru- 
ment there should be at least six glasses blown of each size ; 
and out of this number, one may probably pick thirty-seven 
glasses (which are sufficient for three octaves, with all the 
semi^tones) that will be each either the note one wants or a 
little sharper than that note, and all fitting so well into each 
other as to taper pretty regularly from the largest to the 
smallest. It is true there are not tfairty-seven sizes, but it 
often happens that two of the same size differ a note or half- 
note in tone, by reason of a difference in thickness, and 
these may be placed one in the other without sensibly hurt- 
ing the regularity of the taper form. 

The glasses being chosen, and every one having marked 
with a diamond the note you intend it for, they are to be 
tuned by diminishing the thickness of those that are too 
sharp. This is done by grinding them round from the neck 
towards the brim, the breadth of one or two inches, as may 
be required ; often trying the glass by a well-tuned harpsi- 
chord. When you come nearer the matter, be careful to wipe 
the glass clean and dry before each trial, because the tone is 
somewhat flatter when the glass is wet, than it will be when 
dry ; and grinding very little between each trial, you will 
thereby tune to great exactness. The more care is neces- 
sary in this, because if you go below your required. toni^ 
there is no sharpening it again but by grinding somewhat off 
the brim, which will afterwards require polishing, and thug 
increase the trouble. 

The glasses being thus tuned, you are to be provided with 
a case for them, and a spindle on which they are to be fixed. 
My case is about three feet long, eleven inches every way, 
wide within at the biggest end, and five inches at the smallest 
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end ; for it tapers all the way, to adapt it better to tlie coiii* 
^:al fig-ure of the set of g^lasses. This case opens in the 
middle of its heirht, and the upper part turns up h^ hinges 
:6xed behind. Tlie spindle which is of hard iron, lies hori- 
zontally from end to end of the box within, exactly in the 
middle, and is made to turn on brass gudgeons at each end» 
and tapering to a quarter of an inch at the smallest. — X 
square shank comes from its thickest end through the box, on 
which a shank- wheel is fixed by a screw. This wheel serves 
as a fly to make the motion equable, when the spindle, with 
j)he glasses, is turned by the foot like a spinning-wheel. My 
twheel is of mah<^any, eighteen inches diameter, and pretty 
thick, so as to conceal near its circumference about twenty- 
vfive pounds of lead. — An i?ory pin is fixed in the face of this 
wheel, and about four inches from the axis. Over the neck 
of this pin is put the loop of the string that comes up from 
the moveable step to give it motion. The case stands on a 
jieat frame with four legs. 

To fix the glasses on the spindle, a cork is first to b& 
fitted in each neck pretty tight, and projecting a little with^ 
out the neck, that the neck of one may not touch the inside 
of another when put together, for that would make ajar- 
ring. — These corks are to be perforated with holes of differ-^ 
ent diameters, so as to suit that part of the spindle on whicjfi 
they are to be fixed. When a glass is put on, by holding it 
stiffly between both hands, while another turns the spindle, 
it may be gradually brought to its place, but care must be 
taken that the hole be not too small, lest in forcing it up the 
neck should split ; nor too large, lest the glass not being 
firmly fixed should turn or move on the spindle, so as to 
touch and jar against its neighbouring glass. The glasses 
thus are placed one in another, the largest on the biggest 
end of the spindle, which is to the left hand^ the neck of 
this glass is toward the wheel, and the next goes into it in 
the game position, only about half an inch of its brim ap- 
pearing beyond the brim of the first ; thus proceeding, every 
glass when fixed shews about an inch of its brim (or three- 
quarters of an inch, or half an inch, as they grow smaller) 
beyond the brim of the glass that contains it ; and it is from 
these exposed parts of each glass that the tone is drawn, by 
laying a finger upon one of them as the spindle and glasses 
tarn round. 

My largest glass is 6, a little below the reach of a com- 
mon voice, and my highest 6, including three complete 
octaves. — To distinguish the glasses the more readily to the 
eye, I have painted the apparent parts of the glasses within- 
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-Me, drery semi-tone white, and the other notes of the octave 
with the seten prismatic colours, viz, C, red; D, orange; £» 
yellOtr; F, ^rWn; 0, blue; A, indigro; B, purple; and C, 
red ag^ain: — so that glasses of the Sftme colour (the white e£- 
eepted) are always octares to each other. 

This instrument is played upon, hv' sittifag before the 
Middle of the set of glasses, as before the keys of a harpsi- 
<!hord, turning them with the foot, and wetting them noW 
atd thfen with a sponge and clean water, and quite free from 
iill greasiness ; a little fine chalk upon them iS sometime^ 
useful, to make them catch the glass afid bring out the tone 
more readily. Both hands are used, by which means differ- 
ent parts are played together. — Observe, that the tones are 
the best drawn out when thg glasses turn /rom the ends of 
the fingers, not when they turn to them. 

The advantages of this instrument are, that its tones are 
Incomparably sweet beyond those of any other; that they 
may be swelled and softened at pleasure, by stronger or 
weaker pressures of the finger, and continued to any length; 
and that the instrument being once well tuned, never again 
wants tuning. 

In honour of your musical language, I have borrowed 
fi^om it the name of this instrument, calling it the Armonica.^ 
With great esteem and respect, 
I am, &c. 

B. Frai9rlik» 



No. III. 
Mr Strtihan'a Queries, and Dr Franklin' s Answers. 

Dbab SiR,*-<-In the many conversations we have had 
together about our present disputes, we perfectly agreed in 
wishing they may be brought to a speedy and happy conclu* 
sion. How this is to be done u not so easily ascertained. 

Two objects, I humbly apprehend, his majesty^s servants 
have now in contemplation. Ist. To relieve the colonies from 
the taxes complained of, which they certainly had no hand 
in imposing. 2d. To preserve the honour, the dignity, and 
the supremacy of British legislature over all his majesty^a 
dominions. As I know your singular knowledge of the sub-^ 
ject in question, and am as fully convinced of your cordial 
attaefameat to hit majesty, and your sineere desire to pro* 
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mote the happiness equally of all subjects, I beg you would 
In your own clear, bcief, and. explicit manner, send me an 
answer to the following questions : I make this request now, 
hetiSMse this matter i» of the utmost importance, and must 
2M>w very quickly be agitated. And I do it with more flee- 
Horn, as you know me and nvy motives too well, to eiitertai& 
tbe.most remote suspicion that I will make an improper use 
cf any information you shall hereby cosvey to- me. 

1st. Will not a repeal of all the duties (that on tea ex^ 
C^pted) which was paid before here on exportation, said, of 
eonrse, no new imposition, fully satisfy the colonists ? If 
y^Hi answer in the nej^ative, 
. 2dw Your reasons for that opinion ? 
. 3d. Do yon think the only effectual way of composing tfie 
present differei^ces, is to put the Americans precisely in the 
siinatioa they were in before the passing of the late stamp 
aet ? If that is your opinion^ 

4th. Your reasons for that opinion ? . 

Sth. If this last method is deemed by the legislature, and 
^8 majesty^s ministers, to be repugnant to their duty, as 
guardians of the just rights of the crown and of tlieir fellow* 
inbjects; can yon suggest any other way of terminating 
these disputes^ consistent with the ideas of justice and pro- 
priety conceived by the king's subjects on both sides of the 
Atlantic ? 

-6th. And if this method was actually followed, do you not 
t^nk it would actually encourage the violent and factious 
part of Uie colonists to aim at still farther concessions from 
the mother country ? 

7tb« If they are relieved in part onlv, what do you, as a 
reasonable and dispassionate man, and equal friend to both 
fides, imagine wiU be the probable consequences ? 

The answer to these questions, I humbly conceive, will 
include all the information I want ; and I beg you will fa- 
vour me with them as soon as may be. Every well-wisher 
to the peace and prosperity of the British empire, and every 
£iend to our truly happy constitution, must be desirous of 
seeing even the most trivial causes of dissension among our 
iellow-subjects removed. Our domestic squabbles, in my 
mind, are nothing to what I am speaking of. This you know 
much beUer than I do, and therefore I need, add nothing fur« 
tber to recommend this subject to your serious consideration* 
I am, witjii the most cordial esteem and attachment^ dear ur^ 
your faithful aiid affectionate humble servanty 

A. S. 
15 6 
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AWSWBR TO THB PRBCBDINO QUBBIBS. 

Craven Street, Nov. 29th, 1769. 

Dbar Sir, — Beings just returned to town from a little ex- 
cursion, I find yours of the 81 st, containing a number of 
queries, that would require a pamphlet to answer them fully. 
You, howerer^ desire only brief answers, which I shall en- 
deavour to give. 

Previous to your queries, you tell me that you apprehend 
his majesty*s servants have now in contemplation, Ist. To 
relieve the' colonists from the taxes complained of; to pre** 
serve the honour, the dignity, and the supremacy of the 
British legislature over all his majesty^s dominions. — I hope 
jrour information is good ; and that what you suppose to be 
m contemplation, will be carried into execution, ny repealing 
all the laws that have been made for raising a revenue in 
America, bv authority of parliament, without the consent 
of the people there. The honour and dignity of the British 
lep[^is]ature will not be hurt by such an act of justice and 
wisdom. The wisest counsels are liable to be misled; 
especially in matters remote from their Inspection. It 
is the persisting in an error, not the correcting it, that 
lessens the honour of any man, or body of men. The su- 
premacy of that legislature, I believe, will be best preserved 
by making a very sparing use of it ; never but for the evi- 
dent good of the colonies themselves, or of the whole Bri- 
tish empire ; never for the partial advantage of Britain to 
their prejudice. By such prudent conduct, I imagine, that 
supremacy may be gradually strengthened, and in time fully 
established ; but otherwise, I apprehend, it will be dispute<£ 
and lost in the dispute. At present the colonies consent and 
submit to it, for the regulations of a general commeice ; but 
submission to acts of parliament was no part of their ori- 
ginal constitution. Our former kings governed their colo- 
nies, as they governed their dominions in France, without 
the participation of British parliaments. The parliament of 
England never presumed to interfere in that prerogative, 
till the time of the great rebellion, when they usurped the 
government of all the king*s other dominions* Irelana, Scot- 
Lind, &c. The colonies that held for the king, they con- 
quered by force of arms, and governed afterwards as con- 
quered countries : but New England, having not opposed 
the parliament, was considered and treated as a sister-^ 
kingdom, in amity with England, (as appears by the jour- 
nals, March 10, 1643). 
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1st. Will not a repeal of aU the duties (that on tea ex- 
cfepted, which was hefore paid here on exportation, and of 
course no new imposition), fully satisfy the colonists? 

Answer. I think not. 

Snd. Your reasons for that opinion ? 

Answer. Because it is not the sum paid in that duty on 
tea, that is complained of as a burden, but the principle of 
the act, expressed in the preamble, viz. l^hat those duties 
were laid for the better support of g^overnment, and the ad- 
ministration of justice in the colonies. This the colonists 
think unnecessary, unjust, and dangerous to their important 
rigfhts. Unnecessary, because in all the colonies (two or 
three new ones excepted) government and the administra- 
tion of justice were, and always had been, well supported 
without any >;harge to Britain : unjust, as it had made such 
colonies liable to pay such charge for others, in which they 
had no concern or interest : dangerous, as such mode of 
raising money for those purposes tended to render their as- 
semblies useless ; for if a revenue could be raised in the co- 
lonies for all the purposes of government by act of parlia- 
ment, without mnts from the people there, governors, who 
do not generally love assemblies, would never call them ; 
they would be laid aside : and when nothing should depend 
on the people's good will to government, their rights would 
be trampled on ; they would be treated with contempt* 
Another reason, why I think they would not be satisfied 
with such a partial repeal, is that their i^eements, not to 
repeal till the repeal takes place, include the whole ; which 
shews, that they object to the whole ; and those agreements 
will continue binding on them, if the whole is not repealed. ^ 

3d. Do you think the only effectual way of composing 
the present differences, is to put the Americans precisely in 
the situation they were in before the passing of the late 
Stamp Act ? 

A. I think so. 

4th. Your reasons for that opinion ? 

A. Other methods have been tried. They have been re- 
fused or rebuked in angry letters. Their petitions have been 
refused or rejected by parliament. They have been threat- 
ened with the punishments of treason by resolves of both 
houses. Their assemblies have been dissolved, and troops 
have been sent among them : but all these ways have only 
exasperated their minds, and widened the breach. Their 
agreements to use no more British manufactures have been 
strengthened ; and these measures, instead of composing 
differences, and promoting a good correspondence* have al- 
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and his majesty^s minigters, to be repunfiiMt to their duty as 
guardians of the just Hghta of the orovn^ and ei (h«ir feliaw. 
sabjeetSk caa you augf est any other winr of termiaatlng 
these disputes, consistent with the ideas oi justice and pro-» 
priety conceiTed by the ktng*s sabjeott cm hoth sides <if the 
Atiantic? 

A. I do not see how that method can be deemed repi^- 
sant to the riffats of the crown. If the Americans are pofc 
into their former situation, it must be by an aet of parliament ; 
in the passing' of which by the kio|^, the rights <k the cvown 
are emeceised, not iafriniped. It is indifferent to the crown^ 
Whether the aids received from America are granted by par- 
liament here, or bv the assemblies there, provided the quantum 
Be the same : and it is my opinion, that more will be gene<« 
>aUy grantee there voluntariiy, than can ever be exacted or 
collected from thence by authority of parliament. As to the 
rights of fellow-subjects, (I suppose yon mean the people of 
Sniain) I cannot conceive how those will be iamnged by 
that mediod. They will still enioy the right of granting 
tt«ir own money, and may still, it it pleases them, keep up 
their claim of granting ours ; a right they can never exer« 
cise properly, tor want of a sufficient knowledge of us, our 
drcumstances and abilities (to say nothing of the little likeli- 
hood there is we should ever submit to it) therefore a right 
that can be of no use to them ; and we shall coatinoe to en- 
joy in £sct the r%ht of granting onr money, yntk the opi- 
nion now universally prevailing among us, that we are free 
fluhjects to the king, luid that fellow-subjects of one part of 
his dominions are not sovereigns over fellow-subjects in aa^ 
other part. If the subjects on the different skies of the At* 
lantic nave different and opposite ideas of ''justice and pro- 
priety,** no one "method** can possibly be eonsistent with 
both. The best will be, to let each enjoy their own opinions, 
without disturbing tiiem, when they do not interfere with the 
common good. 

6th. Jm if this method were actually allowed, do yon 
not think it woukl encourage the riolent and factious part of 
the colonists, to aim at still further coneessioos from the 
mether^country ? 

A. I do not think it would* There may be a few among 
them that deserve the name ci factious and violent, as there 
are IB att countries ; but these wouM have liUle taiuence, if 
the great m^ority of sober reasenahie pe<^eweresatisfied» 
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If tkrtf e6kmy should )i«iq)Mi to think, that some of ^^of 
VMBiilatioii9 of trade are iBconveBient to the ffeMeral inteivBt 
4Hth8 empire, or prejudicial to them without beiogf henefieial 
toyott, they will state these malteni to parliaftieiit in petitions 
39 lieret(»me ; but will, I believe, take no violent steps < to 
obt«iii what ^y may hope for in dme from the wisdom of 
l^vemment here. I know of nothing else they can have ill 
mw: the notion that prevails here, of their being* desirous 
to set up a kingdom or eomin&nwealth of their own, is to my 
certain knowMge entirelv groundless^ 1 therefore think* 
that on a total repeal 9i all duties, laid expressly for Hie pur- 
pose of raising a revemie on the people of America without 
tiieir consent, the present uneasiness would subside ; the 
agreements not to import would be dissolved, and the com- 
merce flxmrish as heretofore : and I am confirmed in this 
sentiment by all the letters I have received from Ameriea» 
and by the opinions of all the (Sensible people who have lately 
oome from thenee, crowiM^ffieers excepted. I know, indeea» 
that the people at Boston are grievously offended by the 
quartering of troops among them, as they think, contrary to 
law, and are wet^ an&fry with the board of eommissionerff, 
who have calumniated tiiem to government ; but as I sup- 
pose the withdrawing of these troops may be a consequence of 
i«conciliating measures takmg place ; and that the commis^ 
flionaJso will be either dissolved, if found useless, or fillecl 
"vdth mor« temperate and prudent men, if still deemed useful 
and necessary ; I do not imagine these particulars would 
prevent a return of the harmony so much to be vrished* 

7th. If they ure relieved in part only, what do you, as a 
neasonable and dispassionate man, and an equal friend to 
lM>th sides, imagine will be the probable consequence ? 

A, I imagine, that repealing the ofihieive duties in nart* 
irill answer no end to this country ; the commerce will re* 
main obstructed, and the Americans will go on with thehr 
schemes of frugality, industry, and manufactures, to their 
own great advantage. How much that may tend to the 
■peeyu&ce of Britain, I cannot say ; but perhaps not so much 
as some apprehend, since she may in time find new markets. 
But I think, if the union of the two countries continues to 
sitbsiett it will not hurt the general interest ; for whatever 
wealth Britain loses by the failing of its trade with the coIo* 
nies^ America wUl gain ; and the crown wfll receive equal 
aids from its subjects upon the whole, if not greiiter. 

And now I have answered your questions, as to what majr 
fas, in my opinion, the consequences of this or that supposed 
I will foa fitHe farther, sad tell you, what 1 fear 
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is iiM>re likely to come to pagg in reatUjf, I .apprehend tbftl 
the mioislry. at least the American part of it« being* ftiilf 
persuaded of the rig^ht of parliament, think it ought to be 
enforced, tr hatever may be the consequences ; and at the 
same time do not believe there is even now any abatement of 
the trade between the two countries on account of these dis- 
putes ; or that, if there is, it is small, and cannot longf con- 
tinue. They are assured by the crown-officers in America, 
that manufactures are impossible there ; that the discon- 
tonted are few, and persons of little consequence ; that al- 
most all the people of property and importance are satisfied^ 
and disposed to submit quietly to the taxing power of par- 
liament ; and that, if the revenue-acts are continued, and those 
duties only that are called anti-commercial be repealed, and 
others perhaps laid in their stead, the power ere long will be 

Satiently submitted to, and the agreements not to import be 
roken, when they are found to produce no change of mea- 
sures here. From these and similar misinformations, which 
seem to be credited, I think it likely, that no thorough re- 
dress of grievances will be afforded to America this session. 
This may inflame matters still more in this country ; further 
rash measures there may create more resentment here, that 
may produce not merely ill-advised dissolutions of their as- 
semblies, as last year, but attempts to dissolve their consti- 
tution ; more troops may be sent over, which will create 
more uneasiness; to justify the measures of government, 
your writers will revile the Americans in your newspapers, 
as they have already begun to do, treating them as miscre- 
ants, rogues, dastards, rebels, &c., to alienate the minds of 
the people here from them, and which will tend further to 
diminish their affections to this country. Possibly too, some 
of their warm patriots may be distracted enough to expose 
themselves by some mad action to be sent for hither, and 
government here be indiscreet enough to hang them, on the 
act of Henry VIII. Mutual provocations will thus go on 
to complete the separation ; and instead of that cordial 
affection, which once so long existed, and that harmony, so 
suitable to the circumstances, and so necessary to the hap- 
piness, strength, safety, and welfare of both countries, an 
implacable malice and mutual hatred, such as we now see 
subsisting between the Spaniards and Portuguese, the 
Genoese and Corsicans, from the same original misconduct 
in the superior governments, will take place : the jameness 
of nation, the similarity of religion, manners, and language 
not in the least preventing in our case, more than it did in 
theirs. — ^I hope> however, that this may all prove false pro* 
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pheef, and that you and I may live to see ag sincere and 
perfect a friendship established between our respective 
countries, as has so many years subsisted between Mr 
Strahan, and his truly affeetionate old friend, 

B. FftANSLIN. 



No. IV. 

Mules for reducing a Great Empire to a small one, pre* 
sented to a late Minister, when he entered upon his 
Administration, 

Am ancient sage valued lumself upon this, that though he 
could not fiddle, he knew how to make a g'reat city of a little 
one.. The science, that I, a modern simpleton, am about to 
communicate, is the very reverse. 

I address myself to all ministers who have the manage- 
Bient of extensive dominions, which* from their very great- 
ness, are become troublesome to govern — ^because the mul- 
tiplicity of their affairs leave no time for fiddling. 

I. In the first place, gentlemen, you are to consider, that 
a g'reat empire, like a great cake, is most easily diminished 
at the edges. Turn your attention therefore first to your 
remotest provinces ; that, as you get rid of them, the next 
may follow in order. 

II. That the possibility of this separation may always 
exist, take special care the provinces are never incorporated 
with the mother^country : that they do not enjoy the same 
common rights, the same privileges in commerce, and that 
ihey are governed by severer laws, all of your enacting^ 
without allowing them any share in the choice of the legis- 
lators. By carefully making and preserving such distinc- 
tions, you will (to keep my simile of a cake) act like a wise 
ringerbread baker, who, to facilitate a division, cuts his 
dough half through in those places, where, when baked, he 
would have it broken to pieces. 

III. Those remote provinces have perhaps been ac- 
quired, purchased, or conquered, at the sole expense of the 
settlers or their ancestors, without the aid of the mother- 
country. If this should happen to increase her strength, 
by her g^win? numbers, ready to join in her wars ; her 
commerce, by her growing demand for her manufactures ; 
or her naval power, by greater employment for her ships 
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tmi temMB, tfaey may probaMf sa^pMtf wnn^ nerit ht Ms^ 
$nd tlHit it €iititlM them to eome favcar; yen are t3iere«^ 
Ibre to f&rgei it mHy or reweni it, as if tbey Imd dkme yim 
an injury. If Hiey happen to he zealowsr wh^i; frimAr of 
liberty, mnrfured^in revolution principles ; remember all that 
to their prejudice, and contrive to punish it : for such prin- 
ciples, aner a revolution is thoroughly established, are of 
no more use ; they are even odious and abominable. 

IV, However peaceably your colonies have submitted to 
your government shown their alfections to your interests, 
and patiently borne their grievances, you are to suppose 
them 0ima^ incHned <• revo/f, and treat them ace^ffdkigihf , 
Qaaitcr troi^- aaioag thcia, wbo, b? their inscrfenee, nay 
provoke the rising of mobs, and by their JMfeta mmA ftayo* 
nets suppress them. By this means, like the husband who 
nflea his wife iU from siiiq»ioio% yon may iar tiAie eonvtnA 
yoor suipictens into realtties. 

y. Ilenate provinces raosfc have gwremora and judges 
to represent the royal person and execute ever y ai »b cr e the^ 
' Megated parts of hit office and authority. Yon, ministelSy 
know, that aioch of the strength of govemmeDt d^)eais 
en the ofaaion of the peqple» and much of that o|>into» om 
the choice ofruien placed immediately over them. If yov 
tend ^em wise and good men for/;>ovemors, who stady tiie 
interestt of the colonists, and advance their prosperity, 
tibey will think their king wise and good, and that he wishea 
ti» welfire of his sttbiects. If you eend them learned and 
upright men for judges, they will think him a lover- of 
justice; Thia may attach yoor provinces more to his go- 
rerament. Yoa are therefore to be careftil whom you n* 
eootmend for those oace8.r^lf you can find prodi|fak, wba 
hurt mined their fortunes* broken gamesters or sdoc^ 
JoUbers, these mvy do as weU as governors, for they wiB 
probably be rapacioas, and provolm the people by l^eir 
axtortions. Wnuiglkig proctors and pettifogging lawyen 
loo are not amiss* for they will be for ever disputing and 
^uara^mg with thdr little parttameats. If withal the? 
riK>uld he ^oiant, wrong-headed and inscAent, «• nam 
the better. Attorneys' clerkt and Newgate soMoitora will 
d* for chief justices, especially if they hold thdr places ^ 
daring yoor pleasure, and all wiU contribute to iiaprMS 
those ideas of your government that are proper for a pe«^ 
y6n woidd wish to renounce it. 

VI. To confirm theee impvesnons, and strike iiieis 
deeper, wiienever the injured come to the capital with 
complaints of niai.adiatnistnition, oppression or iajastice^ 
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fnnish such snitHfrs vnth long ielny, etiofmious expense, 
and a flilal judg-meht in favoar of the oppressor. This will 
feVff an adnnrabie effect CTery way. The troulH^ of fufajre 
compfaints will beprerenterf, and g^overnors and judges will 
he enconVagtd to nirther acts 6f oppression ana iirjustice» 
and thence the people tnAj become more disaffected; and at 
Jensth ifesperafe. 

Vll. WTien such gsiveniors hare crammed their coffers, 
smd mad^ themselves so odious to the people, that they can 
W Jong^er remain among^ them with safety to their persons, 
reeaff and reward them with pensions; Yon may make 
iSiem baronets too^ if that respectable orders-should not think 
^t to resent it. All will contribute to encourage new go*- 
vemors in the same practice, and make the supreme govern- 
liient detestable. 

Tin. If, when you are engaged in war, your colonies 
should vie in liberal aids of men and money against the com- 
ition enemy upon your simple requisition, and give far be- 
yond their abilities, reflect, that a penny taken from them by 
your power is more honourable to you, than a pound pre- 
sented by their benevolence ; despise therefore their vafun^ 
tary gramts, and resolve to harass them with novel taspes,-^ 
They win probably complain to your parliament, that they 
iffe taxed by a body in which they have no representative, 
and that this is contrary to common right. They wHl peti- 
tion for redress. Let the parliament flout their claims, 
reject their petitions, refnse to suffer even the reading of 
^em, and treat the petitioners with the utmost contempt. 
2f9th!ng can hare a better eflect in producing the alienations 

?iroposed ; for though many can forgive injuries, nonie ever 
brgave contempt. 

IX. In laying these taxes, never regard the heavy bur- 
dens those remote people already undergo, in defending 
their own frontiers, supporting then* own provincial govern- 
inent, making new roads, building bi7d^es> churches, and 
other public edifices, which in old countries have been doae 
to your hands, by your ancestors, but which occasion con- 
fitant calls and demands on the purses of a new people.-— 
Forget the restraint you lay on their trade for youir benefit, 
and; the advantage a monopoly of this trade ffives your ex- 
acting merchants. Think nothing of the wealth those mer- 
chants and your manufacturers acquire by the colony com- . 
inerce, their increased ability to pay taxes at home, thetr 
^iccumulating, in the price of their commodities, most of those 
taxes* and so levying them from their consuming customers s 
aU thir, and the employment and support of thousands of yomr 
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poor b^ the colonisU, you ar« entirely to for^^et fiat re- 
member to make your arbitrary tax more grievous to ygiir 
provinces by public declarations, importing, that your power 
of taxinfif them has no limits, so that when you take from 
them without their consent a diilling in the pound, you have 
a clear right to the other nineteen. Thb will probably 
weaken every idea of security in their property, and convince 
them, that under such a government they have nothing they 
can call their own ; which can scarce fail of producing the 
happiest consequences I 

A. Possibly indeed some of them might still comfort 
themselves ana say, " though we have no property, we have 
yet something left that is valuable, we have constitutional 
liberty, both of person and conscience. This king, these 
lords, and these commons, who it seems are too remote from 
us to know us and feel for us, cannot take from us our 
habeas corpus rights or our rights of trial by a jury of our 
neighbours : they cannot deprive us of the exercise of our 
religion, alter our ecclesiastical constitution, and compel us 
to be papists if they please, or Mahometans.*' To annihi- 
late this comfort, begin by laws to perplex their commerce 
with infinite regulations, mi possible to be remembered and 
observed : ordain seizures of their property for every failure, 
take away the trial of such property by jury, and give it to 
arbitrary judges of your own appointing, and of the lowest 
characters in the country, whose salaries and emoluments 
are to arise out of the duties or condemnations, and whose 
appointments are during pleasure. Then let there be a 
formal declaration of both houses, that opposition to your 
edicts is treason, and that persons suspected of treason in the 
provinces, may, according to s6me obsolete law, be seized 
and sent to the metropolis of the empire for trial ; and pass 
an act, that those, there charged with certain other offences, 
shall be sent away in chains from their friends and Country, 
to be tried in the same manner for felony. Then erect a new 
court of inquisition among them, accompanied by an armed 
force, with instructions to transport all such suspected per- 
sons, to be ruined by the expense, if they bring over evi- 
dence to prove their ' innocence, or be found guilty and 
hanged, if they cannot afford it. And lest the people should 
think you cannot possibly go any farther, pass another 
solemn declaratory act, **tnat kinff, lords, and commons had, 
have, and of right ought to h^tve lull power and authority to 
make statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the unre- 
presented provinces in all cases whatsoever:" This will 
include spiritual with temporal, and taken together mu^t 
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4)perate wonderfully to your purpose, by convincing tbem, 
that thev are at present under a povrer, something like 
that spoken of in the scriptures, which cannot only kill their 
bodies, but damn their souls to all eternity, by compelling 
them, if it pleases, to worship the devil. 

XI. To make your taxes more odious, and more likely to 
procure resistance, send from the capital a board of queers, 
to superintend the collection, composed of the most indis- 
creet, ill-bred, and insolent you can find. Let these have 
large salaries out of the extorted revenue, and live in open, 
grating luxury upon the sweat and blood of the industrious, 
whom they are to worry continually with groundless and ex- 
pensive prosecutions before the above-mentioned arbitrary 
revenue-judges ; all at the cost of the party prosecutea» 
though acquitted, because the king is to pay no costs. Let 
these men, by your order, be exempted from ail the common 
taxes and burdens of the province, though they and their 
property are protected by its laws. If any revenue-oflScers 
are suspected of the least tenderness for the people, discard 
them. If others are justly complained of, protect and re- 
ward them. If any of the under officers behave so as to 
provoke the people to drub them, promote them to better 
offices : this will encourage others to procure for themselves 
such profitable drubbings, by multiplying and enlarging 
such provocations, and all will work towards the end you 
sum at. 

XII. Another way to make your tax odious is, to misapply 
the produce of it. If it was originally appropriated for the 
defence of the provinces, and the better support of govern- 
ment, and the administration of justice, where it may be 
necessary, then apply some of it for that defence, but bestow 
it, where it is not necessary, in augmenting salaries or pen- 
sions to every governor who has distinguished himself by his 
enmitjr to the people, and by calumniating them to their 
sovereign. This will make them pay it more unwillingly, and 
be more apt to quarrel with those that collect them, and all 
shall contribute to your own purpose, of making them weary 
of your government. 

XIII. If the people of any province have been accustomed 
to support their own governors and judges to satisfaction* 
you are to apprehend that such governors and judges may 
be thereby influenced to treat the people kindly, and to do 
them justice. This is another reason for applying part of 
that resource in larger salaries to such governors and judges, 
given, as their commissioners are, during your pleasure 
only, forbidding them to take any salaries from their pro- 
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vinces ; that thos the people nu^ no lonf er hope any khid> 
neas from their governors, or (in crowu casea> adj jiutioe 
from their judffes. And as the money, thus misaippuedjiii 
one province, is extorted from all, probably ail will se^i^vk 
^ the misapplication. 

XIV. If the parliaments of your provinces should (laie to 
claim rights, or complain of your administration, <»rder them 
to be hvassed with repeated dissslutions. If the same ineii 
are continually returned bv new elections, adjojwn their ~^ 
meetings to some country village, where they cannot be ao- 
commodated, and there keep them during pleasure ; for 'thi«> 
you know, is your prerogatiius, and an exoellent otie it i9» 
as you may manage it, to promote discontents among ibp 
people, diminish their respect; and increase their dijial^eo- 
tion. 

XV. Convert the brave honeafc officers of yoar nany mto 
pimping tidewaiters and colony-officers of the custoim. Let 
those, who in time of war fought gadianily in defence of the 
commerce of their countrymeii, in peace be taught to ptef 
upon it. JLet them learn to be corrupted, by great and reil 
smugglers ; but (to shew their diligence) scour with armetd 
boats every bay« harbour, river, creek, cove or nook, through- 
out the coasts of your colonies ; stop and detain every coaster* 
every wood-boat, every fisherman, tumble their <»irgoes aad ' 
even their ballast inside out, and upside down ^ and if a 
pennyworth of pins is found unentered; let the whole i^^e 
seized and con&cated. Thus shall the trade of your colo- 
nists suffer more from their friends in time of .peace, than it 
did from their enemies in war. Then let these boats' creifs 
land upon every farm in their way, rob their orchards, steal 
their pigs and poultry, and insult the inhabitants. If the 
injured and exasperated farmers, unable to procuro other 
justice, shduld attack the aggressors, drub them, and bum 
their boats, you are to call this high treason and reMlien, 
order fleets and armies into their country, .and threaten to 
carry all the offenders three thousand miles to be hange4> 
drawn, and quartered.-— O I this will work admirably* 

XVI. If you are told of discontents m your e^niefi^ 
never believe that they are general, or that you have giyen 
occasion for them ; therefore do not think of applying any 
remedy, or of changing any offensive measuiw. ile(kess no 
jgrievances, lest they shouM l>e enponi^ged to -d^aaad 'tSe 
redress of some other grievance. Ilnint no request that is 
just and reasonable, lest they should make another that js 
unreasonable.. Take all your informations of the state -of 
your colonies from your governors and offieeis tn enmity 
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jm^ tibei&. fiaoAumge and wmtd theie 1emjiigf*iimben^ 
lUMorete their Ijiiig^ aecoMdoas, kittbej should he ooaftite^ 
Ibot «ct upoB them as on Ihe clearest evidence, and believe 
Aolhiii|- you hear from the friends 'of the people. Suppose 
M lE&etr cottplaiots to be inyented and promoted by a feir 
Jaetioiis dedtagfoipies, whom if you could «atch and hsag, aM 
^«illd be quiet. Catch and bang' a few of them accordingly, 
and the blood of the martyrs shall work miracles in faflrour «f 
your purpose. 

X Vll. If you see rival nations rejoicing at the prospect 
of your disunion with your provinces, and. endeavouring to 
promote it, if they translate, publish and applaud all the 
complaints of your discontented ^^olonists, at the same time 
stimulating you to severer methods, let not that alarm or 
offend jou> Why should it--ftiacp you all mean the same 
thing? 

XVm. If any colony should at their own charge erect a 
fortressy to secure their ports against the fleets oi a foreign 
enemy, get your governor to betray that fortress into your 
■liancis'. Never think of paying what it cost the country ; that 
JWOuM look, at least, like some Tcgard for justice ; but turn 
it into a citadel, to awe the inhabitants and curb their eom- 
vieKe. If they should have lodged in sudh fDrtress the very 
-arms they bought and used to aid you in your conquests, 
»eize them all ; it will provoke, like ingratituile added to rob- 
bery. One admirable effect of these operations will be, to 
discourage every other colony from erecting such defences, 
iand 8*0 their and your enemies may more easily invade them, 
to the great disgrace of your government, ana of course the 
furtherance of your project. ^ 

XIX. Send armies into their country, under pretence of 
•Brotecting the inhabitants ; but, instead of garrisoning the 
Torts on their frontiers with those troops, to prevent incur- 
*sions, demolish those forts, and order the troops into the 
'heart of the country, that the savages may be encouraged 
to arttack the frontiers, and that the troops may be protected 
'by the inhabitants ; this will seem to proceed from your ^l 
-vfiU or your ignorance, and contribute further to produce 
und strengthen an opinion among them, that you are no 
longer fit to govern them. 

XX. Lastly, invest the general of your army in the pro- 
<^hiee8 with great and unconstitutional powers, and free liim 
from the control ctf even your own civil governors. Let 
Jum have troops enow under his command, vrith all the 
(fortresses in his possession, and who knows but (like some 
'proTincial generals in the floman empire, and encouraged 
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by the uniTeml difeontent you have produced) ke ntr talce 
it into his head to let up for himBolf? If he fihoald, and 
you have carefully practised these few excellent rules of nittne, 
take my word for it, all the provinces will immediately join 
him ; and you will that day (if you have not done it sooner) 
fet rid of the trouble of governing^ them, and all the pia^fues 
attending their commerce and connexion from thenceforth 
and for ever. 



No. V, 

Prelminaries of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States of America, signed at Paris, SOth ^fv- 
vember, 178S. 

Aaticles agreed upon by and between Richard Os^^d, 
esq. the commiRsioDer of his Britannic majesty, for treating 
of peace with the commmissioners of the United States w 
America in behalf of his said majesty on one part, and John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Lawrens, 
four of the commissioners of the said states for treating of 
peace with the commissioner of his said majesty on their 
behalf on the other part, to be inserted in and coqstitnte the 
treaty of peace proposed to be concluded between the crown 
of Great Britain and the said United States, but which treaty 
is not to be concluded till terms of peace should be agreed 
upon between Great Britain and France, and his Britannic 
majesty shall be ready to conclude such treaty accordingly. 
Whereas reciprocal advantages and mutual convenience are 
found by experience to form the only permanent foundation 
of a peace and friendship between states, it is agreed to 
form articles of the proposed treaty, on such principles of 
liberal equity and reciprocity as that, partial advantages (those 
seeds of discord) being excluded, such a beneficial and satis^ 
factory intercourse between the two countries may be esta- 
blished as to promise and secure to both perpetual peace and 
harmony. 

I. His Britannic maj esty acknowledges the ssud United S tatesy 
viz., New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island^ 
Providence Plantation, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina^ 
South Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, sovereign, and inde- 
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pendent steles, lluit lie treats wiUi them as sach; and ibr 
liiiiMelf» his beirs and saccessors, reliiM|uishes all claims to 
the goyernment^ proprietary, and territorial rights of the same 
and every part thereof^ that all disputes which might arise in 
Mature on the subject of the boundaries of the said United 
Sytates may be prevented, it is hereby agreed and declared 
that the following are and shall be their boundaries, viz. :— 
: IL From the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that 
tfngle which is formed by a line drawn due north from the 
source of St Croix river to the highlands, along the said 
highlands which divide those rivers that empty themselves 
into the river St Lawrence, from those which fall into the 
Atlantic Ocean to the north-westernmost head of Connec'- 
ticnt river ; thence down along the middle of that river to 
the 45th degree of north latitude, from thence by a line due 
vest on said latitude, until it strikes the river Iroquois or 
Galaraguy, thence along the middle of said river into Lake 
Ontario, through the middle of said lake until it strikes the 
communication by water between that lake and lake Erie* 
thence along the middle of said communication into the lake 
Erie, through the middle of said lake, until it arrives at the 
water communication between that lake and lake Huron, 
thence along the middle of the said water communication 
into the lake Huron', thence through the middle of the water 
CQmniunication between that lake and lake Superior, thence 
through lake Superior, northward of the isles Royal and 
PheUpeaux to the Long lake, thence through the middle of 
said Long lake, and the water communication between it 
and the lake of the Woods, to the said lake of the Woods, 
thence through the same lake to the most north-western 
point thereoCand from thence on a due west course to the 
river Mississippi, thence by a line to be drawn along the midt 
d)e of the said river Mississippi until it shall intersect the 
northernmost part of the thirty-first degree of north latitude ; 
south, bjr aline to be drawn due east from the determination 
of the line last mentioned in the latitude of thirty-one de* 
grees north of the equator, to the middle of the river Apala- 
chicola or Gatohouche, thence along the middle thereof to its 
junction with the Flint river, thence straight to the head of 
St Mary's river, and thence down along the middle of St 
Mary*s river to the Atlantic Ocean ; east bv a line to be 
drawn along the middle of the river St Croix, from its • 
mouth to the bay of Fundy to its source, and from its .source 
dkectly north to the aforesaid highlands, which divide tiie' 
rivers that fidl into the Atlantic Ocean from those that ML 
into the river St Lawrence, comprdiendii^ all islands with^^ 

16 
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iBHraatyMifMi of aaj pMt cf the tiottt ci#ft« UuiMI 
States, and Ijiiif behwen lioet to be dmmi^M ««8t firan 
tho pcnoto where tiie afoieiMd bo midttf le g betwcea Nev» - 
Seotaaontlieeiieiiart, aid East Fldrida en the etfien ebatt ' 
leipectivdf touch Uie bajr of Fdndy and the AtiaatieOimM^ 
eiMptiiigp such iskads aa new aire or faefetofeie hate beeft 
wilhta md limits of the said province of NoTa Scotia. 

III. It is agreed that the people of the Unitsd Stalto 
shall continue to enjoj nnmolest^ the rirbt to take fish of 
any kind on the grayl bank, and on all we other banks of 
Newfonndland, also in the gulph of St Lawreaee, and at ail 
other places in the sea» where the inhabitants of badi eooB* 
tries used at any time heretofore to fish. And also that Ihtf* 
iiriiabttants of the United States shall have libertjto iakm- 
fiA of any kind on such part of the coast of Newmiradiaiid^ 
aa British fishermen shall use (but not to dry or cuse th9 
BSMe on that island), and also on the coasts, bays,r and ci«eifis» 
of all other of his Britannic majesty's dominions in Amenea^ 
and that the American fishermen shall have liberty to dvy whA 
core fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours, and cVeefe* 
of Nova Scotia, Magdalen islands, and Labrador, so long as 
the same remain unsettled, but so soon as the same or eMier 
of them shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the sakl 
fishermen to dry or cure fish at such settlement, wiUiooa 
a previous agreement for that purpose with the inhabitant^ 
proprietors, or possessors of the ground. 

I V . It is agreed that creditors on either side shall metit- 
with no lawful impediment to the recovery of the full vahw- 
in sterling money of all bond fide debts heretofore eon» • 
tracted. 

v. It is agreed that the Congress shall earnestly recent 
mend it to the legislatures of the respective States^ topna* 
vide for the restitution of all estates, rights, and propertaei^ 
whieh have been confiscated, belonging to real mitish wi^ 
jeets ; and also of the estates, rights, and propertifs of per^ 
sons resident in districts in the possession of his maiest|f*a'' 
asms, and who have not borne arms against the said Uniledt, 
States ; and that persons of any other description shall faaiie 
free liberty to go to any other part or parts of the Thsrteem^ 
United States^ and therein to remain twelve months wamo^ 
lested in their endeavours to obtain the restitotian of snchr or 
their estates, rights, aad properties as may have been confis^ 
cated ; and tkit Congress shall also eamestiv i«c<miBiendaiK' 
the several States a recQinidcH*ation and ivvisMm of aM aets nr 
laiw Mgarding the premises* so aa ta render ^eeahl kw« «r 
aeta perfectly c<»si8tcnt^ net oaly intk jnsilet and efoi^^ 
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tikeMet8iB^of]wMeflkoiridtm{««ilM%pNft«iK And Oil 
Congfress shall alio earnegdy ^tfeeomtiieild to tHe t^vMil 
States, tiiat the estate rights* and properties* of s«ch kist- 
mentioned persons, sludl he restored to them, they refanding^ 
to any persons who maybe now in possession, the bond fide 
price (where any has been g-iren) whkfa such persons may 
bare paid on purchasing anjr of the said lands, rights, or 
properties, since the confiscation. 

And it is agt^ed that all persons who have any interest !tt 
confiscated lands, either by debts, marriage-settlements, or 
^liier«ris#, shall meet with no lawful impediment in the pro* 
secution of their j ust rights* 

VI. That there shall be no future confiscations made, nof- 
any prosecutions commenced against any person or persons 
lor, or by reason of the part which he or thev may hare 
taiben in the present war, and that no person shall on that 
aoeonnt suffer any future loss or damage either in his person^ 
liberty, or property, and that those who may be in eonfine* 
nent on such charges at the time of the ratification of the 
treaty in America, shall be immediately set at liberty, and the 
prosecution so commenced be discontinued. 

VII. There shall be a firm and perpetual peace between 
Ids Britannic majesty and the said States, and between the- 
subjects of the one and the citizens of the other ; where* 
fore all hostilities both by sea and land shall then immedi* 
ately cease ; all prisoners on both sides shall be set at liberty^ 
and his Britannic majesty shall with all convenient speedy 
and without causing any destruction or carrying away any 
negroes or other property of the American inhabitants, with- 
draw all armies, garrisons, and fleets, from the said United 
States, and from every port, place, and harbour within the 
same ; leavin|f^in all fortifications the American artillefy that 
may be therein. And shall also order and cause all archives^ 
records, deeds, and papers, belonging to any of the said States, 
or their citizens, which in the course of the war may have 
fallen into the hands of his officers, to be forthwith restored 
and delivered to the proper States and persons to whom they 
Motor* 

VI1I« The nav^[Btion of th6 river Mississippi from ita 
source to the ocean, shall for ever rtmaiairee a(nd om^ to 
the subjects of Great Britain and the citizens of the United 
States. 

IX. In case it should so happen lliat any place or ter» 
ritorybeloiigiiigto^ Great Britain^ or to theUaited States 
sIkNM be coDOiieftd by the aims ef eitiicsr fro«i the attain 
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iiefore the aitiTal of tbeie articlea in America, it is afrced 
that the same shall, be restored withoat difficulty and without 
Squiring' any compensation. 
Done at Paris, November SOth, 178S. 

Richard Oswald (L. S.) 

John Adams (L. S.) 

B. Franklin (L. S.) 

John Jhj (L. SO 

Henry Lawrens (L. S.) 

^^iieff.— Caleb Whitefbrd, Secretary to the British Com- 
mission. 
TTilliam Temple Franklin, Secretary to the 
American Commission. 

SEPARATE ARTICLE. 

It is hereby understood and agreed, that in case Great 
Britain, at the conclusion of the present war, shall recover, 
or be put in possession of West Florida, the line of North 
boundary between the said province and the United States 
shall be a line drawn fmm the mouth of the river Yassous, 
where it unites with the Mississippi, due east to the river 
Apalachicola. 

Done at Paris, the thirtieth day of November, one thoa« 
•sand seven hundred and eighty-two. 

Richard Oswald (L. S.) 

John Adams (L. S.) . 

B. Franklin (L. S.) 

John Jay (L. S.) 

Henry Lawrens (L. S.) 

Attest. — ^Caleb Whiteford, Secretary to the British' Com- 
mission. 
AtteU. — William Temple Franklin, Secretary to the Ame- 
rican Commission. 



No. VI. 

The Definitive Treaty between Great Britain and the 
Untied States of America^ signed at Paris^ the third 
day of September, 1788. 

In the name of the Most Hoiy and Undivided 
Trinity. 

It havinr pleased the Divine Providence to dispose tlie 
hearU of the serene and most potent Prince, Georfe tbe 
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Third, by the grace of God, King^ of Great Britain, Frai]€e« 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Duke of Brunswick and 
liUnebiirg^, Arch Treasurer and Prince Elector of thfs 
Holy Roman Empire, &c. and of the United States of 
America, to forget all past raisunderstahdinffs and differences 
that have unhappily interrupted the good correspondence 
and friendship which they mutualljr wish restored, and U> 
establish such a beneficial and satisfactory intercourse be. 
tween the two countries upon the gnmnd of reciprocal 
advantages and mutual convenience, as may promote and 
secure to both perpetual peace and harmony ; and having for 
this desirable end already laid the foundation of peace and 
reconciliation by provisional articles, signed at Paris on the 
SOth of November, 1782, by the commissioners empowered 
on each part» which articles were agreed to be inserted in, 
and to constitute the treaty of peace proposed to be con- 
cluded between the crown of Great Britain and^he saidL 
United States, but which treaty was not to be concluded ' 
until terms of peace should be agreed upon between Great . 
BriUun and France, and his Britannic majesty should be 
ready to conclude such treaty accordingly ; and the treaty 
between Great Britain and France having since been con* 
eluded; his Britannic majesty and the United States of 
America, in order to carry into full effect the provisional 
articles above*mentioned, according to the tenor thereof, 
have constituted and app<»inted, that is to say, his Britannic 
majesty on his part, David Hartley, esq. member of the par* 
Uameut of Great Britain ; and the United States on their 
part, John Adams, esq., late a commissioner of the United 
States of America at the court of Versailles, late delegate in 
Congress from the state of Massachusetts, and chief justice 
of the said state, and minister plenipotentiary of the said 
United States to their high mightinesses the States -general 
of the United Netherlands ; Benjamin Franklin, esq., late 
delegate in Congress from the state of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sident of the convention of the said state of Pennsylvania^ 
and minister plenipotentiary from the United States of Ame* 
rica at the court of Versailles ; John Jay, esq., late presi- 
dent of Congress, and (bier justice of the state of New York, 
and minister plenipotentiary from the said United States at 
the court of Madrid, to be the plenipotentiaries for the con- 
cluding and signing the present definitive treaty ; who after 
having reciprocally communicated their respective full 
powers, have agreed upon, and confirmed the followiug^ 
articles:— 
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AxMe X. Tb» solemn imtificatimi of the praienl tietlj^ 
<0q«^4ited m food and due form, sball be excluuiged betvoeo, 
Um cootractinff fMurtiet in tKe space of six montkB, or sooae? 
if poiftibli^ to be oomputed from the daj of the tignature of 
the pment treatr. In witnese whereof, we the aoSers^iiedU 
their minUten plenipoteoUary, haTe in thmr name, and nrtqe 
of our full powers, ligned, with our hands, the presei^ d#« 
fiaitive treatji and cansed the seals of our anus to be aQxed 
thereto. 

Done at Paris, this third daj of September, in the year 

nf our JmoA, one thousand seven hundred and ei|^faty«>thre9« 

Signed, John Adams, (I4. S.) 

B. Franklin, (L. S.) 

John Jay, (L. S,) 

David Hartley, (L. S.) 

At the end of this treaty were added Mr Hartley's and the 
AiMriean minister's eommissicm, and oertiied thus : 

We certify the foregoing cities of the respective loll 
powers to be authentic. 

Sigfned, George Hammond, 
^ , Secretary to the British commissioB* 
William Temple Franklin, 
Secretary to the American commiasioQ^ 



No. VII. 

^lONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OP 
AMERICA. 

^ fFe the people of the United States, inorder toformu 
more perfect union, establish justice, ensure i' 
tranquiUitv, provide for the common defence. 



more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquiUitv, provide for the common defence, promoi^ 
the generai welfare, and secure the blessings of Hhertg 



to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establfsth 
this CoirsTiTUTiov/br the United States ofAmerhm. 

ARTICLE I. 

Sect. 1. All legislative powers herein granted, «hall be 
Tested in a Congress of the United States, which shall ooiH 
fiat of a senate and House of representatives. 

Sect 8. The house of representatives shall be coqummi^ 
of members chosen eyery second year by the people of^ieiQ* 
Teral states,, and the electors in each state shall have the qua« 
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ilfln^iNis Teqmltf for eledtors of the most nameroas braiicli 
mi tlM atate lefislature. 

No person shall be a representatiTe who shall not have 
attained to the a§^e of twenty-fire years, and been seven years 
m citixen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitaat of the state in which he shall be 
chosen. 

BepresentatiTVs and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
lUBODg the several states which may be included within this 
wnon, aecof(finf to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
4tMshidin| those bound to service for a term of years, and ex- 
ttludingf Indians not taxed, three-fifths of ail other persons. 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three yeam 
«fter the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, 
Jind within ev^v subsequent terra of ten years, in sueh man- 
ner as they shall by law direct. The number of representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each 
4ll«te fskwll have at least one representative, and until such 
mrameration shall be made, the state of New Hampslure shall 
'he entitled to choose three ; Massachusetts eight ; Rhode 
Isknd and Providence Plantations one ; Connecticut &ve ; 
Kew York six; New Jersey four; Pennsylvania ejeht; 
ilelaware one; Maryland six; Virginia ten; North C!aro- 
Jina five ; South Carolina ^yc ; and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
4^ate, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs oi 
Section to fill such vacancies. 

The house of representatives shall choose their speaker and 
.«lher officers, and shall have the sole power or impeach* 
ment 

Sect. 3: The senate of the United States shall be com* 
-posed of two senators from each state, chosen by the legisla- 
tftttre thereof for six years ; and each senator shall have one 
liDte. 

iramecKately after they shall be assembled in consequence 
«f the first election, they shall be divided as equal W as m«y 
be into three classes. The seats of the senators oi the first 
vclass shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
«f the second class at the expiration of the fourth year, and 
^tiie third class at the expuration of the sixth vear, so that 
-«Hie»4hird may be chosen every second year • and if vacancies 
Imppen by rengnation, or otherwise, durmg the recess of 
the legislature of any state, the executive thereof may make 
tsmporary appointments until the next meeting of the legis- 
Irtnr^ whiek shall then fill snch vacaneies. 

16 4 
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. No person (haU be » utk»Jbar wbo sMl not haye attained 
to the af e of thirty years, and been nine years a citraen 4»f 
Ibe United States, and who shall not» when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that state for whieh he shall be chosen. 

The vice-president of the United States shall be president 
•of the senate, but shall hare no votet unless they be equaify 
divided. 

The senate shall choose their other officers, and also a 
president pro tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, 
•or when he shall exercise the office of president of ttie United 
Sutes. 

The senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. When sittings for that purpose, they shall be on 
oath or affirmation. When the president of Uie United 
States is tried, the chief justice shall preside ; and no person 
.shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present. 

Judgement in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and 
enjoy any office of honour, trust, or profit under the United 
States ; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable 
and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment* 
according to law. 

Sect. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for senators and representatives shall be prescribed :in 
each state by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year ; 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sect. 5, Each house shall be the judge of the elections, 
.returns, and qualifications of its own members, and a ma- 
jority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business ; but 
a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance oi absent members, in 
such manner, ana under such penalties as each house may 
. provide. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as 
may in their judgment require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays 
of the members of either house on any question shall, at the 
desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the 
journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, with- 
out the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three 
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days,. nor to any other plftce UHta that in which the tiro 
booses shall be sittinij:* 

Sect. 6. The senators and representatives shall receire a 
. compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the treasury of the United States. They shall in 
all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the .peace, 
he privileged from arrcRt durini^ their attendance at the 
session of their respective houses, and in gfoing to and re- 
turninip from the same ; and for any speech or debate in 
either bouse, they shall not be questioneo in any other place* 

No senator or representative shall, durine^ the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under 
the authority of the United . States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased 
darinsf such time ; and no person holdings any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either house during^ 
bis continuance in office. 

Sect. 7. All bills for raising^ revenue shall originate in the 
bouse of representatives ; but the senate may propose or 
concur with amendments as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the house of represent- 
atives and the senate shall, before it becomes a law, be pre- 
sented to the president of the United States j if he approve, 
be shall sign it ; but if not, he shall return it, with his ob- 
jections, to that house in which it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. If af^er such reconsideration two-thirds 
of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, to- 
gether .with the objections, to the other house, by which it 
shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds 
of that house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases 
the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and against the bill 
shall be entered on the joumid of each house respectively. 
If any bill shall not be returned by the president within two 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the same shall be, in law, in like manner as if he had 
signed it, unless the Congress by their adioumment prevent 
its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution or vote, to which the concurrence 
of the senate and house of representatives may be necessary 
(except on a question of adjournment) shall be presented to 
the president of the United States ; and before the same shall 
take effect, shall be approved by him, or being disapproved 
by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the senate, and 
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JMue of reiMr«8fiitativf8, accoi^ii^ 1^ ik» mte iHii IWH^ 
tions prescribed in the cue of a bill. 

S«ct. 8. The Coofr«M shall lu^vepofTMN^ 

To lay and ci^lect taxes* daties, impentsi mtA cmhn^ I# 
fft^ Ae debts, aad proTide for tb« ooouww defeMS «M 
ffaeial welfyn of the United Stivlea ; but 9XL difikiea^ to- 

fMts aod ei^dses sbaU be woforDs throngkoial the U«ibiA 
taies: 

To borrow money on the credit of the United Statea; 

To regulate commerce with foreign natu»}B» and nmrnf 
the several states, and with the Indian tribes : 

To establifh an uniform rak of natarala^atieii, and Q^fiim 
Uss on the subject qi bankruptcies t}iroagboiit tho United 
states: 

To cola money, regulate the value thereof, and of foraigm 
coin, and to fix the standard of weights and measinres: 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the m- 
cnrities and current coin of the United States : 

To establish post-offices and post^^'oads : 

To promote the i^rogress of sci^ice and msefol arl^ hgr 
IMfcwring for limited times to authors and inventors the lex- 
dufiive right to their vesnective writii^s aad discoveriee : 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme 4;oart : 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed im 
the high seas, and offences against the law of naJ^ipna: 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal* aflid 
make rules concerning captures on land and watar: 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriatum ^ 
money to that use shall be for a longer term thin two yeant t 

To proride and maintain a navy: 

To make rules for the government aiid legolfitioii of 4ie 
J^md and naval forces: 

To provide |br calling forth the militia to execute the hfWi 
<lf the union, suppress insurreetiosus and repd invafeiona : 

To provideforoi|[anizkig, arming, and qiscipfining the mi- 
Utia, and for governing such part of them as may be emplo^ 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the staM 
i^npectively, the appointment of the officers, aiMJ the authoritir 
of training the miutia according to the discipline presfffibot 
by Congress: 

To exercise exclusive legislation in aS caeea whatsevmr 
^er such district {not exceeding ten miles square) as may by 
cession of particular states, and the acceptance of Congreia 
become the seat of government of the United States* lindt^ 
exercise like authority over all places purehaaed h> thtf r-^ 
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jufi^ f f Hhe ^i0lal;ore<€ tbe »tfiie in w^clii^ tame aHftll bt, 
for tbe ereclion of forts, msig*azine«i ftrseoala, dock*fsai$, 
.«Ad ather oeedfol buikiin^s: — And 

To malce all l«uir« which shall be Becessary aad pro4>er for 

•4)&inr3?ing' kito «x(»catioa the foregoing powers, and m oth«r 

fHffers vested by this constitution ia the goTernment of tlie 
pited S4ate9« <Mr in any department or officer thereof. 

Sect. 9. The migration or importation of such persons as 
4Uiy of the states now existing shall think proper to admits 
mmH not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one 
ilhousand eight hundred and eight; Hut a tax or duty may be 
4lW0O8ed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
«ach peraon. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus* 
pAsded, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 
•l^uUic safety may require it* 

No bill of attainder or ea post f ado law shall be passed. 

No capitation^ or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore di* 
«eeted to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles everted from any 

No piefenence shall be given by any regulation of €on»* 
jnerce or revenue to the ports of one state over those of an* 
«ther ^ nor shall vessels bound to, or from, one state, be 
lObliged t» enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in conse* 
f^^lioe of appropriations made by law ; and a regular statifr- 
jnent and account of the receipt and expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States: 
•ad no person holding any office of profit or trust under than 
tthftU, without the consent of the Congress, accept ofanypre- 
^Qt» emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever, from 
4111^ king, prince, or foreign state. 

Sect. 10. No state shail enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation* grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but. gold and 
silver coin, or tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of at- 
Mnder, esf post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of 
sumianota, or grant any title of nobility. 

No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay 
my imposts or duties on imports or exports, except whatmay 
ha afasolately necessary for executing its inspection laws ; 
«nd the neipf oduo^ of all duties and imposts laid by any states 
#0 iiBBoita or expofta shaii be for the use of the tceaauif of 
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the United Steles; aodtoeli teirs elwll be tnlject to tlie re- 
■Tisioii and control of the Congress. 

No state shall, without the consent of Con^ss, laf any 

dttty oftonnsf^e, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, 

' enter into any a^eement or compact with another state, or 

' with a foreitjfn power, or engfag^e in war, unless actually inrad* 

tdf or in such unminent dangler as will not admit of delay. 

Article II. 

Sect. 1. The executive power^hall be vested in a president 
of the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
during the term of four years, and together with the vice-pre* 
sident, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows: 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole 
number oi senators and representatives to which the state 
may be entitled in the Congress: but no senator or repre- 
sentative, or person holdiog an office of trust or profit under 
the United States shall be appointed an elector. 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote 
by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same state with themselves. And they 
•shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the num- 
ber of votes for each ; which list they shall sign and certify, 
and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the president of the senate. The 
president of the senate shall, in the presence of the senate 
and house of representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having the greatest 
number of vote«^ shall be the president, if such number be a 
jnajority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if 
there be more than one who have such majority, and have an 
equal ninnber of votes, then the house of representatives shaU 
immediately choose by ballot one of them for president ; and if 
no person have a majority, then from the ^ve highest on the 
list the said house shall in like manner choose the president. 
But in choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by 
states, the representation from each state having one vote ; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
jrom two- thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states 
shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, after the choice 
of the president, the person having the greatest number of 
votes of tbe electors shall be the vice-president. But if there 
should remain two or more who have equal votes, the senate 
shall choose from them by ballot the vice-president. 

The Congress may aetermine the time of choosing, the 
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de^xmi and the day oo wiiidi tlwy shall gire their rotes ; 
which daj shall be the same throag^hout the United 
Sutes. 

- No person except a nataraUbom citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of thi8constitutioir» 
diall be eli^ble to the office of president ; neither shall any 
person be elig'ible in that office who shall not hare attained 
to the a^e of thirty-(ive years, and been fourteen years a re- 
sident within the Unitea States. 

In case of the removal of the president from office, or of 
bis death, resiffnation, or inability to dischargre the powers and 
daties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the vice- 
president, and the Cong^ss may by law provide for the case 
of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the pre- 
sident and vice-president, declaring;' what officer shall then 
act as president, and such officer shall act accordingfly, until 
the disability be removed, or a president shall be elected. 

The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services 
a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor dimi- 
nished during^ the period for which he shall have been electedy 
and he shall not receive within that period any other emolu- 
ment from the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take 
the ftdlowing^ oath or affirmation : 

' ** I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of president of the United States, and will to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the consti- 
tution of the^U nited States.** 

Seet. 2. The president shall becommander-in-chief of the 
• army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the 
several states, when called into the actual service of the Unr- 
ted States; he may require the opinion, in writing', of the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating^ to the duties of their respective offices ; 
and he shall have power to gfrant reprieves and pardons for 
offences ag^ainst the United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the sena- 
tors present concur ; and he shall nominate, and by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers, and consuls, judges of the 
supreme court, and all other officers of the United States^ 
whose appointments are not herein-otherwise provided for, 
and whirh shall be established by law : but the Congfress may 
by law rest, the appointment of^such inferior officers, as they 
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•tiUvk praptr. i» tike i^reiideiit yaaa» ia tte 
ia ttift heMp of dq>artnif Dti* 

The president sbell hare power to fill up all vaeaMff 
4hii* majr happen d^iiiif the xeceiB jof the senate, hy ftant- 
Imf eoaunisaioMi which shall exfore ali the end oC their iifflf<^ 

SmiLS. He shall frenatittie totinegireto ihe Cenftees 
ioformatioa af ^ state of the iiiuoii* aim recommead to ^eir 
^€onsideration such measures as he shall jedge neeessary ae4 
i«aq»edieBt; he may, on extraordinary ocesMons, eonvene hotih 
iMMHses, or either of thein» and in case of disagreement bs^ 
tveea tiientg witK respect to the time of adjoununen^ be mwr 
Jidjottm them to such time as he shall think pn^r; he shaft 
aeceife ambassadors and other public ministers ; he shall tah^ 
«aye that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall ceeimisma 
all the officers of the United States. 

Sect. 4 The president, vice-president, and all the ctvSl 
^Acers of the United States, shall be. removed from office on 
impeachment for and conviction of treason^ bribery, or o4hef 
jyg^ comes and mlsdemeanora. 

Article ILL 

Sect. 1. The judicial powers of the United States shall be 
Tested in one supreme court, and in such infenor courts ae 
the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. 
The judifes, botn of the supseme and inferior cottrts> shall 
iield their offices during good behaviour, and shaU, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation, whiehsbstt 
aet be diminished during their continuance in office^ 

Sect. 2m The judicial power shall extend to all cases, hm 
jmd equity, arising under this constitution^ the laws oi the 
fJttited States, and treaties made, or which shall be ma4si 
under their authority ; to all cases a&cting ambassadoNi 
-other puUk ministers, and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ; ta coatv€»veFsieB to whieh the 
Kqited States shall be a party ; to controversies between two 
or more states, between a state and citizens of another states 
l^tweea citizens of different states,, between citizens of the 
^etuae state claiming lands under graotg of differeat states 
md between a state, pr the citizens thereof, and ^nnsiga 
eitates, citizens or subjects* . 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministens 
aad Qoiisuls* and those in which a state shall be a party, the 
supreme court, shall have original jurisdiction^ Jn all the 
4>ther cases befoi« mentioaed» the ipupreme court shall haJiFe 
s^pellate juriedicthM^ Mh 4A t^ l<^w end bfit,. wfA eaeh 
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The tml of all erixoei. $%twi in eniM »f inqieftcfaBWii^ 
JljbaU be by juvy ; aad sHob trial shall lie beld ia tilt itate 
where the said crimes shall have befn ooamtted ; Iwl vh«i 
not committed within any state, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the Congress mky by law have directed. 

Sect. 3. Treason ag ainst the United States shall consist 
^nidy hi levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
ienemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason, unless on the testimony of twg witr 
nesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open courts 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment 
of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption 
4if blood, or forfeiturei except during the lifi^ of the perxm 
attainted. 

Article IV. 

Sect. 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each state 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
dther state. And the Congress may by general laws pre- 
scribe the manner in which such acts, records and proceed* 
ings shall be proved, and the e^eet thereof. 

Sect. 2, The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all 
^vikges and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or 
«lher crime, who shall Aee from justice, and be found in 
another state, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
ef the state from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re* 
aoved to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labour m one state, under 
4ht laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
«f any law, or regulation therein, be dischaiged from such 
f ewiee or labour, but shall b6 delivered up on claim of the 
I^Mrty to whom such service or labour may be due. 

8ect. a. New states may be admitted by the Congress into 
this union ; but no new state shall be formed or* erected 
^thin the jurisdiction of any other state ; nor any state be 
fcreaed by tAie junction of two or more states, or parts oi 
elates, witiiont the consent of the legislatures of the gtatef 
concerned as welLas of the Congress. 

The Congress shall hAve powef to dispose of and make 
Jill needful rules and regulations respecting the territory, or 
ether property belonging to the United States ; and nothing 
ia tiiijB oonstitution shafl be so constructed as to prijudice any 
claims of the United States, or 4»f aay partiottkir etate. 
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8«et. 4. The United Slates sliall rnMABtee to erenr stale 
io thb ttnion a republican form of f ovemment, and shaH 
protect eadi of them aipunst invasion* and, on application of 
tiie kfisiature, or of the executive (when the l^slature emm* 
not be convened) against domestic violence. 

Article y. 

* The Confess* whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this consti- 
tution, or, on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several states, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes, as part of this constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
states, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress ; provided, thi|t no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall 
in any manner affect the first and fourth classes in the ninth 
section of the first article ; and that no state without its con- 
sent shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 

Article VL 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before 
the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against 
the United States under this constitutioi as under the con* 
federation. 

This constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges 
in every state shall be bound thereby, any thing in the con- 
stitution or laws of aay state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before mentioned, and 
the members of the several state legislatures, and all execu- 
tive and judicial officers, both of the United States, and of 
the several states, shall be bound, by oatll or affirmation, to 
support this constitution ; but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States. 

Article VII. 

The ratification of the cnnventitms of nine states shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this constitutlou between 
the states so ratifying the same. 
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. DONE tfi eM9etUh»9 ^y ^ wfUuUmou$ eonseni 6/ tkf 
/SMes preseni^ the seventeenth day of September^ m thfi 
yeof of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eightfp 
seven, and of the independence of the United States of 
America the twelfth. In witness whereof we have hereunto 
ubscribed our names* 

G. Washington, President, 
And Deputy from Viripoia. 
Ne)r Hampsbire, John Langdon, Nicholas Giluian. 
Massachusetts, Natbaoiei Gorham. Rufus Kinf^. 
Connecticut, W. S. Johnson, Roger Sherman. 
New Yoric, Alexander Hamilton. 
New Jersey, W. Livingston, David Bearley, W. Pattersoiv 

Jonathan Davton. 
Pennsylvania, B. Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, Robert Mor« 
ris, George Clymer, Thomas Fitzsimons, Jared Inger* 
soil, James Wilson, Gouv. Morris. 
DeUware, George Read, Gunning Bedford, junior, John 
Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jacob Brooks. 
. Maryland, James M. Henry, Dan. of St. Thomas Jenifer, 
Daniel Carroll. 
Virginia, Juhn Blair, James Madison, junior. 
North Carolina, William Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaight* 

Hugh Williamson. 
South Carolina, J. Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth Pinkneji 

Charles Pinkney, Pierce Butler. 
Georgia, William Few, Abraham Baldwin. 

Attest, — William Jackson, Secretary. 



No. Vlll. 

An address to the public from the Pennsylvanian society 
' /br promoting the abolition of slavery and the relief of 
free Negroes, unlawfully held in bondage, SfC* 

It is with peculiar satisfaction we assure the friends of hu* 
manity, that, in prosecuting the design of our association^ 
our endeavours have proved successful, far beyond our most 
sanguine expectations. 

- Encouraged by this success, and by the daily progress of 
that luminous and benign spirit of liberty which u diffusing 
itself throughout the world, and humbly hoping for the con- 
tinuance of the divine blessing on our labours, we have Ten* 
tored to make an important addition to our. original plaot 
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widdD^WMfere 4Nhmi% soRcif tiw mpfMit and agriBCnee 
of all wb# caa ftel the teader «iiiotiain of aympathy and 
«9inpaisioii, or relith tiM eia^tad pleasaraa of baneneence. 

Slavery is wich an atrockros deDaieiaent of human natorov 
likal kavery exUrpadon, if sol perfomed with aoiietleni 
care, may sometimes open a source of sefioas evils. 

ne wihanpjr man, who hat long^ been treated as a brato 
«aimal» too mquenily sii^ beneath the common standard of 
the huBsaa species. The gallimf ehains that bind his body 
do also fetter his iDtelleetaal f^ulties, and impair ^e soeiu 
affections of his heart. Accustomed to move Kke a miere 
machine by the will of a master, reflection is suspended ; be 
kaa not the ]u»wer of choice ; and reason aad conscience 
have but little influence over his conduct, because he is chiefly 
gi»verned by die passion of fear. He is poor and frieodless 
•«— *> perhaps worn out by extreme labour, pain, and dis- 
ease. 

Under each circumstances, freedom may often prove a 
misfortune to himself, and prekidicial to society. 

Attemion to emancipated black people, it is therefore to 
be hoped, will become a branch or our national pdice ; but 
as far as we can contribute to promote this emancipation, 
•o far that attention ia evidently a serious duty incumbent 
on us, and which we mean to dischargee to the best of our 
Judrmentand abilities. 

To instruct, to advise, to qualify those who have been re- 
fttored to freedom for the exercise and enjoyment of dvil 
liberty, to promote in them habits of industry, to furnish 
them with employments suited to their ag^e, sex, talents, and 
other circumstances, and to procure their children an educa* 
tion calculated fur their future situation in life : these are the 
great outlines of the annexed plan, which we have adopted, 
and which we conceive will essentially promote the public 
f^.od» and the happiness of those our hitherto too mue|L 
neglected fellow-creatures. 

A plan so extensive cannot be carried into execution 
without considerable pecuniary resources, beyond the pre- 
Mnt ordinary funds of the society. We hope much from ^f 
jl^enerosity of enlightened and benevolent ireemen* and wUI 
l^ratefully receive any donations or subscriptions for thia 
purpose, which may be made to our treasurer, James Stan^ 
HOT to James Pemherton, chairman of our committee of cor- 
faiqpondence. 

Signed by order of the seeiety, 

_.„... B. FMXKuxr* PrendM^ 
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FRBS BLAeiGB. 

7^9 bHsiaess relative to Free Bkck« shall be tp»iraete4 
If^y a committee of twentr-four persoDs, aamiidly elected if 
WX^» &it the ^lee^n|^ of this seeiety, in Oie month catted 
^pril ; aad in order to perform the different serYiees with 
^^Be^tien, regfidartt 7, aad energy, this committee ahaU re* 
«olTe itself into the loUowing sub-committees, viz«:<^ 

!• 

A committee of inspection, who shall superintend the 
morals, g-eneral conduct, and ordinary situation of the free 
Negroes, and afford them advice and instruction^ protection 
tfoia wrongs, and other friendly offices. 

U. 

A committee of guardians, who shall place out chiUrett 
wad young people with suitid>le persons, that they mar 
<during a moderate time of s^prenticeship or servitude) leani 
lUNue trade or other business of subsistence. The committee 
way effect this partly by a persuasive influence on parents 
Had the persons concerned ; and partly by co-operating with 
the laws, which are, or may be enacted for this or similar 
purposes : in forming contracts on these occasions^ the com- 
mittee shall secure to the society, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, the right of guardianship over the persons so bound. 

III. 

A committee of education, who shall superintend the 
«chool-instruction of the children and yoath of the free 
blacks : they may either influence them to attend regularly 
the schools already established in this city, or form others 
with this view; they shallin either case provide, that the 
pupils may receive such learning as is necessary for their 
future situation in life ; and especially a deep impression of 
the most important and generally-acknowledged moral and 
religious priociples. They shall also procure and preserve it 
reg^ular record of the marriages^ births, and manumissions 
ofali (ree blacks. 

IV. 

A committee of employ, who shall endeaToor fo procure 
eoDStant anpioyraent for those free negroes who are able to 
weik, as the want of this weuid oecasioB poverty, Idleiiese 
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$90 IPPEKOIX. 

and inaDT Ticiooi habits. Thu eommittee will by sedulaot 
inquiry be abje to find .common labour Cor a^i^reat number ; 
tber will also provide, fur such as indicate proper talents, 
which may be done iy prevailing upon them to bind them* 
9elves for such a term of years as shall compensate their 
masters for the ezpence and trouble of instruction and 
maintenance. The committee may attempt .the institution 
of some useful and simple manufactures, which reauire but 
little sldlU and also may assist, in eommencing' bosinesB, 
such as appear, qualified tor it. 

Whenever the committee of inspection shall find persons 
of any particular description requiring^ attention, they shall 
immediately direct them to the committee, of whose care they 
are the proper objects. 

In matters of a mixed nature, the committee shall con- 
fer, and, if necessary, act in concert. Affairs of great im- 
portance shall be referred to the whole committee. 

The expence incurred by the prosecution of this plan shaQ 
be defrayed by a fund, to be formed by donations, or subscrip- 
tions, for these particular purposes, and to be kept separate 
from the other funds of this society. 

The committee shall make a report of Iheir proceedings, 
and of the state of their stock to the society, at their auap> 
terly meetings, and in the months called April and October. 

Philad^phia, 26th Oct, 1789. 



No. IX. 

SELECT BAGATELLES. 

No. 1. 

THE WHISTLE, 

A true Story, — Written to his Nephew* 

When I was a chiM, at seven years old, my friends, on a 
holiday, filled my pockets with coppers. I went directly to a 
shop where they sold toys for children ; and being charmed 
with the sound of a whistle^ that I met by the way in the 
hands of another boy, 1 voluntarily offered him all my money 
for one. I then came home* and went whistling all over the 
house, much pleased with my whittle^ but disturbing dl the 
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APFBNDIX. S8l 

family. My brothers, and nsten^ and cousids, understaiid- 
ing the barf^n I had made, told me I had s^ven four times as 
mueh for it as it was worth. This put me in mind what g^ood 
things I might hare bought with the rest of the money ; and 
they laughed at me so much for my folly, that I cried with, 
vexation, and the reflection gave me more chagrin than tibe 
whutle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the impression 
continuing on my mind ; so that often, when I was tempted 
to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself. Don't give 
too much far the whutle ; and so I sared my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the ac- 
tions of men, I thought I met with many, very many, who 
gave <oo much for the whutle. 

Wlien I saw any one tod ambitious of court favours, sacri- 
ficing his time in attendance on levees, his repose, Mslibertr, 
his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain it, I have said 
to ^f^lf» ^Au man gives too mueh for At« whistle, 

Wnen I saw another fond of popularity, constantly em- 
ploying himself ill political bustles, neglecting his own affairs, 
ana ruining them by that neglect. He pays indeed, uajbI, 
too mueh for his whistle. 

If i knew a raiser, who gave up every kind of comfortable 
living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all the esteem 
of )ia fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent friendship, 
for die sake of accumulating wealth. Poor man, says I, you 
do indeed pay too much for your whistle. 

When I meet a man of pleasure, sacrificing every laudable 
improvement of tlie mind, or of his fortune, to mere corporeal 
sensations, Mistaken man, says I, you are providing pain 
for yourself instead of pleasure ; you give too much for 
your whisde. 

If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine equipa^ 

fes, all above his fortune, for which he contracts debts, and 
nds his career in prison, AlasI says I, he has paid dear^ 
very dear, for his whistle, 

. When I see a beautiful, sweet-tompered girl married to an 
ul-natured brute of a husband. What a pity it is, says I, thai 
she has paid so mueh for a whistle. 

In short, I conceived that great part of the miseries oC 
mankind were brought upon them by the false estimates they 
had made of the ralue of things, and by their giving too mucU 
for their whistles. 
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A PETITION. 

To tk^$e whd hu9e the Snp tfMen ieney of Education^ 

I ADDEBts myielf to aU the finends of youths «Bd conjnre iSbttm 
to direct their compassioDate regards to m? uohafipy M^ 
in order to remoye the prejudkee of which I am the Ytctim* 
There are twia listers of us ; and the tiro eyes of man do B«i 
more resemble, nor are capable of being upon better tenns 
with each other, than my sister and myself, irer^ it not for 
the partiality of our parents» who made the most injurious 
distinctions between us. From my infancy I have been led 
to consider my sister as a being of. a more elevated ncdc. I 
was suffered to grow up without the least instruetton, while 
nothing was s^ed in her education* She had masters 10 
teach her writing, drawing* musie, and other aceompHsii-i 
ments ; but if by chance I touched a pendl, a pen, or a nto^ 
die, I was bitterly rebuked ; and more than once I have been 
beaten for bein|f awkward, and wanting a graceful mamiefc 
It is true, my sister associated me with her upon some occa* 
sions ; but she always made a point of taldng the leadv 
calling upon me oii^y from necessity, ix to figure by her 
side. 

But conceive not» sirs, that my complaints are instigated 
iitrely by vanity ; no ; my uneasidess is occasioned by oA 
object much more serious. It is the practice in our familyv 
that the whole business of providing for its subeistenee fom 
npon my sister and myself. If any indisposition shenki aA*^ 
tack my sister— -and I mention it in confidence npen thi» 
eocaston, that she is subject to the gont, the rheumatism* and 
cramp, without making mention of other accidenU-^whnk 
would be the fate of our poor family ?--Must not the regtet 
ef our parents be excessive at having placed so great a di& 
lerence between sisters who are so perfectly equal ? Aiaa t 
ire must perish from distress : for it would not be in n^ 
power even to scrawl a suppliant petition for reUef, havings 
been obtiged to employ the hand of another in taranscribiiqf 
the request which I have now the honour to prefer to yes. 

Condescend, sirs,' to make my parents sensible 4^ the in- 
justice of an exclusive tenderness, and of tiie neeessity of diflm 
tributing their eare and afection am<»g all their thiUrort 
equally, 

I am, with a profound respect, JSirs, 
Your obedient servant, 

Thb Iibft Hand» 
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No. 9. ^ 

MORALS OP CHES& 

P&ATixa at chess is the most ancient and imivenal ffwae 
known taaonf men ; for its original is beyond the memory of 
history, and it has, for numbertess ares, been the amusement 
of all the civilized nations of Asia, the Persians, the Indians^ 
an^ the Chinese* Europe has hadit abov« a thousand yean f 
the S^niards have spread it over their part of America, ana 
h begfins to make its appearance in these States. It is Bo^ 
interesting in itself, as not to need the vievr of ^in to indued^ 
enfagfing^ia it; and thence it is never play^ for money* 
Those, therefore, who have leisure for such diverdons» can* 
not find one tiiat is more innocent ; and the foUowing^ pieee^ 
imtten with a view to correct (amon|f a few youngs friendB> 
flome little improprieties in the practice of i^ shews at the^ 
same time, that it may, in its effects on the mind, be not 
merely innocent, butadvantageousi to the vanquished as well 
aa the victor. 

The g^ame of chess is not merelv an idle amusements 
^Several very valuable qualities of the mind, useful in the 
course of human life, are to be ao(]^ttired or strengthened b^. 
i(^ BO as to become habits, ready on all occasions. For life uh 
» kind of chesf^ in whieh we have points to gain, and compe- 
titers or adversaries to contend with, and in which there is H 
gireat variety of good and ill events, that toe, in somedegree^ 
the effects of prudence or the want oi it. By playing at- 
chess, then, we lei^rn,— 
• I. Foresighif which looks a little into futurity, considers' 
the consequences that may attend an action : for it is con*- 
tiouaOy occurring to the pkiyer^ '< If I move this piece, what^ 
ivUl be the advantage of my new situation ? What use can my 
adversary make of it to annoy me ? What other moves can X 
BMlee to support it, and to defend myself from his attacks ?** 

II» Cireumgpeeti0n^ which surreyB the whole chess-boaia^. 
Of Boene of action, the relatione of the several pieces and 
fiituatiens, the dangers they are respectively exposed to, th^ 
B^voral poBsibilitieB of their mding each other, the probabi* 
l^B that the adverBar/ ma/ take thie or that move, aa4- 
attack this or the other piece, and what different means twm 
beuBedtoavoid the stroke^ or turn its consequences aguntt 



IlL Cuutim^ nettomake our movea toohastily. Thb: 
hi^tisbest aeqjiired by observing Btrictly the lawa of tlbe* 
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fune, such M, *'If joa touch a pieee» yoa routl move it 
•omewhere ; if you set it down you mutt let it stand ;*' and 
it is therefore hest that these rules shodd be observed ; as 
the j;ame thereby becomes more the image of human life» and 
particularly of war; in which, if yon have incautiously put 
ytourself into a bad and dangerous position, you cannot ob« 
tain your enemy's leave to withdraw your troops, and )daee 
^em more securely, but you must alHoe all thecoBsequenoes 
of your rashness. 

And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit o^rn^i being dis* 
couraged by present baa appearances in the state ^eur 

Sfhirs^ the habit of hoping for a favourable change^ and 
at ofperse9ering in the search of resources. The game 
b so fuU of events, tliere is such a variety of turna in i^ the 
fortune of it is so subject to sudden vicissitudes, and one so 
frequently, after long contemplation, discovers the means of 
extricating one*s self from a supposed insurmountable ^ffi* 
cttlty. that one is encouraged to continue the ccmtest to the 
last, in hope of victory by our own skill, or at least of giving 
a stale mate, by the negligence of our adversary. And who- 
ever considers, what in chess he often sees instances of, that - 
particular pieces of success are apt to produce presumplaon, 
and its consequent, inattention, by which the loss may be reco- 
vered, will learn not to be too much discouraged by the ' 
present success of his adversary, nor to despair of final good 
fortune, Dp6n every little check he receives in the pursuit 
of it. 

That we may, therefore, be induced more frequently to 
choose this beneficial amusement, in preference to otfaiers, 
which are not attended with the same advaptages* every cir- 
ctmistance which may increase the pleasure of it should be 
regarded ; and every action or word that is Unfair, disrespect* 
fnl, or that in any way may give uneasiness, should be 
avoided, as contrary to the immediate intention of both tho 
players* which is to pass the time agreeably. 

/Therefore, First, If it is agreed to play aceording to the 
strict rules, then those rules are to be exacUy observed by 
•both parties, and should not be insisted on for one sidc^ ' 
#bile deviated from by the other— for this is not equitable* 

$eeondIy, If it is agreed not to observe the rules exai^y, ' 
but one party demands indulgences, he should then be a« 
wiHing to allow them to the other. 

Thirdly* No false move should ever be made to extrieale 
yourself out of a diiBculty, or to gain an advmitage. Theie> 
ehtt be no pleasure in phiying with a person once detected in 
•lich unfair practices. 
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• FilortMf, If jronf ftdrertary is Idn^f in pkylifgf, jrba od^ 
«ot to hurry him, or to expreftf anj uneaskiess at Ms' dteliiy; 
YoashouM not sin^, n<»r whistle, nor look at your watch, nor 
take up a hook to read, nor make a tapjNngf with your PStt <ni 
the floor, or with your fin^rs on the table, nor do aiiy Hi^ 
that may disturb his attention . For all th^se thin^ displeiise ; 
and they do not shew your skill in playing^, but your craf- 
tiness or your rudeness. 

Fifthly, You ought not to endeavour to amuse and deceire 
your adversary, by pretending to have made bad movet, and 
saying that you have now iost tiie game, in order to make 
him secure and careless, and inattentive to your schemes ; 
for this is fraud and deceit, not skill in the game. 

Sixthly, You must not, when you have gained a victory, 
use any triumphing or instating expression, nor shew too 
mnch pleasure ; but endeavour to console your adversary, 
and make l^im less dissatisfied with himself, by every kind <^ 
civil expression that may be used with truth ; such as, " You 
nnderstaiid the game better than I, but vou are a little inat« 
tentive ; or, you play too fast ; or, you had the best of the 
game, but something happened to divert your thoughts, «id 
that turned it in my favour.** 

Seventhly, If you are a spectator while others play, ob* 
serve the most perfect silence. Far if you give advic*; yoa 
otfend both parties ; him against whom you give it, be* 
cause it majr cause the loss of his game; and him, in whose 
favour you give it, because though it be good, and he follows 
it, he loses the pleasure he might have had, if you hadper« 
mitted liim to tiiink until it had occurred to himself. I^reii 
after amove, or moves, you must not, by replacing the pieces, 
shew bow it might have been placed better; ror thatifis*- 
pleases, and may occasion disputes and doubts about their 
trufr situation. All talking to the players lessens or (fivertt 
their attention, and is therefore unpleasing. Nor should you 
give the least hint to either party, by any kind of noise or 
motion. If you do, yon are unworthy to be a spectator. If 
you have a mind to exercise or show your judgment, do it m. 
phiyiog your own game, when you have an opportnaitv-; nei 
HI eritieising, or meddling with, or counsellmg the ptay of 
•then. 

• Lasdy, If the game is not to be played rigorously, accord- 
inji^ to the rules above-mentioned, tiien mo£rate your desire 
oTvietory over your adversarv, and be pleased with one over 

otttvelf. Snatch not eagerly at every advantage oiEmd by 

lis unskitfiiliieis or inattention ; but point out to him kindly, 
that by sndi a move he places or leaves m piece ia daagier and 

17 
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^W« Mtiiildwi* ke* % this fencrouft civilily (to coposita to 
lk» imfaifiMM abo«e furbiddeii) yott nMy« indm, haiipelk 
t» bate Ibeftme toyoor •ppoaent, but ^4ra will tfin wt^itlt 
Ufetar^ hie astoem* his retjpect* imd hM »fStt^&om; togjvtiier 
with th0 tiknt «p]irobatiflii and gfood-wiU «f inpartiift 



, . • . No. 4. 

THI! ART OP PROCURING PLEASANT 
DREAMS, 

Inscribed to Miss * * *, . 

BtflAO WUtTTBK AT HBR lt«^B0T. 

Ai H ifrtiftt psrt ^ onr life is spent in de^, during wiidi 
w^ have sometimes pleasing and sometiases pakial dveains* 
it becomes of some consequence to obtain f^e one bind, ami 
avoid the other ; for whether real or imaginiurj; pain ts paia#. 
aiUl pJeiisaxe is phsaAure. If we ctn sleep witibout ik«aButtg» 
His well (hat painful dreams are avoidea. If, while we sle^ 
-nw can have any pleasing dreams, it is, as tbe French ngv 
ttuU gf»gn!6, so much added to the pleasure of life« 

To ^s end it is, in the first place, nedsssary to<be can^ 
in preserving health, by due exerciBe and great temneraaAeT 
far, In sickness, the imagination is disturM ; and disagfcow 
^tf sometimes terrible, ideas are apt to present themselvegA. 
£Mnsise should precede meals, not immediateiy •foQo*' 
Ulem: the first promotes, the latter, unless medsrate* ob*^ 
siructs digestion. If after exercise we feed qiaril^^, Hm^ 
digcsiioii will be easv and good, ^e bo^ lightsome, the tam^ 
per cbeetful, and ail the animal filiations perfiimied agios* 
Hbly. Sleep» when it fiiUows, will be natural and imdia« 
torbedi While indolence, with full feeding, occasions nlgii^ 
aaares nnd faorfors inexpresuble : we iall from precipices, mtm 
iesaoked by^wild beasts,- murderers, and deramis, and eape^ 
rience every variety of distress. Observe, however, that tto 
qlnmtilies (rt food iaikd exeretse dr^ relative tfaia^ i tboseiAio 
Bftove much may^ and indeed oogfat^ to>eat more ; ihose «rb» 
«se little tkerdse^ shonld eat Mttie. In feneeal, mwiidnd^ 
•ineeifae improvement of cookery, eat about twice as mocfa av 
Btttim repaints* Suppers are not bad* if w« bavO ttyt dined ^ 
bat leitlesB nigbtstiataially follow hearty suppen» after fiiB 
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4iiiaf m; Indeed* a» tiiere il a^ diffemiee io: eons^ationf , 
«offi» mi wdil alfcar these sfteftls ; it tosts thwn oely a frigM* 
lial dream and an apopkxjr, nfter whkh thej sl^p till do«Bi* 
4By» Nothing k more common in the newspaper!^ than i»> 
Btanees of peoples who» after eatingp a hearty supper, ai<e 
•feand doid a4>ed in the morning. 

. Anottar means of preserving' healthy to be attended to^ is 
;lhe ^ving a conslsant siipplT of fresh dr in your bed-chamber. 
It has been a great mistaMey the sleeping in rooms exac^f 
dosed^ and in l^dt surrounded by curtains* No outtvmrd air 
tluUmay come in to yoil,is so unwholesome as the uirahanged 
^, often breathed^ of a close chamber. As boiling waiter 
^bes not gi^ow hotter by longer boiling, if the particles that 
seeeive greater heat citn escape; so living bodies do niiit 
patrify, if the particles, as fa^t as they become putrid, can be 
thrown off. Nature eicpds them by the po^es of the skin 
«id lungs, and in a free open air they are carried off ; bat in 
a close room, we receive them again and again, though they 
become more And more corrupt. A mmiber of persons 
crowded into a small room» thus spoil the air ilk a few rainutei, 
and even render it mortal, as in the Black Hole at Calcutta. 
A single person is said to spoil a gallon only of air per 
minute, and therefore requires a longer time to spoiLaeham- 
berM ; but it is done, however, in proportion^ and many 

Eitrid disorders have hence their oripfin. It is recorded «f 
ethttftaleh, whoj being the longest liver, mi^ be supposed 
to have beet preserved his healui, that he slept always in 
the ope^ air I for, w4ien he had lived five hundred vears^ dn 
aa^elsaid to ktnit "Arise, Methusaleh, and build thee lin 
housey for thou shjdt live yet five hundred years longer.** B^t 
MethuslLleh answei^cd and Aaid ; If I am to live but five Imt. 
dired yearl longer^ it is mit worth while to boMd me an heule 
-^ wm sleep in the air as I have been used to do.** PhyM- 
«i»ns» after having for ages contended that the side should 
not be indulged with fresh air, have at length discchrered that 
it Bsay do* them good. It is therefore to be hoped, that they 
jnfty in time discover likewise, that It is not hoMul to Mte 
who are in health; and that we may then be duired of iSke 
. mitophMm that at preeenti dittresses weak mlads) and maioea 
them choose to be stifled and p4Msaned,. rather thaik le»vo 
Mm the wiadoi^of a«'hcll-«ohaniberi oe.put dmrn the. I^lasa 
d^aoeaeiik 
Conined ak^ w&en laftiffiited with peilipirable matter'*', 

* What pbxrieUiu call thft perspirable iBattei:)(il that vaponr which puM» 
.off from ot^f Oddlet, ftoin the Idngs and U^i'otfgh ifae p<yrte of the skia. The 
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will not receive more ; and that matter miatt rnnain fn our 

•bodiet, and occasion diseat;es: but it i^Tes some preTious 
notice of its being' about to be hurtful, by producing certain 

•uneasinesses, slight indeed at first, such as, «rith regard to the 
lungs, is a trifling sensation, and to the pores of the skin a 
kind of restlessness which is difficult to describe, and fevr that 
feel it know tlie cause of it But we may recollect that some- 

. times, on waking in the night, we have, if warmly do'vered, 
found it difficult to get to sleep again. We turn often^ 
without finding repose in any position. This Mgetiness, to 
use a vulgar expression for want of a better, is occasioned 

' wholly by an uneasiness in the skin, owing to the retention 
of the perspirable matter — ^the bed-clothes having received 
their quantity, and, being saturated, refusing to take any 
more. To become sensible of this by an experiment, let a 
person keep his position in the bed, but throw off the bed^ 
clothes, and suffer fresh air to approach the part untovered 
of his body ; he will then feel that part suddenly refreshed: 
for the air will immediately relieve the skin,' by receiving, 
licking up, and carrying off, the load of perspirable matter 
that incommoded it. For every portion of cool air that 
approaches the warm skin, in receiving its part of that 

' vapour, receives therewith a degree of neat, that rarefies 
and renders it lighter, when it will be pushed away, with its 
burden, by cooler and therefore heavier fresh air ; which, for 
a moment supplies its place, and then, being likewise 
changed, and warmed, gives way to a succeeding quantity. 
This is the order of nature, to prevent animals being in- 
fected bv their own perspiration. He will now be sensible 
of the difference between the part exposed to the air, and 

• Chat which,' remaining sunk in the bed, denies the air access : 
for this part now manifests its uneasiness more distinctly by 
the comparison, and the seat of the uneasiness is more plainly 
perceived, than when the whole surface of the body was 
affected by it. 

Here then is one great and general cause of unpleasing 

• dreams. For when the body is uneasy, the mind will be 
' disturbed by it, and disagreeable ideas of various kinds will» 

in sleep, be the natural consequences. ' The remedies, pre- 
ventive and curative, follow : 

1. By eating moderately (as before advised for hea]lii*8 
sake) less perspirable matter is produced in a given time ; 
. hence the bed-clothes receive it longer before the^ are satu- 
rated ; and we may, therefore, sleep longer, before we are 
made uneasy by their refusing to receive anymore. 

S. By using. thianer and more porous bed^dlollMSs wfaieh 
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will nffer the perspirable matter more eaailv to past throi^h 
them, we are less incommoded, such being longer tolerable, 

3* When jou are awakened by this uneasioess, and find 
you cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, beat up and 
turn 3'our pillow, shake jhe beckclothes well, with at least 
twenty shakes, then throw the bed open, and leave it to 
cool ; m the meanwhile, continuing undrest, walk about your 
chamber, till your skin has had time to discharge its load, 
which it will ao sooner as the air may be drier and colder. 
When yon begin to feel the cold air unpleasant, then return 
to your bed ; and you will soon fall asleep, and your sleep 
win be sweet and pleasant. All the scenes presented to your 
fancy will be of the pleastng kind. I am often as agreeably 
entertained with them, .as by the scenery of an opera. If 
you happen to be too indolent to get out of bed, you may, 
instead of it, lift up your bed-clothes with one arm and leg, 
so as to draw in a . good deal of fresh air, and, by letting 
them fall, force it out again ; this, repeated twenty times, 
will so clear them of the perspirable matter they have im- 
bibed, as to permit your sleeping well for some time after- 
wards. But this latter method is not equal to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble, ana can afford to have • 
two beds, will find great luxury in rising, when they wake . 
in a hot hfid» and going into the cool one. . Such shifting of 
beds would also be of great service to persons ill of afever, 
as it refreshes and frequently prucureft ideep. A very large 
bed, that will admit a removal so distant from the iiTOt.«]tua- 
tion as to be cool and sweet, may in a degree answer the* 
same end. 

One or two observations more will conclude this little 
piece. Care must be taken, when you lie down, to dispose 
your pillow 80 as to suit your manner of placing your head, . 
and to be perfectly easy ; then place your limbs so as not to 
bear inconveniently, hard upon one another ; as for instance, . 
the joints of.your ancles : for though a bad position may^at 
first give but little pain, and be hardly noticed, yet a con- 
tinuance will render it less tolerable, and the uneasiness 
may come on while you are asleep, and disturb your imagi- 
nation. 

. These are the rules of the art. But though they will 
generally prove effectual in producing the end intended, 
them is a case in which the most punctual observance of 
them will be totally fruitless. I need not mention the case - 
to you, my dear fnend ; but my account of the art woald be 
imperfect without it. The case is, when the person who 

17 S 
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difim to iMivt Hi* pkMttt • 

pntenne* what is neotnaif above all tluii|ft, 

A Oooo Covaen^Bik 



)Bfo.5. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADSSUAN- 

^riitenp anna 1748. 

TO MY nUBHD, A. B. 

As Toa havf desired il <yf bm, I write tiie foUowiaf ysto, 
wmch have been of service to me, and may, if observed, 
be so to yon* 

RiMBMBBft that time is moo^. He ^h»t ean ewn lis 
shillisrs a*day by his labour, and foes abroad* or sits idkr 
one half of that day, tiiouf h he spends but sixpence during' 
his diversion or idleness, ouffat not to reckon that the on^ 
expense ; he has really spent, or rather thrown Mrsy, fiv»< 
shillings besides* 

Remember that credit W money. If a man let his aa«^ 
lie in my haado after it is doe, he [fives me the inteiest, or 
se much as I can make of it diuing that time. Thk 
amounts to a considerable sum where a man has good, aoi 
lanra credit, and auJces good use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific, generating natmv* 
Money can beget money, and its offspring can b^et moi«» 
and so on. Five shillings turned is sin ; turned again it fe 
seven and threepence ; and so <m till it becomes an hwidved 
pounds. The more there is of it, the mora it produces evmr 
tnrning, so that the profi;s rise npiieker ana quicker. Ha 
that kUls a breeding sow, destroys all her offspring to the 
.thousandth ^eneralioD. lie that murders a crown, destnvy* 
all that it might have produced, even scores of pounds* 

Remember that sis pounds ai-year is but a groat »^jr. 
For tills little sum, (which may be daily wasted, either m 
time or expense, unperceived) a man of credit may, on hia 
own security, have the constant possession and use of am 
hnndred pounds. So much in stock, briskly tnmed by Mr 
iodnstrious aoan, produces great advantage. 
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Remember this saying', ** The ^ood pay-master is lord of 
another man*s purse/' He thai is known to pay punctually 
«md exactly to the time he promises, may at any time, and 
oh any occasion, raise all the money his friends can spare. 
This is sometimes of great use. After industry and fru- 
l^ty, nothing- contributes more to the raising of a young 
man in the world, than punctuality and justice in all his 
dealings: therefore never keep borrowed money an holir 
beyona the time you promised, lest a disappointment shut up 
jour friend*s purse for ever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man's credit are to 
%e i^sffded. The wmnd of your hammer at five in the 
morning, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes him 
easy six months longer ; but if he see you at a billiard-tablQ, 
«r hear jmiv. voice at a tavern, when you should be at w(Hrky 
he sends for his money the next day ; demands it before he 
4ttB reeeive it in a lump. 

It shews, besides, that yen are mindful of what you owe ; 
it makes you appear a careful, as well as an honest man» 
imd tikat still increases your credit. 

Beware of llunking id your own that you possess, and of 
living accordingly. It is a mistake that many people who 
kave eredit fall into. To prevent this, keep an exact ac- 
«iMKit» for seme time, both of your expenses and your in* 
come. If you take the (>ains at first to mention particulars^ 
it will have this good effect ; you will discover how wonder- 
fvAly small trifling expenses mount up to large sums, and 
wKl discern what might have been, and may tor the future 
l>e saved, without occasionitig any great inconveniences. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, Is as plain as 
ihe way to market. It depends chiefly on two words, in* 
dusiry and frugality ; tnat is, waste neither time nor 
mt^ney, but make the best use of both. Without industry 
and mgality nothing will do, and with them everything. 
He that gets all he can honestly, and saves all he gets (neces* 
«ary expenses excepted) will certainly become rich — ^if that, 
Being, who governs the world, to whom all should look for 
« blessiBg on their honest endeavours, do not, in his wise 
|»rovidence, otherwise determine. 

Ak Old Tradbsmait. 
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No.fl.' 



l^ECESSARY HINTS TO THOSE THAT WOULD 
BE RICH. 

Written anno 1736,3 

Thb u«e of money u allthe adrant^ge there is in hnving. 
mon^y. 

For six pounds a-year you may have the use of one. hun- 
dred pounds, proriaed you are- a man of known .prudence 
and honesty. 

He that spends a g^oat a-day idly, spends idly above six 
pounds a^year, which is the price for the use of one hundred 
pounds. 

He that wastes idly a g'roat*s worth of his time per day» 
one day with another, wastes the privile(pe of usingr one hun- 
dred pounds each day. 

. He that idlv loses five shillingfs worth of Ume, loses five 
Bhillings, ana mi§fht as prudently throw five shillings into 
the sea. 

. He that loses five shillings, not only loses that sum, bul 
all the advantages that. might be made by turning it in deal- 
ing ; which, by the time that a young man becomes old, will 
amount to a considerable sum of money. 

Again ; he that sells upon credit, asks a price for what he 
sells equivalent to the principal and interest of his money for 
the time he is to b&kept out of it ; . therefore, he that boys 
upon credit, pays interest for what he buys ; and be thai 
pays ready, money, might let that money out to use ; so thai 
he that possesses anything he has bought, pays interest for 
the use of it. 

Yet, in buyinff goods, it is best to pay ready money, be* 
cause, he that sells upon credit, expects to lose five per cent, 
by bad debts; therefore he charges, on all he sells upon 
credit, an advance thai shall make up that deficiency. 

Those who pay for what they buy upon credit, pay their 
share of this advance. 

He that pays ready money, escapes, or may escape that 
charge. 

A penny tav*!! is two-pence clear, 
A pin a-day '• a groat a year. 
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No. 7. 

THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY IN 
EVERY MAN'S POCKET. 

At this time, when the general complaint is that — 
" money h scarce,"' it will be an act of kindness to inform 
the moneyless how they may reinforce their pockets. I will 
acquaint them with the true secret of money-catching — ^the 
certain way to fill empty purses — and how to keep -them 
always full. Two siitople rules, well obseryed, will do the 
business. 

First, Let honesty and industry be thy constant com- 
panions, and 

Secondly, Spend one penny less than thy clear gains. 

Then shall thy hide-bound pocket soon begin to thrive, ^ 
and will neyer again cry with the empty belly-ach : neither will 
creditors insult thee, nor want oppress, nor hunger bite, nor 
nakedness freeze thee.' The whole hemisphere will shine 
brighter, and pleasure spring up in eyery corner of thy 
heart. ■ Now, therefore, embrace these rule's and be happy. 
Banish the bleak winds of sorrow from thy mind, and live 
independent. Then shalt thou be a man, and not hide thy 
face at the approach of the rich, nor suffer the pain of feel* 
ihg little when the sons of fortune walk at thy right hand : 
for independency, whether with little or much, is good for- 
tune, and places thee on even ground with the proudest of 
the golden fleece. Oh, then, be wise, and let inaustry walk 
with thee in the morning, and attend thee until thou reach- 
est the evening hour for rest. . Let honesty be as the breath 
of thy soul, and never forget to have a penny, when all thy 
expenses are enumerated and paid : then shaH thou reach 
the pointof happiness, and independence shall.be thy shield 
and buckler, thy helmet and crown ; then shall tfiy soul 
walk upright, nor stoop to the silken wretch because he hath 
i4ehes, nor pocket an abuse because the hand which offers it 
wears a ring set with diamonds. 
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No. 1. 

AM AieoovarT or t«b ihwibct cwuifT op /«M34fmiii 
itr mftf«T(.¥ANu^ ▼«•» 

THE COURT OF TIJE PpLESj^. 

It may receiye and promulgate accusi^tions of aH iApfii, 
against all persons and characters among the citizens of 
the state, and against all inferior courts ; and mt^y judge, 
sentence, and condemn to infamy, not only private mdiri- 
duals, but public bodies, &c., with or wiihout inqniiy or 
bearing, at the courts discretion. 

JUiose Javour, or for whose emolument M$ couri if 
established. 

'. la favour of about one citizen tn five bmadred, vbo» bf 
oincafcion, or practice In scribbling, ba^ acouired a tolers^bl^ 
style a« to grammar and constnietion, so as to bear printing^ 
or who is possessed of a press and a few types. This five- 
^Lundeedth part of the citizens have the liberty of acQuslQ|^ 
and abusing the other four-hundred and ninety-nine p^rta 
at their pleasure ; or they may hire <i\i^ their peps ^.pre^.a 
to others for that purppte* 

Practice of th is ' court f 

It is net governed by any of the raka ^ the fawffi»iii. 
courts of law. The accused is sUowed no gffand jury ^ 
jvdn of the truth of the accuaation befove it i|i pubfi^y 
male ; nor k the name of th« flueeuaer niide tepirii 4>q hjimm 
nor baa he an opportunily of confrontlBg the vjtneaaiti 
against him, for they are kept tn the da»rk, aa in th(9 ^9¥^ifi^ 
court of inquisition. Nor is there any petty jury of hia 
peers sworn to try the truth of the charges. The proceedi- 
ngs are also sometimes so rapid, that an honest good citizen 
may find himself suddenly and unexpectedly accused, and in 
the same moment judged and condemned, and sentence pro* 
nounced against him that he is a rogue and a villain, z et 
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if an officer of this Mart receiro tKe slightest cheok for mis- 
-conduct in this his office, he claims the rights of a free 
<»tizea hy the constitution, and demands to know his aeeusir, 
to eonfront the witnesses, and have a fair trial by the jury of 
ills peers. 

The foundation of its authority. 

It is 8|iid to be founded on an article in the state eon&ti* 
tnlloB, which establishes the liberty of the press— a libertjr 
Ifhtch erery Pennsylyanian would fight and die for, though. 
ifew of us, I believe, have distinct ideas of its nature and 
extent. It seems, indeed, somewhat like the liberty of the 
Bressy that felons have by the common law of £ng]and 
before conviction ; that is, to be either pressed to death or 
luinged. If by the liberty of the press, we understand 
merely the liberty of discussinsf the propriety of public 
measures and political opinions, let us have as much of it as 
you please ; but, if it means the liberty of affronting, calum- 
niating, and defaming one another, I, for my part, own my<- 
«elf willing to part with my share of it whenever our legis- 
lators shall please to alter the law ; and shall cheerfully con- 
sent to eKchange my liberty of abusing others, for the privi- 
lege of not being abused myself. 

By vfhom this court is commissioned or constituted^ 

It IS not by any commission firom the supreme executive 
4|ounoil, who might previously judge of the abilities, integrity, 
knowledge, &c. of the persons to be appointed to this great 
tnist, of dieciding upon the characters and good fame of the 
citizens : for this court is above that council, and may ac-* 
<mue, jndge, and condemn it at pleasure. Nor is it heredi« 
tary, as is the court of dernier resort in the peerage of Eng- 
land. But any man who can procure pen, ink, and paper» 
with a press, a few types, and a huge pair of blacking balls^ 
may commissionate himself, and his court is immadiatoly 
Mtablished in the plenary possession and exercise of ita 
1% hts ; for if you make the least complaint of the judge*! 
4»nduct, he daubs his blacking balls in your face wherever 
he meets you ; and besides tearing your private character to 
•plinfeers, marks you out for the odium of the public^ as aa 
€nemy to the liberty of the press. 

Of the natural support of this court. 

Its support it founded in the depravit;^ of such minds at 
Idnre not been mended by religion, nor improved by good 
tdaeation. 

17 6 
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IVrt to • l«it in imui bo dnrm ean Uom, 
or kmiUy pvbliibiug hit nelghbosr** shame* 



On eagle'9 wfogs immortal scandals ffy, 
While virtnoBs actions are bat bom and die. 

Dbtdkit. 

Whoever feels pain in hearing: a ^ood character of his 
neififhbour, will feel a pleasure in the reverse. And of those, 
who, despairing; to rise in distinction by their virtues;, Are 
happy if others can be depressed to a level with themselves* 
there are a number snfBcieot in every great town to maintaia 
one of these courts by subscription. A shrewd observer 
once said, that in walking the streets of a slippery morning*, 
one might see .where the good-natured people lived, by the 
ashes thrown on the ice before the doors : probably he would 
have formed a ditferent conjecture of the temper of those 
whom he might find engaged in such subscriptions. 

Of the checks proper to he established against the abuses 
of power in those courts. 

Hitherto there are none. But since so much has been 
written and published on the federal constitution ; and the 
necessity of checks, in all parts of good government, haff 
been so clearly and learnedly explained, I find myself so far 
enlightened as to suspect some check may be proper in this 
part also : but I have been at a loss to imagine any that may 
not be construed into an infringement of the sacred liberty .of 
the press. At length, however, I think I have found one* 
that instead of diminishing general liberty, shall augment it ; 
which is, by restoring to the people a species of liberty, of 
which they have been deprived by our laws — ^I mean the li- 
berty of the cudgel! .In the rude state of society, priur .to 
tlie existence of laws, if one man gave another ill language* 
the affronted person might return it by a box on the ear ; 
and, if repeated, by a good drubbing ; and this without 
offending .against anv law: but now the right of inakiag 
such returns is denied, and they are punished as breaches of 
the peace, while the right of abusing seems to remain in full 
/orce, the laws made against it being rendered ineffectaal 
by the liberty of the press. . 

My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of. the press an- 
touched, to be exercised in its full extent, force and vigour, 
but to fiermit the liberty of the cudgel to go with it, pari 
passu. Thus, . my fellow-citizens, if an impudent writer 
attack your reputation — dearer perhaps to you than yoor 
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Kfe, and pijts hU. Bame to tbe cWge» you may eo to hiin 
<menljr, and break his head. If he. conceal himiw hehind^ 
the printer, and you can nererthekfis diseo^er who he is, you 
ma^, in like manner, way-biy him in the night, attack him 
hemnd, and pve him a good drubbing. If your adversary 
hire better writers than himself to abuse you more effec* 
tually» you may hire as many porters, stronger than your- 
self, to assist you in giving him a more effectual drubbing. 
Thus far goes my project as to privtUe resentment and re- 
tribution ; but if. the public should ever happen to be af- 
fronted, as it ought to be, with the conduct of such writers, 
I would not advise proceeding immediately, to these extremis 
ties, but that we should in. moderation content ourselves with 
tarring and feathering, and tossing in a blanket 

If, however, it should be thought, that this proposal of 
n/ine jnay. disturb the public peace, I would then humbly 
recommend to our legislators to take up the consideration of 
both liberties, that of the press, and that of the cudgel^ and 
by an explicit law mark their extents and limits : and at the 
same time that they secure the person of a citizen from 
assaults, they would likewise provide for the security of his 
reputation. 
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No. 2. 

ON LUXURY, IDLENESS, AND INDUSTRY. 

From a Letter to Benjamin F'aughan, Esq,* written in 
1784. 

It is wonderful how preposterously the affairs of this world 
are managed. Naturally one would imagine, that the interest 
of a few individuals, should give way to general interest; but 
individuals manage their affairs with so much more applica- 
tion, industry, and address, than the public do theirs, that 
general interest most commonly gives way to particular. 
We assemble parliaments and councils., to have tne benefit 
of their collected wisdom ; but we necessarily have, at the 
same, time, the inconveniences of their collected passions, 
prejudices, and private interests. Bv the help of these, 
artful men overpower their wisdom, and dupe its possessors ; 
and if we may judge .by the acts, arrests, and edicts, all the 

* Member of parliament for the boroagh of Calne, Id Wiltshire, betwecs 
whom and our author there MbeiMed a very close firiendsliipu 
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twid fMTAT, ferte[{nlad«f tmmmtc^ aa $meMtf of ff«il 
Men is the ffVMteftt foot upon eartk. 

I Imre not yel, ittdoed, tiioagpht of aMmtcIf for htznrf . f 
Imt not wre that in a grent etato it it capable of a fomodf^ 
Borthftt the e?ll i9 in Itoelf always so fveaft as Is MresoatM. 
Suppose we inehide, In the definition of Imcary,' all niioeeea« 
iaiy ex))ense, and Uien let us consider whether laws to pro* 
rent soch expense are posribie to^ be exeeuted in a great 
eoantnr. and whether, if they eould bo ijxeeuted, oar people 
Ipeneriuly would be happier, or e?en richer. Is not the Im^of 
«f being one daj able to purchase and enjoy loxnries a great 
ipur to labour and industry ? May not Inxiiry, thereifore* 
prodnce more than it eonsnmes, if, without such labour^ 
people would be, as they are naturally enough inclined to be« 
lazy and indolent. To this purpose f remember a circtnn- 
Irtance. The skipper of a shallop, employed between Cape« 
^f ay and Philadelphia, had done us some small service, for 
wbu^h he refused to be paid. My wife uaderstandiag that he 
had a daughter, sent her a present of a new*feshiott«d eap* 
Three years after, this skipper being at my house with aa 
4M fkrmer of Cape-May, hia passenger, he mentioned the 
>€ap, and how much his daughter had been pleased with it* 
** But (said he) it proved a dear cap to our congregation.''—-* 
** How so ?" — " When my daughter appeared with it at meet- 
ing, it was 80 much admired, that all the girls resolved to 
get such caps from Philadelphia ; and my wife and I com- 
puted that the whole eould not have cost less than a hundred 
pounds." — " True (said the former), but yon do not tell all 
the story. I think the cap was n^verthelei^ an advantajpe tv 
ns ; for it was the first thing thsit put our girls upon knitting 
worsted mittens for sale at Philadelphia, that they might have 
therewithal to buy caps and ribbons there ; and yon iniaasr 
thi^t that industry has ecmtinned, and is likely to eontinaa 
and increase to a much greater value, and answer better pur« 
(oses^** Upon the vrhole, Z was more reconciled to this littls 
pece of luxury, since not only the girts were made happier 
hj having fine caps, but the PhMadelphians by the supply «f 
warm mittens. 

in our commercial towns upon the sea-coast, fortunes witt 
^>ccasionaliy be made. Some of those who* grow rkh will be 
prudent, live within bounds, and preserve what they haver 
Ifained for their posterity ; others, lond of shewhig theif 
wealth, will be extravagant, and ruin theqiaplves. JLawa 
cannot prevent this ; and perhaps it is not always an evil to 
the puhtie. A shitiing spent idly by a fool may be picked up 
by a wiser person, who knows bettor wkat to da mth it ; xk 
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ii^ iJiemfon* not Io«t. A vain, nllf fettow ImiHg % §m 
hojne^ furnifibes it nnc%]jt £ves in it ex{)ci»if «if , tmd fai « 
fBW yeani rvmn limaeU; but (Jm maeons, csrpeaikm, vaiWiiy 
a«d olber honest trsdeBoien, have been by bfe Mnploy aggistei 
i» nAiniairaB^ amd raigkig dieir familiesi; the mmer biM 
bfea pud for hie labour, and encoiiiaifedt and tho estate k 
lIMrinbttttrhaMbi. In tome oapet, i«deed> certain mote 
«f iuxury may be a ^blic evil, in the same manner as it is a 
IHifaAeeoe. If thene be a nation, for instance, tfaatexfOrta 
44 beef and linen, to pay for the Importation ef elavet and 
porlber,. while a ifreat part of its people lire upon potatoes^ 
4Uid wear no shirts ; wherein does it difibr froaiiihe sot,' wiio 
bts his htmlj starve, and sells his olothee to biiy driidc ? 
Our Amerioan commerce is, I confess, a tittle in tibisway: 
ve sell emr rietuals to the islands for rum and sagpar*-^« 
flltibstantiai necessaries of life for superflvilies* But me have 
filentj, and live well nei4»tbeles8 ; though, by lining sdMrert 
we might be richer. 

- The vast quantity: of forest land we have yet to clear, and 
wit in order for cultivation, will for a long time keep thu 
Body of our nation 1 aboriotis and frugal. Forming an opinion 
^f our people and their manners b^ what is seen among the 
inhabitants of the sea'-porte, is judging from an impvopev 
eample. The people of the trading towns may be ricH and 
luxurious, while the country possesses 4II the virtues that 
tnad to promote happiness and publie prosperity. Thm9 
ttMvns are not much regarded by the country ; they are hardly^ 
^mdasidered as an essential part of the Stales ; and the ex- 
lierience of the last war has shewn, that their b»ag in the 
possession of the enemy did not necessarily draw on the sub- 
Jeotion of the country, which bravely continued to maintain' 
its fivedcHn and independence notwithetandinr. 

. It has been computed by some poi^ieal arithmelician, that 
if every man and woman would work for Ibur hoors each day^ 
on something useful, that labour would produce suiicient to 
procnre all Sie necessaries and comforts of life ; want and' 
misery would be banished out of the worid,' and the rest of 
the twenty-four hours might be leisure and pleasures 

; What oBcasions then so much want and misery ? It is the 
ftnployment of men and women in works that produce neither 
1^ necessaries nor convenieneies of life ; who, with those who 
dp nothing, consume neeessaries raised by the laborious* To 
esniain tlus:-;^ 

The first elements of wealth are obtained by labour from 
t|ie earth and waters. I have land, and raise corn. With 
tUa* if I feed a family that does nothing, myeeriirwill bo' 
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comimied, ahd, at tbe end of the year, I Rhall be.no. richer 
tiian I vaa at the hermninnr. But if, .while f feed them, I 
enpiMT theai, lome in npinoin^* others ia makinf bricke, 
Im.0 for buildiof, the value of my com will be arre»ted and 
veinain with am, and at the end of the year we mxj ali be 
belter clothed, and better kidf(ed. And if» instead of einploy- 
laf a nfan I fee4 in makings bricks, I- employ him in fiddiiaf. 
for nfit the.com he eats iszg'one, and no part «if his. mana^* 
^Mstuifc remains to angfmeot the wealth and convenience of 
the faroilr. I shall, therefore, be the poorer for this fiddiinn^ 
maai unless the rest of my family work more, or eat less, to 
make up the deficiency he occasions. 

Jbook round the world, and see the millions employed is 
doinf .nothing, or in sometiiing that amounts to nothing, 
when the necessaries and conveniencies of life are in question. 
What is the bulk of commerce, for which we fight and destroy 
each other, but tl^e toil of millions for superfluities, to the 
great hazard and loss of many lives, by the constant dangers 
•f the sea ? How much labour is spent in building and fitting 
great ships, to go to China and Arabia for tea and coffee, to 
the fVest Indies for susrar, to America for tobacco ? These 
things cannot be called the necessaries of life, for our ances* 
tors lived very comfortably with«»ut them. 

A question may be asked — Could all these people now 
employed in raking, making, <ir carrying superfluities, be 
subsisted by raisThg necessaries ? I think they might. . The 
worki is large, and a great part of it still uncultivated. Many> 
hundred millions of acres in Asia, Africa, and America, are 
attd in a forest, and a gr^at d«>al even in Europe. On a 
hundred .acres of this forest, a man might bec<ime a substan- 
tial farmer ; and a hundred thousand men employed in clear- 
ing each his hundred acres, W4iuld hardly brighten a spot large 
enough to be visible from tlie moon, unless with Herschei*s 
telescope ; so vast are tlie regitms still in wood. 

It is, however, some comfort to reflect that, up<m the* 
whole, . the quantity of industry and prudence am<mg man- 
kind exceeds the. quantity .of idieness and folly. — Hence the 
increase of good buildings, farms cultivated, and popuhms 
cities .filled with wealth, .ail over Europe, which a few ages 
since were only to be found on the ctiast of the .Vlediterranean ; > 
and this notwithstanding .the mad wars continually raging, by 
which are often destroyed, in <me year, the works of nmny- 
years, peace. So that we hope the hjxury of a few mei*chante 
' on the coast will not be the ruin of America. 

One reflecti<m m<»re, and I will end this long rambling 
letter* . Almost all the parts of our bodies require some ex- 
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peoBp* The feet: dtmteid ihoes ; the ler8» steehiiifB'; the 
rest of the body,. elotliingr ; and. the beUj, agiodddcal of 
Tietuali. Oar eyes, thoag^h. exceedingly utefal, ask, when 
jeago|ia|»)e» only the cheap awista&ce of speeteclet, which 
.would not much impair, our finanoM. Bu.t the eyes of other 
peoplea^ the eyes that rain us. . If all but myself were blind, I 
should want neither fine clothes, houses, nor fine furniture. 



No. 8. 



OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 

By the original laws of nations, war and extirpation. were 
the punishment of injury. Humanizing by degrees, it ad- 
mitted slavery^ instead of death : a farther step was, the . ex- 
change of prisoners instead of slavery: another, to rei^pect 
more the property of private persons under conquest, and be 
content with acq^uirea dominion. Why should not this law 
of nations go on improving ? Affes have intervened between 
its several steps ; but as knowledge of late increases rapidly, 
why should not those steps be quickened ? Why should it not 
be agreed to, as the future law of nations, that in any war 
hereafter, the following description of men should be undis- 
turbed, have the protection of both sides, and be permitted 
to follow their employments in security ? viz* 

1. Cultivators of the earth, because they labour for the 
subsistence of mankind. 

2. Fishermen, for the same reason. 

3. Merchants and traders in unarmed ships, who accom- 
modate different nations by communicating and exchanging 
the necessaries and conveniencies of life. 

4. Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working in open 
towns. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of enemies 
should be unmolested — ^they ought to be assisted. It js for 
the interest of humanity in general, that the occasions of war; 
and the inducements to it, shouki be diminished. If rapine 
be aboUshed, one of the encouragements to war ia taken 
away,; and peace therefore more likely to continue and be 
lasting. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the high seasr-A 
remnant of the ancient piracy — though it may be accidentally 
beneficial to particular persons, is nir from bein^ profitable 
to all engaged in it, or to that nation that authorizes it. In 
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J of »4nyr 8MM ikft ridps SM sw|Mi86d tad 
TUKBeonMfM Hm int advmliiiiQf* to fit oiit nrare 
iwmIs; aadBinfotenito^ Hw «inv. But t9« 
r ill tlM MM tiBW bcooas nan Mffelbl, 4tfm ilMir mer* 
Taliipt baiter, and rw A w thtm nal iO<eM7 to b« taloni : 
ilmr go alao nnaa wadag the. pr atac t ioa of cooToya. Tbiia 
vliUa thepriffttaan to taloe tham ara anhii^MI* iht Taaaeit 
-attbject to be taken» and the chances of profit, are dimmished ; 
so that many cruisea ara made wheaain the expenses oTei^ 
tiie s^ns ; and, as is the case in other lotteries, though par- 
tieiihirs have got prizes, the iqaS4 of adventurers are losers, 
the whole expanse of fitting oat all the privateers daring a 
war being much gprepter tlum the whale amtunt of goods 
taken. 

Then there it the national loss of all the labour of so many 
men during the time they have been employed in robbing : 
who besidm spend what they get in riot, drunkenness ana 
debauchery ; k>se their habits of industry ; are rarely fit for 
my sober business after a peace, and serve only to increase 
Hw number of highwaymen and housebreakers. Even the 
onderti^ers who Imve been fortunate, are by sudden wealth 
led into expensive living, the habit of which continues when 
the means of supporting it cease, and finally ruins them : i^ 
Jast punishment for their having wantonly and unfeelingly 
rained many honest, innocent traders and their famihes, 
whose substance was employed in serving the common la- 
terest of mankind. 



No. 4 

THE CRIMINAL LAWS AND THE PRACTICE 
^ OF PRIVATEERING, 

Letter to Benjamin Faughan, Esq^ 

' ^ '.^ March 14tl78& 

Mr Obae FaiBvxH 

Amono the paan^lets yea laiteiy sent me was one, en« 
titied, ThoughU an B^eeuHve Jugtiee. In return fm-l^t, I 
Mild you a French one on the same subject, Ol^sefffmthnt con- 
liemant l Execution de t Article IL de la Declaration «tff* 
i^ FoL They ara both addressed to the judges, but written, 
US von mil see, in a very different spirit. The English author 
ia for haqging all thieves. The Frenehman is for proper* 
tieniag paBishments to offences. 
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-IfmnAlf IMm, as we pr«fiMi tohtXime, thai tii^ bir 
•IMotDs iiia*tfae law of 6od[» the dictate of IKTine wiid«Bi» 
infoile])f supeiiiMr t# hamaift—- iiiii what {yriodpteB do ire or- 
dain death as the punishineiit of aMoffenoe, which, aeeoi^i<i|^ 
m^that law, waa <«ly to be punished bj a restitntioii of fooTf' 
fold? To put a man to desUh for an offence which 'does not 
deaerre death, is it not a muvder? And as the FFench writer 
aajFB, Doit'On ptmir un dilit e&mtre Im soeiiiSpar tm erime 
^&nire la nature/ 

SuperflaouB property is the oreatave of society. Shhple 
and mild laws were sufficient to ^ard the property that was 
aerely necessary. The savagfe^s bow, his hatchet, and fahr 
^oat of skins, were sufficiently secured, without law, by the 
lear of personal resentment and retaliation. When, by yit^ 
toe of the first laws, part of the society accumulated wealth 
and grew powerful, they enacted others more serere, andi 
would protect then- property at the expense of humanity* 
This was abusingf their power, and commencing' a tyranny. 
If a savage, before he entered Into society, had been told^^ 
*« Your neighbour, by this means, may become owner of a 
hundred deer; but ii your brother, or your son, or yourself, 
having no deer of your own, and being hungry, shouM kill 
49Be, an jnfaaious death must be the consequence,*' he would 
probably have preferred his liberty, and his common right of 
ailiing any deer, to all the advantages of society that might 
be proposed to him. 

That it is better a hundred guilty persons should escape^ 
than that one innocent person should suffer, is a maxim tnat 
has been long and generally approved • never, that I know 
•f, controverted. Even the sanguinary author of the Thoughts 
agrees to it, adding well, «* that the very thought of injured 
innocence, uidmuch more that of xu^Mn^ innocence, must 
awaken all our tenderest and most compassionate feelings, 
and at the same time raise our highest indignation against 
Ae instrument of it. But,'' he adds, •• there is no danger 
of either from a strict adherence to the laws.*' — ^Really ! — is 
It then impossible to make an unjust law; and if the law it- 
aelf be unjust, may it not be the very ** instrument" wMch 
ought •* to raise the author's and every body's highest indig- 
natioa?'^ I tee in the last newspapers from London, that a 
wwian is capitally convkted at the Old Bailey, for privately 
atealingoutofashop some gauze, value fourteen shiHingii 
and threepeiice* is there any proportion between the injury 
4oiie by a theft, value fourteen shUfings and threepence, and 
iSk& puttishment ef a faiimaa treature, by deathi. on a gibbet ? 
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MiC^iiot thai WiitMU, bj her labonr, IwTe toAde the i«patM 
tioa prdatned by God ia pajioff fourfold ? Is not all puniab-v . 
Odeot inflicted beyood Ihe ment of tbe offence, to maeh pu^ 
nisbmeut of ianoqence ? la tbis lis^t, howr vast is the aanaaL 
qaanlkity, of not only mjured but tuj^tring innocence, in 
ahnoei all the civitiaed states in Europe ? 

But it seems to have been tboiig^ht, that this kind of inno- 
cence, may be punished by wajr of prevaniing crimes. I have 
read, indeed, of a cruel Turk, in Biurbary, wno, whenever hft 
bought a new Christian skve, ordered him immediately to be 
bung^ up by the leg^ and to .receive a hundred blows of a 
cud.^el on the soles of his feet, that the 8ev.ere sense of the. 
punishment, and fear of incurring it thereafter, might prevent 
tbe faults that should merit it. Our author himself would 
hardly approve of this Turk*s conduct in the government of 
slaves; and yet he appears to recommend something like it 
for the government of English subjectSr when he applauds 
the reply of Judge Burnet tp the convict horse-stealer ; who^ 
being a^ked what he had to ss^ why judgment of death should 
not pass against him, and answering, that it was hard to hang 
a man for oit/y stealing a horse, was told by the judge, '* Man,, 
thou art not to be hanged on/y for stealing a horse, but that 
horses may not be stolen.** The man's answer, if candidly 
examined, will, I imagine, appear ^reasonable, as being 
founded on the eternal principle of justice and equity, that 
punishments should be proportioned to offences ; and the 
judged, replv, brutal and unreasonable, though the writer 
f* wishes all judges to carr^ it with them whenever they go 
the circuit, and to bear it m their minds, as containing a 
wise reason for all the penal statutes which .they are called 
npon to put in execution. It at once illustrates,** says he, 
** the true grounds and reasons of all capital punishments 
whatsoever, namely, that every man*8 property, as well as his 
life, may be held sacred and inviolate.** Is there, then, no 
difference in value between property and life ? If I think it 
right that the crime of murder should be punished with death, 
not only as an equal punishment of the crime, but to prevent 
other, murders, does it follow, that I mu^t approve of inflict* 
ing the same punishment for a. little invasion on rov, property 
by tl^ft? If 1 am not myself so barbarous, sobloody-ijaindea, 
and reiengeful, as to kill a fellow-creature for stealing from 
me fourteen shillings and threepence, how can I approve. of . 
a law that does it ? Montesquieu, who was hiinselr a iudge, 
endeavours to impress other maxims. He mpst have known 
what humane judges feel on such occasions, and what are the 
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effects of those ftefingfg ; and; 8o far from tliinkin|f tbat seyere 
and excessive panishments pterent crimes, he asiterts, as 
quoted hj our French writer, that, 

' . " L'atrociti des loia en empeche te»ieutian, 

\ '* Larsaue la peine ett sans mesure^ on est souvent ohlig-l 

de lui prefirer fimpunite. 

" La cause de tous les relmehemens vieni de Nmpunite 
des crimes, et non de la moderation des peines.' 

■ It is said by those who know Europe general! j, that there 
are more theUs committed and punished annually in Enf^land, 
tiian in all the other nations put tog-ether. If this be so» 
there must be a cause or causes for such a depravity ih our 
eommon people. May not one be the deficiency of justice and 
morality m our national government, manifested in our op* 
pressive conduct to subjects, and ulijust wars on our neigh- 
bours? View the long-persisted in, unjust, mbnopolizingf 
treatment of Ireland, at length acknowledged ! View the 
plundering government exercised by our merchants in the 
Indies ; the confiscating war made upon the American colo- 
nies ; and» to say uothmg of those upon France and Spain, 
View the late war upon Holland, which was seen by impartial 
Europe in no other light than that of a war of rapine and 
pillage ; the hopes of %n immense and easy prey being its only 
apparent, and probably its true and real, motive and en- 
couragement. Justice is as strictly due between neighbour 
nations, as between neighbour citizens. A highwayman is 
as ranch a robber when he plunders in a gang, as when single ; 
and a nation that makes an unjust war is only-a great gan^. 
After employing your people in robbing the Dutch, is it 
strange, that, being put out of that employ by peace, they 
still continue robbing, and rob one another ? Ptraterie, as 
the French call it, or privateering, is the universal bent of 
the English nation, at home and abroad, wherever settled* 
No less than seven hundred privateers were, it is said, com- 
missioned in the last war? These were fitted out by mer- 
chants, to prey upon other merchants, who had never done 
,them any injury. Is there probably any one of those priva- 
teering merchants of LondSn, who were so ready to rob the 
merchants of Amsterdam, that would not as readily plunder 
another London merchant, of the next 8treet,'if he could doit 
with the same impunity ? The avidity, alieni appeiens, is the 
same ; it is the fear alone of the gall<)ws that makes the <fif^ 
ference. How then can a nation, which among the honestest- 
of its people, has so many thieves by inclination, and whose 
goverm^ent encouraged und couunisskmed no Ism thaa ntntt 
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toktasd pMg% of foVberfe ; tiovr can sudi a HMknl llav« Ukr 
nee to condemn the orime ia individtials* and hangf up tweMlf 
|]^ tbem in a morning I It .nataraify puts on<$ ia mind of • 
Newgate anecdote. . Cue of the prisoners complained, that 
in the night, vomebody had taken his buckles out of his shoes* 
••What the ded! T* sa^s another, " have we then thieves 
amongst us ? It must not be suffered. Let us search out 
Dfe rogue, alid pump him to death.** 

There is, however, one late instance of an fin^lish merw 
^faaat idM> will not profit bf such iU-gotteo galA. He ^w^as, 
it seema, part owner of a ship, which the other owner* 
thought fit. to employ as a letter of mar^ue^ which took a 
aumber of French pnaes. The booty being shared, he has 
IMw an a^ent here inquiring, b^an advertisement in th^ 
Gazette, (or those who have sufiered the loss» in order to 
make tbem» as far a« in him lies, restitution. This eoD» 
acientioos man is a qqaker. The Scotch pifesbyteriaai 
were formerly as tender ; for there is still extant an ordinance 
of the town-council of Edinburgh, made soon after the Reform 
mation, '* forbiddinff the purchase of prize goods, und^ paia 
of losing the freedom of the burgh for ever^ \^ith othi&r 
punishment at the will of the magistrate ; the practice of 
uakinff prizes being contrary to good conscience, and the 
rule of treating Cluristian brethren as we would Wish to be 
treated ; and such goods are nof to be Mid by any godig 
man withii^ tbu bvrgh" The race of these godly men in 
Scotland, are probably extinct, or their principles abandoned^ 
since, as far as that nation had a hand in promoting the war 
against the colonies, prizes and confiscations are believed ta^ 
iiave been a considerable motive. 

It has been for some time a generaUy*reeeived opinien, that 
t military man is not to iaquire wiiether a Irar be jUstor uii-^ 
just ; he is to execute his orders* All princes^ who are dit4> 
posed to become tyrants, must probably approve of this opU 
Bion, and be willing to establish it ; but is it not a dangerous 
one? fiince> on that principle, if the tyrant command h» 
army to attack and destroy not only an unoffending neeighboHtr 
nation, but even his own subjects, the army is bound to obe^»« 
A negro slave* in our colonies, being commanded by hit 
master to rob or munler a neigfabouiv or do aiay other imnioral 
act, may refuse ; and the magistrates will protect hkn in hit 
xefttsal. . The slavery then of a soldier is worse than l^at of 
a aegro ? A conscientious officer, if not restrained by the 
apprehension of its being imputed- to another cause, may ib*^ 
obe4 reiign, rather than be employed in an ui^ust war; b\it 
die pmate BMii<ar0 slaves for life; and thej^arei perhape^ 
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Incapable of judfini^ for tiiemselves* We can onlf lament 
their fate, ana still more that of a sailor, who is often dragged 
b^ force from his honest occupation, and compeUed to imbrue 
his hands in oerhaps innocent blood. But, methinks, it weH 
behoTCs mercnant« (men more enlightened by their education^ 
and perfectly free from any such force or obligation) to con* 
aider well or the justice of a war, before they voluntarily en- 
gage a gang of ruffians to attack their fellow-merchants of a 
neighbouring nation, to plunder them of their property, and 
perhaps ruin diem and their families, if they yield it ; or to 
wound, maim, and murder them, if they endeavour to defend 
it. Yet these things are done by Christian merchants, whe* 
ther a war be just or unjust ; and it can hardly be just on 
both sides. They are done by English and American mer- 
chants, who, nevertheless, complain of private theft, and hang^ 
by dozens the thieves they have taught hj their own example* 
It is high time, for the sake of humanity, that a stop were 
put to this enormity. The United States of America, though, 
better situated than any European nation to make profit by 

Srivateering (most of the trade of Europe vrith the West In- 
ies passing before their doers) are, as far as in them lieg» 
endeavouring to abolish the practiee, by offering, in all their 
treaties with other powers an article, engaging solemnly, that, 
in case of future war, no privateer shall be commissioned on 
either side ; and that unarmed merchants' ships, on bothtsides, 
ahall pursue their voyages unmolested * . This will be a happy^ 
improvement of the law of nations. The humane and tne 
just cannot but wish general success to the proposition. 

With unchangeable esteem and affection, 
I am, my dear friend. 

Ever yours. 

* This offer was accepted by the late King of PrnsBia, an^ a treaty of amity 
and commerce was concluded between that monarch and the United Stater 
accordingly. 
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